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‘es 














MUSICAL 





COURIER 














INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions 

MRS. BABCOCK, 
Caaweoie Hatt, 
Telephone a634 Circle. 


AND 


Secured. 


New York. 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
hy. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
usic, Special coaching for cireech trials 


New York School, 
Address Brooklyn 


809 Carnegie Hall 
48 Lefferts Place 


School, 


IACOUES S. DANTELSON 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
A tant the late Ravan Joserry 
tr rie Hall owe York 
t way tiall } 
Ma Carnegie Hall New York 





UMBERTO MARTUCCI, 
PIANIST. ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
(with Mime. Matzenauer 1916-1917) 


Available for ( and Recitals 
Grand Opera 


season 


oncerts 


Repertoire 





Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
ata West &sth St. Schuyler 6293 
Residence: 2461 Amsterdam Ave. St, Nicholas 2882 
ARS SAEVERA—BEL CANTO 
SIGNOR TETAMO 
SINGING PEDAGOG-—CONCERT MASTER 
VOICE PLACING—COACHING OF OPERA 
Arrangements for pupils Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays only, strictly g:00 to 4:00 P. M 
tas East ga7th St N. E. Cor. Lexington Ave., 
New York City 
MME. OHRSTROM-RENARD, 
TEACHER OF VOICE IN ALL ITS 
BRANCHES 





Only Teacher of Anna Case 
Res. Studio: 216 West zoth St., New York City 
Phone, Columbus 3082 
PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURI 
8o3 Carnegie pet, 
New York. 





NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZ0-CONTRALTO. 

Annie Friedberg, 142§ Broadway, N. Y. 
so W. 67th St., N. Y. Tel. 1405 Col. 


MME 


Managem*n* 
Vocal Studio 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 

Art of Singing 

Carnegie /Hall 

Ave., New Rochelle, 


Voice Culture 
Studio 
Fifth 


Mail Address B ¥, 





F. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


626 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle. 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Address personally, 106 W. goth St. 
Phone, 3552 River, 





FLORENCE E. 


SOLO 


GALE, 

PIANIST. 

Recitals and Concerts 

Leschetizky Method 

140 W. Sixty-ninth Street 
Telephone, Columbus 3906. 


Instruction 


The Spencer Arms 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Muse. Anna E. Zitoier, Director 


Summer Courses, New York and Brookfield | 
Center, Conn 


Tel, 1274 Bryant 





JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
Hall, 
VOICE 


AND 
Mas 


go Carnegie Telephone Circle 1472. 


SPECIALISTS. 


Fall and Winter Season Opened September 17. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 





Mes. Henry Smock 


Positive . . 
BreathCon.- B O I C E, 
trol, Perfect VOCAL STUDIOS 
Placing 


6s Central Park West, 


Expert 
Coaching. 


anguages 
cor. 66th St. 


Telephone, 


Miss Susan S. 


Dic tion in all 


7140 Columbus 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
The 56 West s7th St., New 


Rutland, 2 


WALTER L. 


Teacher of singing 


BOGERT, 


Tuesday and Friday, 161 West 71st St. 


130 Claremont Ave., 


York. 


BARITONE. 


Lectures and recitals 


New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. 





MME. GRACE WHISTLER, 


VOICE 


Studio: 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





EDMUND J 

M Y E 
INSTRUCTION 
Theo sage, 


el 


R, 
VOCAL 
Teacher of 


03-4 Carnegie Hall Circle 


HELEN ETHEL 


AND COACHING 


1450 





WILLIAM THORNER, 


VOCAL TEACIIER AND COACH 
Studio 2128 Broadway, New York 
Phone: Columbus 2068. 





HERBERT DITTLER, 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 





West s6th Street, New York City, 
Telephone, Columbus 3341 
GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 
Studio, 223: Broadway Tel. 4075 
(Elevator eritrance, 8oth Street) Schuyler 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 


Director East Sipe 


Scuoot. 


Orchestral Trainin Scheel, 
York. 


Conouctor Neicusornoop Sympnony ORCHESTRA, 
House Serrt.ement Music 


Teacner or Viowtrn Ensemate, Turory Music. 
8:5 Carnegie Hall, 





SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West rogth Street. 
"Phone, 8101 Riverside. 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 





JANET 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
122 Carnegie Hall. 


BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
re pil of Lamperti the Elder. 
en years in California.) 
“Being in ‘tal possession of my method of 
ing, 
Francesco Lamperti. 
Hall, Studios 


Carnegie 1103-4, 


f sing- 
he has the ability to form great artists.”— 


New York City 











Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO. 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Studio: 249 Lexington Avenue; New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. 


Scientifically taught—Successfully put 
tical use, 


Temple Choir) 
into prac- 


Large Public—Small Private Classes now forming. 


Individual work at any time. 
220 Madison Ave. 


Res, Phone, 5469 J] Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 


Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy. 


New York City. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 


172 West 7oth St., New York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 


ART OF SINGING. 
Residence Studio, 337 West 8sth Street, near 
Riverside Drive 


Phone, 6539 Schuyler. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHIOOL OF SINGING, 

Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 

7o1 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





LUZZI-PECCIA, 

AND COMPOSER 
and Sophie Braslau 
New York. 


SIGNOR 
VOICI 
Teacher 


Studio 


A. 
SPECIALIST 
of Alma Gluck 
, West 67th St., 





ELENA DI 
PIANIST. 
New York. 


OLLOQUI, 
-INSTRUCTION 


itt E. 6and St., Tel. 2285 Plaza 





FREDERICK WHEELER, 
611 West tiith Street, New York City 
Phone, 4740 Morningside. 





Giuseppe CAMPANARI, BARITONE, 
Late of Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
accept pupils 
668 West End Avenue, New York City. 
“elephone, 3469 River. 





LIONEL LEVINSON-SINCLAIR, 
—ANGLO-RUSSIAN PIANIST— 


Coérdinated principles of Leschetizky, 
and Matthay. Booklet on request. 


Special classes and individual instruction, 
Studio: 468 Central Park West. 


Busoni 


FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND 
OF SINGING 


TEACHER 


in France.” 
New York. 


Until Jan. 15, somewhere 


After Jan. 15, 


1918, singing “ 
144 East 62nd Street, 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR 
Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, "New York. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
143 West 4and St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 
Carnegie Hall Studios 832-3, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 


With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist. 439 Fifth "Avenue; Tel. 2 
Murray Hill. Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, 





CARL FIQUE, Prano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 





FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 


SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Studio: New York 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING. 


1425 Broader (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
New York, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


All mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





CUYLER BLACK, 

TENOR. 
Concert—Oratorio—Opera. 
Howarp E. Porrss, 


Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, 
New Yor« 


Recital 
Personal Representative: 





JESSIE FENNER 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 

TEACHER OF SINGING. 

Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 

Bryant 1274. 


HILL, 


Phone, 





J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY 
AMERICAN SINGING MASTER 

The Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Avenue, 

York City, Telephone, Plaza 6862. 


Address 
New 





LOUIS CORNELL, 


PIANIST. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Management: Loudon Charlton. 





ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH. 
Teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 


Studio: 785 Lexington Ave. (61st St.) 
Telephone, 2685 Plaza. 
Downtown Studio: Rie. a ee 


Authorized 


Residence 


Steinway Hall 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
Testimonials from Emil Sauer and Josef Hofmann. 


Studios: St. Nicholas Bldg., toga St. Nicholas 
Ave., New York, Telephone, Audubon 5896. 
(Residence phone, Melrose 3310.) 


Mme. ZL MMA A. DAMBMANN, 


(Mrs. Hermann G. Friedman) 
Contratto, Teacher of the Art of Bel Canto Singing. 
Pres., The Southland Singers, 





Raymond V. Nold, Conductor; 

Mrs. H. J. Mitchell, Secretary. 
340 W. s7th St. N. Y. C. Tel. 1628 Columbus 
THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 


VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, ago E. 6and St, 
Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 

F. & H, CARRI, Directors. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 

ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and ssrd St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Compositiea. 





VON DOENHOFF, 


VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT 
76 East 86th St. 
"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, 

Nine vears of successful teaching and concert 

izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a 

limited number of pupils 

127 West 126th 
Phones Morningside 

Summit, N. J., 


Address: St., Nqv York. 
2346. 


(In Mondays or Thursdays.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 
STYLE REPERTOIRE AND DICTION TO 
VOCALISTS. 





128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


228 West s8th St. N. Y. Tel. 8113 Columbus. 
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THE REYL-KRAHE VOCAL STUDIOS | 


Soneol of Bel Cante of R 

New Studio: 68 West Paw fbn 
Schuyler sooth. Branch : Manhattan Court, 
College Point, New York; Tel., Flushing 1502-J. 


ADELE KRAHE | EMILE RE YL 
Coleratura Seprano Operatic Tenor and Lieder Singer 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Sopran 
Open for Concert and Recital Thomneients. 
Lag Lt, Voice. ee and Repertoire. 
.222 West Fourth Cincinna 


SILVERMAN'S “=== 


INSTRUCTION IN VIOLIN AND PIANO 
235 EAST 39th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


MARJORIE KNIGHT 


PRANO 
Booking Engagements Season 1917-18. 
400 Riversi Drive, New York City. 
Telephone 4043 Morningside. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
’ TEACHER OF VOICE. 


Columbia School of ~ 
sog S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Mrs, HALL McALLISTER | < 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Mariborough Street - 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
227 Riverside Drive NEW YORK Phone Riverside 1150 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically. 
Teacher ot 


HAGGERTY-SNELL {ccci'Music 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY F OSTER 


Voice Instructor anp Coacn. 
es rant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West tooth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


wassii [| _ EPS 


CONDUCTOR. 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


carom WILLARD tus 


1625 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


BIRDIGE BLYE ics 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


LaForge Murphy 


ATE gornane 
i in og 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 
Special course in voice placement, Diction, 
Respiration. Pupils prgeeret or Opera, Concert, 
Oratorio. Teacher o Lucile Lawrence and many 
others in Opera and Concert. Injured voices re- 
stored, cause demonstrated, defects remedied. 
Studio 508, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE === 
ISAAC VAN GROVE “‘xccompenia” 


Accompanist 


JOINT RECITALS 
630 Fine Arts Bidg.. Chicago, Il, 
Phone, Harrison 5963 


M. Organist 
Studio 1203 Kimball Building Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 









































Pann 

















MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


COURIER 


‘ ¢DUBINSKY 


I mine oy 
s America, TW. oe St., 





tater te.<anet SOLOMON, GOLUB 


Oscar Sea: - 
late Mildred ert Quan kS2cenr Seagie, Flee 
E. 59th St., New York City Phone, Plaza 5057 


DUFAULT 


ust returned F in Australian and Far East Tour. 

n America Season 1917-18. Summer Address: 
ire. Hftine pes Bacot, Canapa, P. Q. 

Or Improvep Music 

| te = Becinnens, 

or 


DUNNING “a information 


and booklets of sabiceamenaat” Sa Carrie Louise 
Dunning, 8 West goth St., New York City. 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 
Address: 458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Maine. 


ence ry .t 
Studio: 9 





Tenor 











rors 


os 








and lar in Ancient Music 
130 East 29th Street : . Chicago 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clubs,Musicals,etc. 
FRED. V. SITTIG. Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
153 West 80th Street, New York Phone : 9520 Schuyler 


Mme. Marie Zendt 


SOPRANO 
605 Kimball! Hall, Phone Drexel 2778 
Chicago, IL. 


Ralph C Oo KK 


mposer and 
AJ Yonse Building 











Co 
T eoher of Si 
Studio 31, ‘Metropolitan 
otene 





' RIEGGER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Oratorio — Recital 


Exelesive Management, Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York 


BUCKHOUT| =: 


SOPRANO 
“The Singer of Dedicated Songs.’ 


265 Cee Park W. (87th St.) 
Tel. 8368 Schuyler. 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


otha tata 
Fine Arts Building . . 











Chicago 


| CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Divertes, Bs Brick Church, Temple 


Beth-El, eotegion! Seminary 
fth Ave., York 


412 
CONTRALTO 


ANNA CLYD Concert Repertoire South. 


Songs. and available 
also for Recitals in Indian and Japanese Costume. 


Address: 709 West 169th Street New York City 
Phone 7498 Audubon 








y) : FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N.Y. 


Address: 479 West 146th St., N.Y. 
Tel. 259-M Audubon. 


¥ LANGWORTHY 


= Concert Soprano and Teacher 
SOLOIST FIRST M. E. CHURCH 











re Address: 57 _— 1 West End, 

Bo SEE AD 
nei M  VALER| NEXT 

inporses E. ISSUE 





Lazar $, SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tas Aart or Sinaino 


Indorsed by Chaliapin, Brogi, 
Sammarco, Ruffo, Didur, Sem- 
bach, Zerola, ete, 

Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 








MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Exclusive Management: ALMA VOEDISCH 
a a 25 W. 42nd Street New York 














WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


COMPOSITION and CONDUCTING 
Address: care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave.. 


Katharine 0 FEMANN sccomansr 


Home Address: Sr. Pavi 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
aad and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


om DILLING 


HARPIST 
Studio, 18 East 6oth St.,N. Y¥. Phone, Plaza 4570 
Chicago management: 
Richard A. Pick, 641 Lyon & | Healy Bldg 


N. Y. 








a S 











TENOR—COMPOSER, 
“Song of the Canoe,” “An Evening Song, 
Little Red Ribbon,” “Moonlight and Steclight” 
(waltz song). 
Hotel Marie Antoinette, Broadway, 66th & 67th Sts. New York 
HALLETT GILBERTE Tel. + 4740 Columbus 








DAISY CANTRELL 


American F aya 
of ae 





POLK 


Cons ty Recital and Oratorio 
326 W. ry Si., New York Tel. 4574 Schuyler 


VIOLA COLE 








Gustaf Holmquist 


BA Ss S O 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


624 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Pers, Address: 1430 Argyle St. Chicago. Ill. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


DAWLEY 


SOPRANG, 
1716 Waverly Place, $ 


Mme. £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


sae wah HIISS 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hail 
Address, 144 East 150th Street, New York City. 




















EULA 








St. Louis, Mo. 











CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


24 WEST 7st ST., NEW YORK 


PESCIA 


LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 





Telephone, Columbus 4266 














For Information 
Address - ° 


VirgilConservatory 
UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon Request 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


11 West 68th St. 
NEW YORK 





PIA s3sT—_—_— 
612 Fine Arts Bidg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


MAURER |e 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


Metropolitan Opera Tlouse, Suite 31, 
1445 Broadway, New York. 


ANDREA SARTO Baritone 


ORATORIO CONCERTS RECITALS 
Address: 308 West 82nd St., N. Y. Phone Schuyler 8120 
Personal Representative 
Boone, 810-14 Carnegie Hall, New York 








James © 


JOHN BLAND, Tenor 


Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
20 East 23d Street, New York Telephone, 328 Cramercy 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company 
109 West 45th Street New York City 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


LINNIE 


“A Teacher Who 
Can Demonstrate 
Perfect Tones.” 











Voice placing a specialty 


LOVE 


Soprano of the 
Metropolitan 
Opera Quartet. 


Telephone 
8213 Tins ler 





Stadio 
58 West 85th Street 





SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Stern Conservatory, 
three years at Institute of Musi 
cal Art. 


Stadio: 212 W. S9th St., New York City. Columbus 2329 





Eight years leading teacher, 
erlin; 





REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 





READ OF 
PIANO DEPARTMENT 
Texas Woman's College, Forth Worth, Texas 


R TORPADIE, sopran 


H. E. Krehbiel writes, “A a. ingratiat 

ing artist, with a beautiful voice of pecu 

A liarly sympathetic quality, much skill, and « 
most charming stage bearing.” 


Address: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
33 West 42nd Street. New York 


Eviyn Gray 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Address: Care of Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 


















i %, SHEPHERD 
N Soprano 
. E Concert, Oratorio, Recital 


Masic League of America 
Aeolian Hall. N.Y. 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


Announce the acquisition of 


two well known OLD VIOLIN COLLECTIONS 
THE PARK COLLECTION THE WILSON COLLECTION 


containing many rare specimens 





These beautiful instruments, added to our own exten 
sive collection, forms one of the finest assortments of 
rare old violins ever offered for sale at any one time 


Further information on request 














? TES 


Taughtto the highest proficiency, Amer. and 
op. diplomas, or of Books on aioe 
Studio, 30 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


" H. A, Grant noted teaching gives postive 
breath control and increases the range, |t hee z 
restored and turned many injured voices into @ 
artistic successes, Send for cir, of his famous 
“Pen Works on Singing.” m inson, 
musical critic and former Cor. Musical Courier.” 





Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 


America’s Celebrated Exponent of the famous Garcia Vocal Method 


Grand Prix of Paris Exposition 1900 


Founder and President of National Opera Club of America. 


Available for Lectures on Opera and 


Musical Appreciation 
STUDIOS: 952 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








— 


SOKOLSKY - FREID 


CONCERT PIANIST AND ongamsT 
Available for Recitals, Musicales, Ete 
Address 2103 Vyse Avenue New York 


PLEIER FR—Lellist 


Wit CRELASSL EEA Cnee o> 


ay 


Re ent 


SANDOR RADANOVITS 


Teacher of Voice 
419 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 


ra RB, Conductor —Coach— Accompanist 





| O=gocr | TPAPO 




















ERB New York, 350 W. 55th St. 


Pittsburgh Mgt. Francis C 
Weller, 981 Union Arcade. 
Available to Artists on Tour in Middle West 





INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
EXPRESSION AND DANCING 


EMMA CLARK-MOTTL, President 


5 Auditorium Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 


KATHERYN SHARY 


SOPRANO —- TEACHER OF SINGING, 
614 W. 157th 8t., N.Y. 





Telephone: Auéubes 3885 


% CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
Bass- 


JOHN RANKL ixnin. 


ORATORIO-RECITAL-PUPILS 


Arts Bids. - °° * * cago 
thee: Phone: 8324 Wabash 


H PIANIST 
3 LEVY 

i 

Oo 

T 


Clare Osborne Reed 
ARTIST TEACHER—DIRECTOR. 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Advanced Interpretation or A — 
Teachers Norma) 
oo S. Wal bash _Avenue, 


‘MOREA 


* Dremel Tenor 


Opera :: Concert 
Address: care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 











Kimball Hall 
Chicag> 














HOWARD R. 


HAVILAND 


Ultra-Modern Concert Pianist 
and Instructor 


Just returned from Concert Tour 
of the War Camps 


Address by mail: 


403 Grand Ave., Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Telephone Prospect 6878-R 


Detroit Institute 
of Musical Art 


“Strongest Faculty in the Middie West" 


Guy Bevier Williams 


President & Head of the Piano Department 


Vice-President & Head of the Vocal Department 


Charles Frederic Morse 


Sec' y-Treas. & Head of the Organ Department 


Edward Britton Manville, F.A.¢.0. 
Department 


Head of the Theoretical 


William Grafing King 


Head of the Violin Department & Concert- 
meister of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 


Maude Embrey 1 Taylor 


Voice Instraction Member, Board of Directors. 


Faculty of Over Fifty 


ge or ented ib Weedward Caan eee 















































MUSICAL 


§ MARGOLIS tive 


LE 528 Riverside Drive, H.Y. Phone, Morningside 4863 


Bh Sih Wael 


Wearoans Naw York 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: Ella May Smith, 
60 Jeffe: Columbus, Ohio. 








reon Ave., 





Mme. Irene Pavloska 


MEZZO0-SOPRANO—RECITALS AND CONCERTS 
Personal Representative: ARTHUR E. CAREW 
Michigan Avenue Building cago 





“ROY DAVID BROWN 


PIANIST 
Assistant to the late EMIL LIEBLING 
Lyon & Healy Building - 


MAY MUKLE <2 


i Wenben on New York 


Chicago 











FLORENCE ng PEASE. 


Will A. Rhodes, Jr. 


_ TENOR 





Pittsburgh 


HANS HESS 





‘CELLIST 


522 Fine Arts Bidg., Residence Phone: 8361 Edg 


COURIER 


October r@, 1917 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


Bee Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which . still 3 built by its oe 


@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its —, tone 
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THE NATIONAL PATRIOTIC 
SONG COMMITTEE 


Purpose and Plans of the New Organization of 
Foremost American Musicians 








The Musica Courter has just received the announcement 
of the plans of the newly organized National Patriotic Song 
Committee. This new committee has been organized for the 
purpose of furthering the promotion of patriotism by the 
singing of the national anthem and other patriotic airs and 
for the mobilization of the musicians of America to this 
end. Members of the committee will pledge themselves to 
learn the words and music of the national anthem (first 
and last verses) and other patriotis songs, and also to 
induce others to do likewise. Professional and amateur 
musicians, conservatories of music and musical organiza- 
tions of every description throughout the country will be 
asked to co-operate, and teachers of singing will be asked 
to teach national airs to their pupils. 

It is the purpose of the committee to influence managers 
of theatres and moving picture houses in regard to the 
use of the national anthem, as follows: 

That the official version be used. 

That it shall be played in full. 

That it shall never be played in a fragmentary 
ner. nor on unsuitable occasions. 

That the words shal] be printed in theatre programs, and- 

That the words be thrown on moving picture screens while the 
anthem is being played. 

It is the purpose of the committee to adopt such meth- 
ods as shall be deemed practicable by the executive com- 
mittee to supply American sea and land forces, both in 
this country and abroad, with patriotic songs, and also to 
encourage the production of new patriotic songs and 
marches. Such songs or marches shall be forwarded to 
national headquarters to the committee on new music. 
When deemed of sufficient importance, such compositions 
may, at the discretion of the committee on new music, be 
recommended for formal approval to a board of judges, 
to be appointed by the executive committee. 


or trivial man- 


General Organization 


The organization of the committee shall be countrywide. 
The officers and the chairmen of standing committees shall 
constitute the executive committee, and shall be elected an- 
nually by the Naticnal Council, the first such election to 
be held on October 15, 1918. Singers and instrumentalists 
who are citizens of allied or neutral countries will be wel- 
comed to the organization and shall be known as “associate 
members.” The committee will be supported by voluntary 
contribution, and any surplus in the treasury, after the pay- 
ment of such expenses as are necessary for the extension 
of the work of the committee, may be used for war relief. 


Local Organizations 


Local organizations shall be designated by adding the 
name of the city, as “The National Patriotic Song Com- 
mittee of Chicago.” Each one shall be headed by a chair- 
man, who shall be a member of the National Patriotic Song 
Committee, and shall be approved by the National Council, 
and each shall be governed under the general rules herein 
laid down and will report through its chairman to national 
headquarters. 

The chairman of each local organization shall appajnt a 
local council. It shall be the duty of each member of the 
local council, in co-operation with the chairman, to secure 
members who will comply with the conditions of member- 
ship stated above. He shall also appoint chairmen of va- 
rious committees to further the purposes of the organiza- 
tion, such as committee on churches, community centres, 
a C. A., kindred organizations, ete. 

The local council shall issue a call to members to con- 
tribute one cent, or such amount as they may desire to 
contribute, toward. the cost of printing and general ex- 
penses of the National Patriotic Song Committee. All 
moneys thus collected, upon the first day of each month 
shall be sent to the national treasurer at New York, unless 
otherwise stipulated by the local chairman. 

Members who are professional singers shall be asked by 
the local council to volunteer their services in singing pa- 
triotic airs at public meetings. It shall be the policy of the 
committee to request co-operation from local government 
authorities—State, county, city and town. 

The national headquarters of the committee are situated 
at 62 Washington Square South, New York, and the of- 


(Continued on page 12.) 


Additional Changes in Philharmonic Personnel 





There will be several changes in the personnel of the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra for this season in addi- 
tion to those already announced. In the string choir four 
first violin, two second violin players and one viola are 
newcomers, as well as the new concertmaster, Alfred 
Megerlin. There will be one important change in the 
French horn section, of which, however, Xavier Reiter 
wil! continue to be the leader. The new harpist, Mr. Kast- 
ner, will play for the first time as soloist at the opening 
pair of concerts on October 25 and 26. He will be heard 
in Debussy’s “Two Dances” for harp and orchestra. All 
members of the Philharmonic Orchestra are American citi- 
zens, no matter from what country they originally came. 
There are, in fact, twelve different nationalities repre- 
sented by the ninety musicians in the Philharmonic. Con- 
ductor Stransky himself is a Bohemian of Czech parentage. 

The Philharmonic Society has provided for its members 
the following list of privileges for the season: Six Wednes- 


day afternoon lectures by Victor Biart on the Philharmonic 
programs, in the ballroom of the Hotel Plaza; two “Con- 
certs Intimes,” in the grand ballroom of the Biltmore Hotel, 
Saturday afternoons, and an “Evening of Light Music,” on 
March 6, tyri8, in the grand ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. The “Concerts Intimes” and the “Evening 
of Light Music” will be conducted by Josef Stransky. Ap- 
plication for membership to the ilharmonic Society, 
which is in no way connected with the regular subscriptions 
to the concerts of the Philharmonic Orchestra, may be sent 
to Felix F. Leifels, secretary of the Philharmonic Society 
of New York, Carnegie Hall, New York. 


MUSIC AND THE LONGER 
SCHOOL DAY IN NEW YORK 


The New Schedule Will Not Affect the Music Teaching 
Hours of the Late Afternoon 








The length of the school day for New York children has 
recently been extended, a matter of much interest to music 
teachers and music schools on account of the fact that a 
great many children are accustomed to take their music 
lessons in the latter part of the afternoon, after public 
school hours. Maurice Z. Hanau, a veteran New York 
teacher, director of the Hanau Conservatory, of Brooklyn, 
recognizing the newly created situation as a detriment to 
the music teaching profession, wrote a letter to Chairman 
Willcox, of the New York City Board of Education, which 
was replied to for Chairman Willcox by Ira S. Wile, chair- 
man of the committee on elementary schools. The Musi- 
cat Courter publishes the correspondence below, as it is 
of general interest to a great many teachers in New York. 


MR. HANAU’S LETTER TO CHAIRMAN WILLCOX, 


Having been informed that there is a movement on foot to 
increase the hours of the school child one hour, thereby making 
dismissal from school at four (4) o'clock instead of at three (3) 
o'clock as heretofore, I wish to here make mention of the large 
number of school children who are studying music under private 
instruction during that hour. Many parents have called my atten- 
tion to this contemplated hour increase in the public school, and 
have expressed themselves as very much against the lengthening 
of the school period on acount of their childrens’ musical in- 
struction. 

Under the newer contemplated system, with the lessened number 
of hours after school, the private musical instructors would find 
it virtually impossible to pursue their vocation with the limited time 
at their disposal. 

If the four (4) o'clock dismissal from public school is neces- 
sarily a needed part of the proper educational program, it would 
seem in view of the above, that musical students, with individual 
requests from parents, should be allowed the privilege of the here- 
tofore three (3) o'clock dismissal in order to continue their musical 
education, 

I respectfully suggest, as a matter of vital consideration, that you, 
as the representative of our exceptionally good educational system, 
seriously weigh this particular matter. 


REPLY OF IRA S. WILE ON BEHALF 
WILLCOX. 

Your letter of September 12th addressed to President Willcox 
has been referred to me, Permit me to say that under the new 
system of lengthening the school day it is not contemplated to ex- 
tend the time of schools until 4 o'clock. The by-law proposed to 
cover this matter is as follows: 

“RESOLVED, That section 
education be, and it is hereby, 
to wit: 

“(a) In subdivision 9, 
reading as follows: 

“ ‘Full time in classes above the first year grades shall consist of 
two sessions aggregating five hours daily, separated by an_ inter- 
mission of at least one hour,’ and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“ ‘Full time in classes of the second year grades shall consist of 
two sessions aggregating five hours daily, and in classes above the 
second year grades of two sessions aggregating not less than five 
hours nor more than five hours and forty minutes daily, sep- 
arated by an intermission of at least one hour.’ 

“(b) In subdivision 12, by striking out the word 
first sentence thereof and inserting in lieu thereof the 
so that said sentence shall read as follows: 

“*Each teacher in an elementary school, except 
vided by these by-laws, shall perform services as such for five 
and one-half hours per day, and for such additional time not 
exceeding forty minutes as the principal with the approval of the 
district superintendent may require, and that said section be, and 
it is hereby, adopted as amended.” 

The public school system most assuredly will not seek to inter- 
fere with the musical education of the children, which it regards 
as quite essential to the complete development of character and 
effective citizenship. Unfortunately, the mandatory law requires the 
alteration in the daily schedule as indicated in the resolution 
Furthermore, I may add that it is possible for principals to begin 
instead of at 9 
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by-laws of the board of 
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following respects, 


amended in the 
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by striking out the first sentence 
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a8 otherwise pro 


their school day at twenty minutes of nine, 
o'clock, in which case the schools would close at 3 o'clock for all 
children under the fifth grade; for children above said grade it 


would be dismissed at 3:20 o'clock. 


Operatic Concerts at the Hippodrome 


The Musica Covrter learns that during the season of 
the Chicago Opera Company in New York, next January 
and February, four Sunday evening operatic concerts under 
the direction of Cleofonte Campanini, with the orchestra 
and prominent artists of the Chicago Opera Company, will 
be held. These four concerts will not be held at the Lex- 
ington Opera House, where the company is to play, but at 
the Hippodrome. 


The Warlike Nevins! 











Major Arthur Nevin, until recently a member of the 
faculty of the School of Fine Arts at the University of 
Kansas, has gone to Camp Grant, Rockford, Ill., and taken 
charge of one of the largest singing classes in the world, 
more than 40,000 men bei ing under his instruction. 

Major Nevin, however. is not the only member of his 
family in army service. Mrs. Nevin will go to France to 
become head of the bacteriological department of a large 
Red Cross hospital in Paris. Hardricke, twenty years old, 
and Jack, eighteen vears old, the remaining members of 
the Nevin family, both have enlisted in the American 


Ambulance Corps. 


MEXICO CITY OPERA 
SEASON CONTINUES 


Polacco, Raisa, Stracciari, Mason and Rimini Win 
Fresh Laurels 








Mexico City, October 3, 1917. 

The season of the Sigaldi Opera Company at the Teatro 
Arbeu continues, the performances remaining on the high 
level established at the beginning of the season. The re- 
sults must be as satisfactory from a financial standpoint 
as they are from the artistic one, for full house succeeds 
full house 

Since the last report the only addition to the repertoire 
was “Traviata,” on October 2, which brought with it the 
debut in Mexico of a new lyric soprano, Ayres Borghi 
Zerni, as Violetta. Mme. Zerni was, on the whole, very 
satisfactory in the role and was well received by the pub- 
lic. The best bit of vocalism of the evening was furnished 
by Riccardo Stracciari in his rendition of the famous “Di 
Provenza,” which brought him a tremendous ovation. Tac- 
cani was the Alfredo. Polacco conducted and gave to the 
score the same careful and effective reading which one 
has come invariably to expect from him. 

The repertoire from September 25, the date of the last 
report sent the Mrsicat Courter, included a performance 
of “Tosca,” September 26, in which Anna Fitziu in the 
title role and Rimini as Scarpia carried off the principal 
honors. “Carmen,” on September 27, again afforded Edith 
Mason, in the role of Micaela, an opportunity to show that 
she could give a splendid interpretation of the part, and 
offered excellent opportunities for Ballester as Escamillo. 
On September 28. Rosa Raisa headed the cast in another 
performance of “Trovatore,” which again resulted in a 
splendid triumph for her, which she shared with her able 
supporters, Zinovieff as Manrico and Rimini as Count di 
Luna, The “all-star” cast of “Rigoletto” appeared on Sep- 
tember 29, Edith Mason as Gilda and Stracciari in the title 
role being ably assisted by Carlos Mejia, the Mexican 
tenor, as the Duke, and Andres de Segurola as Sparafucile. 
The Sunday matinee saw another “Trovatore,” the im- 
mortal work having proved one of the great successes of 
the season, and on Sunday evening Tamaki Miura headed 
the “Madame Butterfly” cast, 


Kelley—Eilert 





A very picturesque wedding took place on Thursday 
evening, October 11, at the Church of the Atonement, New 
York, when Edith Dorothy Eilert, daughter of Ernest F. 
Eilert, president of the Musical Courier Company, was 
wedded to Lieutenant E ugene Kelley, of the 22d Engineers. 

The bride, who was given away by her father, had as her 
maid of honor, her sister, Evelyn Eilert, and the flower 
girl was Helen Meyer, a cousin of the bride. The brides- 
maids were: Alliene Wade, Edith Calkin, Cora Kelley, and 
Mrs. Alfred Symonds. The groom's brother, Gerald V. 
Kelley, acted as best man and the ushers included: Edwin 
Eilert, Frank Kohl, Alfred G. Symonds, Richard Watts and 
Major Elliot Bigelow. A large reception and supper-dance, 
which was attended by many distinguished associates of 
the bride’s father, who is Commissioner of the Board of 
Education of New York, was held at the Hotel Astor. 

3efore the ceremony, F. W. Riesberg, organist, gave a 
well selected program, which included effective numbers 
by Leonard oH Clarence Lucas and a solo “Because 
You Come to Me,” by Harriet Barkley Riesberg 


For a National Conservatory 





The Musica, Courter is in a 
exclusively that a bill for an American National Con 
servatory of Music was introduced into the House of 
Representatives at Washington before that body adjourned. 
It will be acted upon when the members reassemble 


Creatore Opera Opens at Stamford 


position to announce 


Stamford, Conn., October 16, 1917 
In spite of having to contend with many difficulties, the 
Creatore Grand Opera Company, opened its season here last 
night before a good sized and enthusiastic audience, giving 
an excellent performance of “Carmen.” Edith Alvord, 
taking the place of Marguerite Beriza, who was suddenly 
called back to France by the death of her mother, was a 
satisfactory Carmen. Ralph Errolle, the company’s light 
tenor took the place of Boscacci, suddenly indisposed, at 
the last moment and made a capital Don Jose. Regina 
Vicacarino, in splendid voice, sung delightfully as Micaela. 
The weak spot in the cast was Marina as Escamillo. Kauf- 
mann sang well as Zuniga and the smaller parts were 
capably done. Creatore himself, welcomed with great ap- 
plause as he came out, displayed all those fine qualities as 
a leader which have always distinguished him. His read- 
ing of the score was virile and interesting throughout, 
rising often to stirring climaxes. A fine orchestra was 
one of the special featurés of the performance. Next 
week’s issue of the Musica Courier will have a more 
extended notice of this opening. B. H 


Men’s Voices Needed 


Men’s voices are needed for the Anniversary Chorus of 
the. Lutheran Society, New York City. Enthusiastic re- 
hearsals are being held on Tuesday evenings at 8:00 
o'clock, at the Church of the Advent, Broadway and 
Ninety-third street. ‘ 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


CHORAL CONCERTS WITH THE 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 





Dr. Muck to Direct the Beethoven Ninth, Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion” and 
the Mahler Second—Stephen Townsend Training a Special Chorus for These 
Works—Thirty-seventh Symphony Season Begins— Marcia van Dresser, 
Irma Seydel, Arthur Hackett and Mario Laurenti Heard at 
Symphony Hall—Sunday Afternoon Series at 
Symphony Hall—Apollo Club Plans 





Che first concerts of the thirty-seventh season of the 
toston Symphony Orchestra, Dr, Karl Muck, conductor, 
took place at Symphony Hall on Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening, October 12 and 13. Dr. Muck and his 
band were warmly greeted by a packed hall and were 
vigorously applauded throughout the concert. The pro- 


gram was as follows: Symphony, No. 5, Beethoven; over- 
ture to “King Lear,” Berlioz ; symphonic poem, “Prome- 
theus,” Liszt; prelude to “Parsifal,” Wagner. 


Unusual eloquence and passion marked the performance 
of the master's most highly imaginative symphony. The 
first movement, with its alternating rage and regret, fury 
and despair—culminating in painful sorrow; the dominant 
melody of the andante, the sad simplicity ‘of which sug- 
gested to Berlioz ‘ , the melancholy soberness of 
the allegretto of the seventh symphony and the touching 


grace of, the slow movement of the fourth .”; the 
sombre scherzo with its tonal beauty and subconscious 
mystery. leading into the broad, magnificent finale—all 


received from Dr. Muck the brilliant execution which alone 
could portray the emotions to which Beethoven here gave 
expression, Liszt's “Prometheus” was performed for the 
first time at the symphony concerts. Strictly program 
music, a brilliant performance served chiefly to emphasize 
its lack of ideas-—a piece that would seem scarcely worth 
reviving. “King Lear” was impressive, but devoid of 
stimulus save for Mr. Longy's exquisite rendering pf the 
plaintive solo for oboe. The “Parsifal” prelude was the 
most impressive feature of an interesting program. 


Prominent Artists Heard at Symphony Hall 


violinist ; 


Marcia van Dresser, soprano; Irma Seydel, 
Arthur Hackett, tenor; Mario Laurenti, baritone, and 
John A. O’Shea, erganist, presented a program of much 


interest and varicty at Symphony Hall on the evening of 
October 10. The concert, which attracted an unusually 
large and appreciative audience, was given under the 
auspices and for the benefit of the Navy Relief Society. 
Mr. O'Shea, the first to appear, played a group of organ 


soles. He was followed by Miss van Dresser in a stirring 
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performance of the “Star Spangled Banner.” For the 
number, she appeared draped in the colors and bearing 
a large flag. Later in the evening, the singer added the 
aria, “Ritorna Vincitor,” from “Aida,” and a group of 
interesting songs of Franck and Duparc. She was in 
excellent voice and the audience was particularly appre- 
ciative of her fine skill and artistic interpretations, In 
groups of English and French songs, Mr. Hackett was 
equally successful. He handles his beautiful tenor in a 
fashion compelling constant admiration, whether in Bem- 
berg’s brilliant “A toi,” that rousing song of Hammond, 
‘The Pipes of Gordon’s Men,” or the more delicate senti- 
ment of Strickland’s ° ‘Colleen Aroon.” The third singer 
of the evening, Mr. Laurenti, who was one of the quartet 
at last season’s “Pops, ”" gave striking renditions of the 
Prologue to “Pagliacci” and the scarcely less - familiar 
Serenade from “The Jewels of the Madonna, " both selec- 
tions well calculated to display the vigor and resonance 
of his baritone. The more welcome for the contrast, 
Miss Seydel, whose ability waxes, played with accustomed 
charm and skill two interesting Kreisler transcriptions and 
pieces by Brahms and Massenet. 

First and last, the concert was a complete artistic suc- 
cess. Each artist was recalled for added numbers, and 
the audience was most enthusiastic. The accompanists, 
who did their share ably, were Richard Hageman for 
Miss van Dresser, Wilhelmina Wagner for Miss Seydel, 
and Harris S. Shaw for Mr. Hackett and Mr. Laurenti, 


New Chorus Training for Three Big Concerts 


According to announcement made this week by the Sym- 
phony Hall nianagement, Boston will have the opportunity 
of hearing this season three choral works of first impor- 
tance, namely, Beethoven’s ninth symphony, Gustav 
Mahler’s second symphony and Bach's “Passion According 
to Matthew.” These great works will be presented at spe- 
cial concerts to be given on Tuesday evenings, November 
20, January 22 and March 26, by a new chorus of four 
hundred voices, especially organized and trained by 
Stephen Townsend; the Boston Symphony Orchestra, un- 
der the leadership of Dr. Muck, a distinguished assist- 
ing artists. At the first concert, the principal work will be 
the ninth symphony of Beethoven, for which the following 
quartet has been engaged : Frieda Hempel, soprano; Mar- 
garet Keyes, concralto; Arthur Hackett, tenor, and Arthur 
Middleton, bass. 

The establishment of a special mixed chorus to work in 
conjunction with the Symphony Orchestra is the result 
principally of the efforts of Stephen Townsend, who last 
year suggested the formation of such a body for the 
purpose of giving the larger choral works. This experi- 
ment was tried successfully last season, when Mr. Town- 
send trained a chorus for performances of Liszt’s “Faust” 
symphony in Boston and New York. During the summer, 
Mr. Townsend cent out invitations to more than four 
hundred Boston singers, professional and otherwise, who 
responded with such enthusiasm that it was possible to 
start rehearsals over a month ago. As it stands today, the 
chorus numbers approximately three hundred and seventy- 
five members, which is very nearly the full quota desirable. 

Nothing will be left undone to make these concerts 
successful, as it is realized that they fill an important 
need in Boston’s musical life. Dr. Muck, as well as Mr 
Townsend, has given the project enthusiastic endorse- 
ment, as the former has long been interested in organiz- 
ing a chorus to collaborate with the orchestra. To pro- 
vide ample time for the necessary orchestral rehearsals 
that must precede the full rehearsals of chorus and 
orchestra, the out-of-town schedule of the latter has been 
cut down appreciably. 


An Interesting Series of Sunday Concerts 


_H. Mudgett has made some interesting plans for the 
series of Sunday afternoon concerts at Symphony Hall. 
These concerts will take place at the usual hour, 3:30 
p m., and will continue throuch the season, beginning 
October 21, Fritz Kreisler will give the first concert. 
On October 28, there will be a concert in aid of the 
pension fund of the Symphony Orchestra, with Geraldine 
Farrar as soloist. Miss Farrar has volunteered her ser- 
vices for the occasion, which probably will be her single 
appearance in Boston this season, as, after the first of 
November, she is under contract with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, The next concert, November 4, will be 
given by a quartet of singers from the Metropolitan and 
will be chiefly operatic, The quartet includes Mabel Gar- 
rison soprano; Sophie Braslau, contralto; Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, tenor, and Arthur Middleton, bass. Others who 
will be heard later in the season are Mmes. Melba, Schu- 
mann-Heink, Homer, Hempel and Gluck; Messrs. Elman, 
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Ysaye and Cabrilowitsch, and Guiomar Novaes, who’ will 
appear for the first time at Symphony Hall. 


Apollo Club to Give Four Concerts 


The Apollo Club of Boston, an organization of eighty 
male Voices, which, under the leadership of the late B. J. 
Lang and. Emil Mollenhauer, has given two hundred and 
thirty-five concerts during the past forty-six years, has 
announced its usual series of four concerts for its forty- 
seventh season. ‘These concerts will be given on Tuesday 
evenings, as follows: November 13, Symphony Hall; 
January 15, March 5 and April 16, Jordan Hall. Soloists 
who will apoter with the club include Marie Stoddart and 
Lina Conkling, sopranos; Philip Bruce and Ralph L. Har- 
low, tenors; Alessandro Alberini, Walter H. Kidder, Alfred 
F, Denghausen and W. F. Smith, baritones ; Alfred Holy, 
harpist, and Carl Webster, cellist, 

V. H. Strickianp. 


Another Soder-Hueck Pupil Engagement 





Dorothy Beach, mezzo-contralto, has been engaged as 
soloist for the Chapel of the Annunciation, 155th street, . 
New York City, and began her services there this week. 
Miss Beach is a California girl, who came from Los An- 
zeles early this past stimmer in order to take a summer 
course of lessons at the Soder-Hueck Vocal Studios. She 

was so impressed with the various activities and public suc- 
cess of Soder-Hueck pupils, also b the results achieved by 
her in a few weeks and the marked improvement in her 
voice, that she decided to make New York City her home, 
in order to continue her vocal studies under Mme. Soder- 
Hueck’s helpful guidance. Miss Beach has had experience 
in church and concert work in California. She is the pos- 
sessor of a beautiful voice of wide compass and an at- 
tractive personality. Mme, Soder-Hueck predicts a great 
future for her, 


Godowsky’s New York Program 


The complete program for L aewala Godowsky’s only New 
York recital, to take place at Carnegie Hall, Saturday 
afternoon, October 20, is as follows: 

CONTA SEO a own k ldo 65503) vibes eteaes ¥ckhecureha sees Beethoven 
Intermezzo, op. 76, No. 3, A flat....... 6.90 bo bike #06 HaeEE rahms 
ie. On BiG Mee Ao MR 2 ko. hy.s es ve ened cui ibeks Brahms 
er OeGe (ONO Be CO Be cic ce whoweie Godowsky 
ey Be BRS FeSO I Fe Oa aE Rameau 
COONS Sccsckee's PPtARERGNA EEG Oe Kode ehalh ty ccvukseecneu Lully 
CE EN cans 9 05-006 bead COL Lowes Webi sans cb ctaaua Scarlatti 
parcarolie, OO, GG; i.sdcic sins ) 

*olonaise, F sharp minor. . : 

Valse, op. 64, No 3, A fat cde Pia abe Sead wae ek keek Cae Chopin 
Ballade, G minor.......... 

DIG TE 5 cen barges sstecsictcasesectansedceesdéonapager Henselt 
Etude (for left hand alone)..... Satis tee hPa ane yhekeran Blumenfeld 


Coe ON SN ks nod cebe en S¥aS cede be LeD Mendelssohn-Liszt 
If I Were a Bird ......... selt-Gc a 


Polonaise, E major .... 


EST ae eS: Henselt-Godowsky 
Peedi ice tN Oech: ans tienen Liszt 


Sarto Available for Sunday Evening Services 





Andrea Sarto, the well known and popular bass-baritone, 
has returned to his choir duties, as baritone soloist at the 
Central Presbyterian Church, Madison avenue and Fifty- 
seventh street, New York City. As this church has an 
afternoon service, Mr. Sarto is available for special musical 
services Sunday evenings. 
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KELLEY’S NEW ENGLAND 
SYMPHONY, FEATURE OF THE 
OPENING PHILADELPHIA 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Stokowski and His Men in Splendidly Played, All-Amer- 
ican Program—The Philadelphia Conductor 
Favors a National Ministry of Fine Arts 








Before a house in which practically every seat is sub- 
scribed, Leopold Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
played the first concerts of the present season on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, October 12 and 13. As 
Mr. Stokowski stepped upon the stage he was warmly 
greeted by the audience, to which greeting he gracefully 
responded. The program on the occasion was all-Ameri- 
can and consisted of a tone poem, “Samson,” by Rubin 
Goldmark ; Edgar Stilfman Kelley’s “New England” sym- 
phony, No. 2, in B flat minor; four character pieces after 
the “Rubaiyat” of Omar Khayyam, from Arthur Foote, and 
Philip H. Goepp’s “Heroic March.” 

For a first concert the orchestra ensemble was excep- 
tionally good and the work of the various choirs proved 
very satisfactory. Needless to say Conductor Stokowski 
had the various compositions firmly grasped in his mar- 
velous mentality. His interpretation of each and every 
work revealed an understanding that was thorough, con- 
clusive and in the highest sense artistic. The audience 
greeted the efforts of the orchestra and its remarkable 
leader with decided appreciation and unbounded enthu- 
siasm. 

The “Samson” tone poem of Goldmark was well done. 
Mr. Kelley’s symphony is the work of a master musician. 
It is so much a standard of the American repertoire that 
its beauties require no fresh praise here. Arthur Foote’s 
four character pieces are symmetrical and graciously suave, 
rather than of a passionate Oriental character. The 
“Fleroic March” from the pen of Philip H. Goepp is a 
work that has been rewritten by the composer. It is bold 
and militaristic. The rhythmic quality of the composition 
is very interesting in parts and the melodic ideas hold the 
attention throughout. The concert opened with the or- 
chestra playing “The Star Spangled Banner, of 

Ina recent interview at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, unfolded some interesting facts in relation to his 
work during the past summer, at the same time expressing 
a well defined opinion on matters pertaining to American 
composers and their activities. 

While on his vacation Mr. Stokowski examined over 122 
scores penned by American writers and finally, out-of the 
total number reviewed, selected eighteen for production 
this season. At the completion of this rather arduous task 
the conductor became convinced that the American com- 
poser, as a rule, is very prolific in the matter of ideas and 
intentions. In fact, decided talent was manifest in these 
directions, but in the majority of cases there seems to be 
an absence of exhaustive training as well as of thorough 
artistic balance, which lack naturally lessens the ability to 
give master treatment to the subjects involved. The con- 
ductor is, therefore, of the opinion that a cabinet office 
should be created for art supervision, and a Federal Con- 
servatory established wherein young composers could hear 
their works and have them criticised by a capable faculty 
of unbiased musicians. 

Despite the war and attendant stoppage of shipping for- 
eign music additions, Mr. Stokowski has succeeded in se- 
curing a few new scores from Europe, some of which he 
will include in this year’s concerts. 

Aside from an all-American there will be an all-Rus- 
sian, all-French, all-British and an all-Scandinavian pro- 
gram, not forgetting an all-Beethoven and perhaps an all- 
Wagner list. 

In conclusion the conductor said that he has come to be- 
lieve that a soloist engaged for a symphony concert is 
but a means to an end and that the end in view should not 
be an interval of which the audience takes advantage to 
indulge in a form of hero worship, recreation or astonish- 
ment aroused by superior technic, but rather it should be 
a continuing or blending of the artist’s endeavors with the 
symphonic nature of the concert. In view of this Stokow- 
ski himself has written orchestral accompaniments for cer- 
tain songs of Schumann, Liszt, Brahms, Beethoven and 
others which vocalists engaged for appearances with the 
orchestra this season will sing. As to the instrumental 
artists the style of composition desired will depend upon 
and be dictated by the type of orchestral sik a d. 


. W. 
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—SONG RECITAL— 


GUNSTER 


Mr. Harry M. Gilbert, at the Piano. 
Friday Evening, October 26th, 1917, at Eight-twenty promptly. 


New York City 


FREDERICK 


—Tenor— 





O del mio dolce ardor...............5: 
Passing By , 
Am Meer 
Wohin? ..... 
The Garland 


La Procession 
Romance 
D’une Prison 


NR a Se Ee ee ee el ae 
Night in the Desert 
Dawn in the Desert.. 


Possession 
A Song in the Night... 
Magnolia Blooms 


My Song 
¢ Resignation . 


Tickets: 75c., $1.00, $1.50 
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Edward Purcell 


Franz Schubert 
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<4 harle s Wake field Cadman 
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HEIFETZ AT CARNEGIE 
HALL, OCTOBER 27 





Jascha Heifetz, the Russian violin virtuoso, is scheduled 
to appear at Carnegie Hall, New York, on Saturday after- 
noon, October 27, and is now in New York City, at work 
on an elaborate program which will be announced later. 

He is the favorite pupil of Prof. Leopold Auer, who pre- 
dicted for him one of the greatest careers ever made by 
a violinist. He made his first public appearance in Vilna 
at the age ef six, and immediately afterward was asked 
to play at Kovna. Before he was eleven years old, he had 
made a tour of the principal cities of Russia, Germany, 
Switzerland, France, Norway, Sweden and Denmark. His 
father was his first teacher, Mr. Heifetz, senior, being a 
professional violinist with a good record as a soloist and 
orchestral player. 

The young man is an ardent kodak fiend, and is quite 
competent in the arts of photography. He is also a great 
rower and tennis player, with a love of the “bike” and an 
interest in the automobile and the aeroplane that keeps his 


He is a fearless and very skilful 


parents awake nights. 
warmly of Norway as the swim 


swimmer, and speaks 
mer’s paradise. 

His linguistic expression is limited to French, Russian 
and German, with a few phrases of English. He is very 
well set up, tall, fair with blue-gray eyes set wide apart 
in a fine head, more like an English high-school boy than 
a Russian violin virtuoso, the personification of reticence 
and modesty. He objects violently to being called a boy 
prodigy, and is evidently in radiant health and buoyant 
spirits 


Behymer Telegraphs of Matzenauer Success 





Haensel and Jones are in receipt of the following tele 
gram from L. E, Behymer regarding Margarete Matzen 
auer’s first appearance in southern California: “Matzen 
auer concerts a great success artistically.” As all of her 
dates were guarantee engagements by various clubs and 
organizations, there was no question of her financial suc 
cess, that being already assured. 
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Opera House, 


isohn Stadium, 
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Open-air performance of ' ‘Pagliacci’ at Lew- 


Tour of Cuba, Poste Rico and South America 
with Bracale Opera Company. 


OPERATIC APPEARANCES IN AMERICA 


ys mmareapen Fitziu 


erformance of “Goyescas” at Metro- Present—Winning new laurels with the Sigaldi 
Opera Company in Mexico City. 


Future—Season of 1917-18 engaged for special per- 
formances with the Chicago Opera Company. 
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MAXIMILIAN PILZER, 
A MASTER OF THE VIOLIN 








His Career and His Recent Extraordinary Success at 
Chicago 

Maximilian Pilzer, the violinist, is no stranger to con- 
cert halls in his native America, but his activities have been 
principally confined to New York for several years past 
and it is only within the last year, in reality, that he has 
begun to win for himself throughout the country that same 
renown that has long been his in the metropolis and the 
East. Wherever Mr. Pilzer has appeared, public and 
press have united in unanimous approval of his art. This 
was again proved in Chicago, on the occasion of his first 
recital on Sunday, October 7. Such notices as those re 
printed below are only won by an artist of the first rank. 

In view of the fact that Mr. Pilzer will be heard so ex- 
tensively throughout the United States this coming season 
a short biographical sketch of him will not be out of 
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place here. He was born in New York on February 26, 
18¢0 (which was one month after the date his present man- 
ager, Daniel Meyer, opened his office in London). -At the 
age of three he was always found whenever an instrument 
was being played or even an organ in the street, beating 
the time with his little hands or any little stick he could 
get hold of. Dr. Beck, the family physician, coming one 
day to visit the family and noticing this, advised that he 
should be trained as a musician and bought him a little 
violin. In his sixth year he commenced to take serious 
lessons and soon after began a long career as a musical 
prodigy. In his twelfth year he was sent over to Europe 
to study under Joachim and in 1902, when only twelve 
years old, gave a series of recitals throughout the prin- 
cipal cities of northern Europe, where he was proclaimed 
as the “American Boy Wonder.” After playing through- 
out Europe and appearing finally with Sir Henry Wood's 
Orchestra in London, he returned to New York about ten 
years ago. Since then he has appeared in recitals in many 
of the principal cities in the East and been on many occa- 
sions soloist with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 
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And here follow the splendid tributes paid him by the 
Chicago press after his recent recital there: 


Unheralded, this young master, and the word master is not an 
exaggeration, instantly won the unqualified favor CI his public. 
Searcely had he drawn the first luscious tones of the adagio in 
the Handel sonata, than a current of sym etic understanding 
joined the audience in a common pleasure. r. Pilzer is certainly 
easily one of the most interesting violin ae ee before the 
world today. His tone is ample, warm, soulful, colored with much 
distinction and his art is as fine as his own native modesty.— 
Herman Devries, Chicago American, October 8. 


Pilzer’s great merit is an entirely clear, clean tone.—Edward 


Moore, Chicago Journal, October 8. 
. .«*. He made manifest some highly commendable qualities 
of art. His tone is broad and of admirable quality, and it lent 


considerable nobility to his interpretation of Handel’s strains. In 
the concerto Mr. Pilzer showed that his technical equipment is 
sufficiently complete to cause no uneasiness to the connoisseur 
whe ie pleasure in virtuosity.—Felix Borowski, Chicago Herald, 
ctober . 


He is a good violinist, by any measure. Nobody's tone is cleaner. 
He selected a good medium for his beginning—Handel’s E major 
sonata—and he played it with purity, fullness, sane simplicity.— 
Donaghey, Chicago Tribune, October 8. 


Mr. Pilzer is a ‘brilliant performer, endowed with a very fleet 
and facile technic and with much musical taste.—Maurice Rosen 
feld, Chicago News, October 8, 


His playing of the tricky “Caprice Basque” displayed his tech- 
nical mastery, and in the ‘aust Fantasie’ of Wieniawski his 
playing of harmonics was beautifully and skillfully accomplished.— 
Arthur Bissell, Chicago Examiner, October 8. 





His tone is warm, he can make the melody sing, his technic is 
clean and he has the feeling. Yesterday afternoon’s playing was 
enough to prove that he is an artist of quality and one whom it 
will be well worth while to hear again.—Karlton Hackett, Chicago 
Post, October 8. 


Violin Strings 





Strings always have been a source of trial’ to the vio- 
linist. The beginner and student who have not advanced 
to the point where a perfectly true string is essential, finds 
his cause for complaint when his strings break too often; 
this is especially true of the E string and to overcome this 
trouble many substitutes for gut are used, particularly 
silk E strings. Of late many violinists, even including 
great artists, have taken to the steel E string. These 
strings formerly did not come into favor inasmuch as 
there was certain difficulty in tuning them to a fraction, 
but this has been overcome by a very ingenious attach- 
ment, which, fastened to the tail piece of the violin, allows 
the steel E string to be tuned to the minutest fraction 
of a tone. 

The advanced performer on the violin demands a string 
which is true in fifths, in other words, one which will stop 
correctly in all positions. In past vears critical violinists 
have had to select these strings with great care and pa- 
tience, and it is only within the last few years that the 
so-called “tested” strings have come into favor. These 
strings are prepared so that they are of perfectly even 











What the New York Critics Said: —_ 


Of the soloists - 
was by far the most 
York Evening Mail. 


, the contralto, 
successful_—New 


Incidental solos were sung by 
a contralto with a rich voice and a smooth, 
even style of singing—New York Herald. 


——, a contralto with a really 
good voice and skill in singing —New 


York Sun. 


The most satisfactory in voice and style 


anne New York 


was Times 
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AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 


NOW IN THE COUNTRY 
TOUR STARTS IMMEDIATELY 


“Louis Siegel is no ‘small talent’; he has the material 
from which masters are made.”—-Brussels Informations. 
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Throughout Europe and America in 
GRAND OPERA LIGHT OPERA 
CONCERT RECITAL 
CHURCH ORATORIO 
The Universal Success of 
is a Standing Tribute to the Work Accomplished in the 
YEATMAN GRIFFITH STUDIOS 
STUDIOS: 318 West 82nd Street NEW YORK 
Telephone 8537 Schuyler 
SAMUI ULL i HAAHLALALANHHAL HNIWHAIHNLHH HH tt 
gauge throughout, hence true in vibrations. Occasionally Christine Langenhan Engaged for pees — “wy song songs, te four | languages ‘ tench 
“ve 2<e "t . 1e the > > we : - Lngish, ussian anc serman She immediately showed tha she 
caneed ty woeven stretching or climatie tain Syracuse Salon Musical Club wit ¢ sneer i, be stoned with sn ‘ong We men inert 
To meet the requirements of all violinists, John Fried- Christine Langenhan, the distinguished soprano, who vent of Dee equenss capacities It ae set h sensuous beauty and 
rich & Bro., of 279 Fifth avenue, New York, have various opened her season October 3 in Lockport, N. Y., and breath ‘conteal, ond qhen abe ". hresed in 6 oe ae ake cane 


grades of strings which can be highly recommended. For (Qctober 10 in Pittsfield, Mass., where she was enthusiasti- 
the use of students, professional players and those who 

desire a string which can be depended upon to have last- 

ing qualities as well as good tone, their “Reliable ” strings 

are satisfactory. These strings are prepared of well se- 

lected gut, and are not too hard in finish; a hard string 

will not vibrate easily and therefore will not produce good 

tone, therefore this “Reliable” string is all that the name 

implies. both as to strength and tone. 

Genuine Italian strings are known to produce the best 
tone quality, being of soft texture, very pliable and for 
that reason responsive to the bow. This firm offers the 
“Padua” string to such as desire a soft string, and this 5 
particular grade has been one of its best sellers for over 
thirty-five years. A still finer grade of genuine Italian 
strings is the “Marvel;” these are of the best quality 
obtainable, selected for their light color and perfect tone 
qualities, 

The interesting catalogue issued by the firm should be 
in the hands of all violinists, and a request for a copy, 
mentioning the Musicat Courier, will promptly be given 
attention by the firm, which is internationally known as 
one of the large dealers in rare old violins, 


Isolde Menges in Canada 





The tour of Isolde Menges, the brilliant young English 
violinist, is continuing throughout Canada with unabated 
success. Not long ago she played at London, Ont., and 
the Advertiser of that city tells about the large attendance 
at her four recitals there and about the tremendous enthus- 
iasm of the listeners. One of the recitals was given for 
an audience of school children, as Miss Menges thinks it a 
most important thing for the youngsters to learn to hear, 
know and love good music. She preceded her playing with 
a short address to the kiddies and when she was finished 
the applause of her youthful audience almost raised the 





roof. At the end she played “God Save the King,” in —_ —_ A 

which the chorus of children did justice to the training 4 Bape tg agp ge oy 
he soprano, on e steps o her summer ome on Ong Sian¢ 

received in the public schools. At Massey Hall, Toronto, An evidence of the feeling of Mme, Langenhan, an American by 

another large and appreciative audience gathered to hear adoption and marriage, is given by the large flag which hangs just 

the artist. The Mail and Empire is very warm in its praise behind her, 


of the event, and the Globe also pays “deserved tribute to ; y gi. A's 
cally received, will make her debut in Syracuse, N. Y., Oc- 


the play nd says: F 5 
hg icdty *° tober 26, with the Salon Musical Club. 


She must be credited with a genuine triumph. She proved her- : ‘ 
self to be an excellent executioner and a catholic interpreter of In compliance with the request of the club, Mme. 
varied styles of music. She plays with a large sonorous tone, has langenhan will present the same program in. which she 


abundance of technic, and a sensitive temperament. She prefaced scored such a success in Boston last April. 


each selection by a few remarks in naive comment on its style or : a 

meaning, these remarks being intended for the benefit of those in Mr. Downes, the critic of the Boston Post, then said : 

the audience who might not he familiar with the literature of the Christine Langenhan, soprano, sang for the first time _in Boston 
yesterday afternoon in Jordan Hall. Coenraad von Bos accom- 


violin, zB 


she had evident reasons for so doing—the reasons of an intelligent 
musician and a dramatic interpreter, Miss Langenhan’s temperament 
fits her particularly, one would say, for the theatre—she has sung 
in opera in Europe—but it may be added that few singers of opera 
ire heard to so much advantage in a concert hall 

Mme. Langenhan will give her first New York recital 
of this season November 9, at Aeolian Hall, with Richard 
Hageman as accompanist. She is to introduce at this re 
cital new Slavic music. She will also sing a group of 
Russian and a group of Bohemian songs in the original 
language. Her program will further include songs in Ger 
man, and as a feature manuscript songs dedicated to her by 
American composers 


Guilmant Organ School Notes 





With a large enrollment and increased facilities, the 
Guilmant Organ School reopened for the season last week 
The percentage of men who are studying this year is much 
larger than usual, notwithstanding the conditions prevailing 
throughout the country. 

The examinations for the free scholarships brought can- 
didates from distant points, and the competition was a keen 
and interesting one. This resulted in the selection of Harry 
W. Cosgrove, New York; Pauline George, Kittanning, Pa. ; 
Ruth Palmer Sullivan, Norwich, Conn.; Archie K. Rider, 
New York State; Lillian E. Fowler, New York, and An- 
drew J. Roth, Bedford Park, N. Y., as the successful com- 
petitors. This is the third year Mr, and Mrs. Philip 
Rerolzheimer have enabled young men and women to study 
at the Guilmant School with the advantage of free tuition. 
Dr. William C. Carl has organized the various departments 
and begun his teaching in the art of organ playing. The 
school year has started auspiciously, with brilliant prospects 
for the season. 


Elman Recital, October 21 


Mischa Elman will give a recital at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Sunday afternoon, October 21, at 3 o'clock. Mr 
Elman’s program will include the Vivaldi “Nachez” con 
certo in G minor, Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole,” Handel's 
second sonata in E major, his own paraphrase on “Deep 
River,” hig tango based on Albeniz’s composition, the 
Chopin-Wilhelmj nocturne, the Brahms- Joachim Hungarian 
dance, No. 7, and Paganini’s “I Palpiti.” 

Philip Gordon will be at the piano, 

Immediately after his recital Mr. Elman will leave for a 
prolonged tour. 
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CHICAGO PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
MAKES SUCCESSFUL DEBUT 
UNDER ARTHUR DUNHAM 





Maximilian Pilzer Creates Much Interest at First Appearance—Dates for 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra's “Pops’”” Announced—“Martha” Opens Boston 
English Opera’s Second Week—American Conservatory Recital Series— 
Sibyl Sammis MacDermid Delights—Mendelssohn Club Shows 
Patriotism—Zoellner Quartet to Appear—Murdock Trio 
Heard—Other Local Happenings 


Chicago, Ill, October 13, 1917 
Somewhat earlier than usual, the Sunday afternoon con 
certs started this week with two: Arthur Dunham's new 


Philharmonic Orchestra in its initial concert at the Illinois, 
and Maximilian Pilzer's at the Playhouse—also his first in 
Chicago Both were listened to by goodly audiences, 
whose abundant enthusiasny assured the newcomers of Chi 
cago’s hearty welcome 

Indeed deserving of the highest praise is Arthur Dun 
ham, who has assembled, rehearsed and worked diligently 
with an orchestra that will be a high light in the musical 
life of Chicago. Made up of some fifty men—apparently 
eager, enthusiastic and active—the orchestra has a solid 
body of tone, is well balanced, accurate, and has an ensem- 
ble which is on par and may even surpass some orchestras 
heard here. Led by such a routined, excellent musician 
as Arthur Dunham, who knows what a good orchestra 
should be and has the ability and forcefulness to make such 
an orchestra with the right material—and evidently he has 
the right material—there is a place for the Philharmonic 
Orchestra in Chicago. The result of the summer's work- 
ing together was the excellent accomplishments achieved 
at this, its first program of fifteen. There is life, spirit, 
color and excellent tone in its interpretations, and the 
players understand Conductor Dunham's every move and 


respond in a con\ incing manner to his beat. The over- 
ture to Wagner's * ‘Rienzi,” which opened the program, the 
Godard “Adagio Pathetic,” and the Tschaikowsky symphony 
No. 4 in F were admirably set forth and gave great pleas 
ure to the many hearers. Too much cannot be said in 
praise of the delightful readings given the numbers, and 
Conductor Dunham as well as his orchestra has every rea- 


son to feel proud of their legitimate success on last Sun- 
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day May the Philharmonic Orchestra of Chicago with 
Arthur Dunham as conductor go far on the road which 
leads to success, and it is the opinion of all those who have 
heard this new organization and who know its conductor, 
that it will 

As soloist. Rita Fornia, mezzo-soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, was chosen. The- writer heard her 
only in her first selection, the arioso from Bemberg’s “La 
Mort de Jeanne d’Arc.” Mme. Fornia is possessed of a 
voige that is large and rich in tonal coloring, but which 
she did not use to best advantage. 


Orchestra’s “Pops” Announced 


The series of ten popular concerts by the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra will be given again in Orchestra Hall on 
rhursday evenings, beginning October 25. The dates for 
the others will be November 15 and 29, December 27, Jan- 
uary 10 and 31, February 12, March 14 and 28, and April 
18. Although the scale of prices for the regular concert 
subscription is higher, that for the “pops” remains the 
same as last season. 


What Rudolph Reuter and His Pupils Are Doing 


Frank Mannheimer, artist-pupil of Rudolph Reuter, has 
gone on tour with James Goddard, of the Chicago Opera 
Association, as his accompanist and assisting soloist. 

Howard McKnight and Granville English, from the 
Reuter studio, who have both enlisted, have obtained fur- 
loughs, and are touring as accompanists. The latter is 
with Nellie and Sara Kouns. 

Rudolph Reuter’s Chicago piano recital takes place this 
season at the Playhouse, unday afternoon, November 11, 
under the direction of Carl Kinsey. Mr. Reuter will play 
novelties by Dieter, Brune and Carpenter, and will repeat 
the second sonatina by Busoni, which he was the first to 
play shortly after its publication in America, nearly four 
vears ago. 

Bush Conservatory Notes 


The Spiering master class for violinists will hold its first 
meeting of the season, October 26. 

The enrollment this season at Bush Conservatory is larger 
than ever, and, notwithstanding the war conditions, the in- 
dications are that it will be the largest and most successful 
in the history of the institution he students come from 
every State in the Union and Canada, and the capacity of 
Colonial Hall, the Bush dormitory, is already overtaxed. 
The plans for the season include a number of recitals by 
the artist members of the faculty, dates of which will be 
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announced later, and weekly student recitals throughout 
the season. Among the additions to the curriculum of 
Bush Conservatory is the normal course for voice teachers, 
conducted by Herbert Miller, and the normal course for 
violin teachers, conducted by Rowland E. Leach. © 

Special announcement will be made next week of the 
concerts to be given by the artist members of the faculty 
of Bush Conservatory in a series similar to that given last 
season, which was such a distinct success. 

At the first of this series there will be given the first 
performance of the trio for piano, violin and cello, op. 
14, by Edytard Collins. Mr. Collins, as pianist; Rowland 
FE. Leach, violinist, and Antonio Sala, cellist, will co-oper- 
vate in the presentation of this important work. 


Charles Wakefield Cadman’s Recital 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, American composer and au- 
thority on Pre folksong, and ae Indian mezzo- 
soprano, wi pear in a program o man compositions 
and “Indian Mu sic Talk? Wednesday, October 24. Mr. 
Cadman’s trio in D major for violin, cello and piano will 
be a big feature of this recital. Interest in Mr. Cadman 
is very great at the present time, on account of the recent 
acceptance of his opera for performance at the Metropol- 
itan Opera, New York City, this season. 


Many Stults Pupils Under the Flag 


Among the numerous studios in Chicago that have sent 
students forth into the various activities engineered by the 
war, special mention must be accorded at of Walter 
Allen tults, well known baritone and singing instructor. 
rhe following young men from his class are now engaged 
in war activities as follows, viz.: 

Herman Ashbaucher, who prior to his enlistment held 
the position of tenor in the Chicago First Baptist Church, 
is now a member of Hospital Unit No. 12, somewhere in 
France. 

John D. Barker, basso-cantante, formerly bass in the 
Winnetka Congregational Church choir, at present engaged 
in Y. M. C. A. work in England. 

Fred Bollman, bass, also in United States Base Hospital 
in France. 

Homer Stuntz, baritone, Y. M. C. Ft. Sheridan. 
Harold Saurer, baritone, soloist in | sd, First Ba 
tist Church, member of Base Hospital Unit No. 13, daily 

expecting orders to go abroad. 

Ried Hillyard, bass, soloist New England Congregational 
Church, member of Hospital Unit No. 11. 

Glenn Chamberlain, tenor, having just completed a year 
on the road under Redpath management, has enlisted in 
the Marines. 

Miller Callahan, baritone, member of Officers’ Reserve 
Training Camp at Fort Sheridan, and now awaiting exam- 
ination for the Aviation Corps. 

Van Pope, tenor, second lieutenant in the Regular 
Army. 

Claude Palmer, tenor, choir director First M. E. Church, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, now at Camp Grant, Rockford, III. 

Elliot Orberg, baritone, Camp Grant, Rockford, Ill. 

Moreover, two of Mr. Stults’ young lady pupils have 
given up their vocal work and entered training classes in 
one of the prominent hospitals, and are expecting to leave 
for the front early in the spring. 


Chicago Musical College Notes 


The Chicago Musical Colle, ege presented the second of its 
series of matinees on Saturday, at 11 o’clock. The pro- 
gram was presented by students and by Alice May Carley, 
guest artist. 

Two of the composers represented on the program of 
the Chicago Musical College on Saturda lay are former stu- 
dents of the institution, Alexander MacFadyen, whose 
song, “Haste Thee, My Song,” will be interpreted, was a 
member of the com poe class, and Cecil Burleigh, 
whose work for violi —” will be played also, 
studied composition in the col 


Pilzer’s Chicago Debut 


Also appearing for the first time before a Chicago audi- 
ence, Maximilian Pilzer won success both distinct and un- 
qualified. Practically unknown here, the gifted violinist 
established himself from the start as a master of his in- 
strument. The writer was able to hear only the last move- 
ment of the Max Bruch G minor concerto, which was given 
a masterly interpretation and was well rewarded by hearty 
applause ; the Schumann-Auer “Vogel als Prophet,” the 
Chopin “Minute” waltz, and the violinist’s own “Berceuse,” 
both of which pleased so greatly that they had to be re- 
peated ; “Caprice Basque,” by Sarasate, and the Wieniawski 

“Faust” fantasie. With his broad, sweeping tone of #.J- 
mirable quality, amazing, clean cut technic, musical taste 
and brilliant art, Mr. Pilzer won the favor of his listeners. 
So enthusiastic was the audience that the violinist had to 
add several encores before the applause would cease. He 
is an artist to be reckoned with and merits a place in the 
front rank of the best violinists of the day. The success 
achieved at his first Chicago recital presages well for future 
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appearances here. He is to be the soloist with Arthur 
Dunham’s Philharmonic Orchestra next Sunday afternoon. 

In choosing Isaac van Grove, one of the best accom- 
panists in this part of the country was selected. His work 
at the piano was a source of coat pleasure. 


“Martha” Opens Second Week of English Opera 


Judging from the audience which assembled during this 
week to witness the second offering of the Boston English 
Opera Company, it would seeme safe to predict a 
long and successful season at the Strand Theatre for this 
organization. The quality of the performances is of a 
high order and greatly pleases the patrons, who are becom- 
1 more and more numerous each-day. The matinees on 

ednesdays and Saturdays are especially favored and 
students from music and high schools are urged by their 
teachers to attend them. On Wednesday a sold out house 
was again the case, many teachers bringing their classes 
to hear Flotow’s melodious score. 

The Martha on Wednesday afternoon was Hazel Eden, 
who already is a great favorite with the patrons. She sang 
with her usual charm, disclosing her lovely soprano to good 
advantage, especially in “The Last Rose of Summer,” 
which, of course, was encared. However, Martha is not 
one of her best roles. Nancy was done by Elaine de 
Sellem. Francis Tyler sang Lord Tristan, William Weg- 
ener, Lionel, and Arthur Deane was Plunkett. Mr. Weg 
ener is the possessor of a pleasing tenor voice and his work 
was effective, save at times when he forced his upper tones. 
The balance of the cast was adequate; likewise the orches- 
tra, under Selli Simonson. 


Musicians’ Club Announcements 


The opening meeting of the Musicians’ Club of Women 
(formerly the Amateur Musical Club) will be held Octo- 
ber 22 at the Illinois Theatre, where a program arranged 
by the board of directors will be presented by members of 
the club. John Alden Carpenter will be the guest of the 
day, The visiting artists which the club will bring here 
this year will be Reinald Werrenrath, on November 19; 
Guiomar Novaes, the Brazilian pianist, on January 28, and 
Jacques Thibaud, on March 4. 


February 3 Is Date for Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 
Concert 


F. Wight Neumann finally has succeeded in persuading 
Charles Wagner to give up the Auditorium Theatre Sunday 
afternoon, February 3, originally booked for John McCor-. 
mack, to enable Mr. Neumann to present the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, conductor, there on that 
date. 


Edward Clarke Completes Chautauqua Tour 


Edward Clarke, the Chicago baritone, together with 
Rachel Steinman Clarke, violinist, and Earl Victor Prahl, 
completed an unusual Chautauqua tour early in September. 
They gave 142 concerts in seventy-one towns in seventy 
days, making the circuit in their automobile, covering 4,500 
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miles. They report their experience to have been an alto- 
gether delightful summer outing. Since their return Mr. 
Clarke spent some time in New York City, and since Sep- 
tember 12 he and Mrs. Clarke have been busy with their 
classes in voice and violin at the Lyceum Arts Conservatory. 


: The Knupfer Studios 


The supplementary classes to the juvenile department of 
the Knupfer studios met for the first time last week under 
the supervision of nity S08 Massmann. Instruction in 


these classes, which are free to pupils of the school, is given 
in four divisions, which are devoted respectivel to hand 
culture, notation, rudiments, ear training and kindred 


branches of musical education. An important feature of 
this class is the children’s class recital which follows each 
meeting. 
American Conservatory Recital 

Kimball Hall was not large enough to hold the throng 
eager to hear the first regular weekly recital of the Ameri- 
can Conservatory of Music. The capacity of the hall was 
taxed and many waited in the corridor, hoping to obtain 
admission for some part of the program. The Bach sonata 
for piano and violin in E major, played by Messrs. Spencer 
and Butler, opened the afternoon’s enjoyment. Following 
this a quintet for piano, two violins, viola and cello was 
presented by a quintet made up of members of the con- 
servatory’s faculty. Heniot Leyy, the popular Chicago 
pianist and one of the prominent ‘members of the Ameri- 
can Conservatory faculty, participated in the Brahms quar- 
tet with his usual artistic style. Each number was heartily 
applauded by the large audience, made up principally of 
students of the school, for whose special benefit these re- 
citals are given. These weekly programs are one of the 
features of the American Conservatory’s activities and are 
indeed highly valuable to its pupils, 


Sibyl Sammis MacDermid Delights Club Members 

Probably the feature of the program given by the Chi- 
cago Woman's Musical Club, Thursday afternoon, was the 
group of James G. MacDermid’s popular works, sung by 
the gifted soprano, Sibyl Sammis MacDermid. This com- 
prised the well known Chicagoan’s “I Call to Mind a Day,” 
“The Magic of Your Voice” (written for Mme. Galli- 
Curci), “The House of Dreams” (written for John McCor- 
mack) and “If You Would Love Me.” With the composer 
at the piano Mrs. MacDermid and the compositions won a 
rousing reception. 


Chicago Mendelssohn Club Shows Patriotism 
It is of interest to note that the Chicago Mendelssohn 
Club, of which Harrison M. Wild is the prominent con- 
ductor, has again shown its patriotism and subscribed 
$1,000 to the new Liberty Loan. 


M. Jennette Loudon to Assist 
M. Jennette Loudon, the well and favorably known pian- 
ist and instructor, will be one of the special writers for 
this office of the Musica. Courter during the season and 
will assist in reviewing the many concerts scheduled for 
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the season. Miss Loudon is also the pianist and guiding 
genius of the Beethoven Trio and a writer of ability 


Zoeliner Quartet to Appear Here 


Negotiations are now pending for an appearance of the 
widely known Zoellner Quartet here during the season 
The quartet's friends and admirers—of which they count 
many in the Windy City—are looking forward with much 
anticipation to their concert here. 


The Murdock Trio in Concert 


Under the auspices of the Men's League of the First 
Congregational Church of Rogers Park, the Murdock Tric 
presented an interesting program there Friday evening 
The trio—which is made up of Leta Murdock, violinist; 
Mora Murdock, pianist and soprano, and Elizabeth Olk- 
Roehlk, cellist--is well balanced and plays exceedingly 
well, They were greeted with enthusiastic plaudits through- 
out the evening’s entertainment and might have added 
many encores had such been their desire. In a trio by 
Schuett and numbers hy Tschaikowsky, Boccherini and 
Fernandez-Arbos, the Murdock Trio delighted the listeners. 
Elizabeth Olk-Roehlk played numbers by Golterman, Ditts 
dorf-Kreisier and Popper, Mora Murdock rendered 
Stickles, Leoni and Bauer selections, and Leta Murdock 
was heard to advantage in a group by Francoeur-Kreisler, 
Wieniawski and Kreisler. Each won individual 
which was highly deserved. 

Last week the trio furnished the program at the opening 
reception of the La Grange Woman's Club, October 2, and 
also at the opening meeting of the Wilmette Woman's Club 
the following day, October 3. 


success, 


Additions to International College of Music Faculty 

rhe International College of Music and Expression, lo 
cated in the Auditorium Building, has this season made 
some important additions to its faculty. These include 
Herbert Wrightson, the composer and theorist, who will 
teach piano, organ and theory; Elsie Edgar Bennett, read 
er and impersonator, as instructor in the expression 
branches; Ferne Gramling, operatic soprano, for voice and 
repertoire, and Elmer Henry Gill, for voice, piano and 
musical history. Mr. Gill will also conduct the choral club. 
Emma Clark-Mottl is the president and director of this 
school 

At a meeting of the Washington Park Club on Monday 
afternoon, October 8, Elizabeth }enkins, a student of the 
college, sang several solos, her beautiful contralto voice 
and artistic interpretation being much enjoyed. Mrs. Clark- 
Mottl gave a talk upon the Co-relative Arts Club, which 
meets monthly at 63 Auditorium Building, and is open to 
all persons interested in music and the kindred arts 


Notes 
Alexander Lehmann, who spent his vacation on his 
yacht, Strad, has resumed teaching at his private resi 
dence. He has also joined the faculty of the Chicago Con 
servatory in the Lyon & Healy Building. 
Jeannette Cox 
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In the second performance of ‘Madame Butterfly” Miss 
Mason confirmed the impression she had made in her ex- 
quisite interpretation of the title role. She is a lyric soprano 
with a voice of silk, which she manages with excellent taste. 
It has brilliant high tones which she attacks and sustains 
with perfect control and placement and a sweetness which 
is captivating. The unfortunate Japanese finds in Miss 
Mason an equally successful interpreter also from the point 
of view of characterization and interpretation of the per- 
sonage. At various times during the performance the public 


entrance in the first act, where Miss Mason dares to sing 
the part as it is written by the composer for exceptional 
voices; in fact very few singers are able to reach the high 
register demanded by this alteration.—E/ Pueblo, September 
16, 1917. 


enthusiastically showed their approbation, especially at her | 
























the cradle of the 
throat of Edith 


ae a throat really privileged to be 
sweetest voice of a lyric soprano—that is the 
Mason. 

It is with the greatest enthusiasm that we return to speak 
again of the revelation of Edith Mason—because she gives 
vigorous promise of a bright and triumphant career on the 
lyric stage. What charm she was able to give to the char 
acter she represented! Her Micaela will remain forever in 
our hearts. She sang her part with such tenderness that in 
the third act she moved the public to tears, by her sincere 











expression of real feeling and by the marvelous method of 
singing she used in her aria, in which the tones were 
emitted one by one with the most perfect intonation, with 
the suavest colors it is possible to conceive. The whole 
public accorded her a tremendous ovation, revealing the 
most legitimate triumph; an ovation interminable in which 
no hand remained inactive, and in which the name of Edith 


Mason was consecrated forever among us. 














Miss Edith Mason, who was presented for the first time 
before us, singing the role of Cio-Cio San, truthfully merits 
the highest and sincerest praise for her exquisite voice of 
beautiful timbre, which reveals a complete and perfect vocal 
technic, The scene in the second act in which Butterfly 
with sincere faith awaits the return of her loved, was 
sung by Miss Mason with exquisite delicacy, and with abso- 
lute command of her beautiful voice; but where she reached 
great emotional heights was in the farewell to her child in 
the finale of the third act, Here, desperately tragic and 
touchingly pathetic, she sang with vibrating passion and 
feeling the powerful ioiepdbeasbler: September 8, 1917. 
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EDITH MASON AS MME. BUTTERFLY. 





Miss Mason seems created especially to portray the 





heroine 
“Madame Butterfly.” She sings excellently with an exquisite voice of great extension and 
variety of tone coloring, which she manages with elegance and great command of vocal 
effects. As an actress she knows and dominates the stage-—E/ Democrata, September 8, 1917. 
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She sang the aria of the third act in an absolutely irreproachable 


manner, and received a tremendous ovation.—E/ Diario, September 17, 
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The National Patriotic Song Committee 
(Continued from page 5.) 


ficers of the committee are as follows: Emily Nichols 
Hatch, chairman; Dr. H, Holbrook Curtis, treasurer; Flor- 
ence Hudson Botsford, secretary; Robert Stuart Pigott, 
corresponding secretary. The chairmen of the standing 
committees are: David Bispham, Studios and Conserya- 
tories: Yvonne de Tréville, New Music; Ernest Schelling, 
instrumentalists; Kendall K, Mussey, Co-operation with 
Mayor's Committee on National Defense. 

he National Council is made up of the officers of the 
committee and the following 
Florence Macbeth 


Inez Barbou 

phie Braslau Mrs. Edward MacDowell 
Anna Case Riccardo Martin 
Marcella Craft Dr. William P. Merrill 


Maud Morgan 
Florence Mulford 
Frank Damrosch Lambert Murphy 
Walter Damrosch ay Peterson 
Clarence Dickinson Margaret Romaine 
Charles H, Ditson Albert Spalding 
Augette Foret James Stanley 

Percy Grainger John Philip Sousa 
Cieorge Harris, Jr Emma Thursby 

Julia Heinrich Frank E. Tours 
Willham Wade Marcia Van Dresser 
Louise Homer Henry Weldon 
Kathleen Howard John Barnes Wells 
Margret Keyes Florence Hinkle Withe: spoon 
Frank La Forge Herbert Witherspoon 


he other members of the committee are 
Olove Jagger 


Frank Croxton 
Vera Curtis 


Hinshaw 


Vernon Archibald 

Lewis K. Brown Frieda Klink 
Edythe Browning Reginald de Koven 
Helen Clarke Mrs. George Krey 
! an Wells Clary Marta Linderskéld 
Mrs, N. J, Corey Marie Lohman 


Isadore Luckstone 
Mary Thornton McDermott 
Francis Maclennan 
Marie Morrisey 
Lillian Sherwood Newkirk 
Elizabeth Levings 
James J. MeCahe 
Louise MacMahon 
Elinor Murphy 
Florence Otis 
Fox Edna Peard 
Florence Petch 
James Price 
Purdon Robinson 


Ralph Cox 
Ross David 

J). W. Davis 

Miss Destrey 

Roma Devonne-Hempstead 
John Eggers 

Alfred Ely 

Reba Cornet Emory 
Elena Ervina 
Anabel Farrington 
D seorge Henry 
Louise Gardner 

}. Bertha Gibbes 


Harry M. Gilbert 
Edith White Griffing Woodruff Rogers 
Mr S. C. Harris Jennie Slater 


Frank Hastings Grace Stellner 
Margret Hopkins Arnolde Stephenson 
Mrs. Hampton P. Howell F. V. Storrs 

Mabel Hughes Mariott Strickland 
Elfreda James Harriet Thorburn 
Eleanor Johnson Wm. Denham Tucker 
la Claude Warford 


vis L. Lambert 
Paul Althouse Drake Warner 
Zabetta Brenska Althouse Herbert Waterous 
Elsie Baker Harry N. Wiley 
Blanche Bellaire T. Tertius Noble 
Irene R. Brickner A. Russ Patterson 
t Bryant Idelle Patterson 


Maximilian Pilzer 

Maud Powell 

Berneyse Puckett 

Franklin Riker 

Carl Cochems Francis Rogers 

Laura Combs John K, Roosa 

Alexander Russell 
Germaine Schnitzer 
Francie Schofield 

Florence Easton Ernestine Schumann-Heink 
Adelaide Fischer Mrs. E. Farrington Smith 
Alvin Gillette Leonora Sparkes 

Edith Chapman Goold Charles Gilbert Spross 


Charles Wakefield Cadman 
Henrietta Cammeyer 
Hernadette Carey 

hieanora de Cisneros 


Evelyn Cristy 
I nee (Cummings 
Donna Easley 


Ethel Hadley Marie Sundelius 
Emily Harford Wager Swayne 

Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine Mrs. Clara E. Thoms 
Florence Harvey Paul Tietjens 
Katherine Ruth Heyman Earle Tuckerman 


Reinald Werrenrath 


Bruno Hubhn 
Frederick Wheeler 


Charles D. Isaacson 

Che associate members are 
Marguerite Beriza Mischa Levitzski 
Marguerite Challet Chev. Dante del Papa 
Mme. Lina Coen Leon Rothier 
Maurice Dambois Maggie Teyte 
George Cameron Eustis Jacques Thibaut 
Arthur George Greta Torpadie 
Margaret George Mme. Hervor Torpadic 
Yvette Guilbert Angelico Valerio 


Marjorie Knight's Activities 





soprano, recently sang at the Musical 
In her numbers, “Para” (Arditi) 
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And Mr. Valeri, returning to their home at Neponsit, L. 


COT pes, Doe 
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VALERI, THE WELL KNOWN VOCAL TEACHER OF NEW YORK, 
I., from Bar Harbor, Me. 
October 1, 


Mme. Valeri opened her New York studios on 





and “Les Yeux” (Rabey), she was accompanied by Joseph 
Wynne. On October 11, Miss Knight sang “Mimi’s Song” 
from “Boheme” at the National Opera Club’s meeting at 
he Waldorf-Astoria, New York, and she will be the 
soloist at an autumn musicale to be given on Thursday 
evening, October 25, under the auspices of the Music 
Students’ League. She is a young singer and her season 
begins promisingly. 


Mme. Alda’s Pre-Opera Season 


Frances Alda, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, will begin her concert tour at Scranton, Pa., on 
October 22. After that she will appear in Chicago (her 
annual recital) Sunday afternoon, October 28, Rockford, 
Oklahoma City, Tulsa, Peoria, Chicago (second appear- 
ance), Lancaster, Montreal, Dayton, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
New Bedford, New York with the Mozart Society; also 
the Biltmore Friday morning musicale and the Bagby 
morning musicale. 

On November 9 the néw organ installed in Kimball Hall 
(Chicago) will be dedicated and Mme. Alda has been 
engaged to sing with organ accompaniment. On Tuesday 
evening, November 13, Mme. Alda will give a war fund 
recital for the benefit of Le Bien-Etre du Blesse and the 
poor and sick children of the American soldiers. 





Belle Godshalk Under Culbertson Management 





Belle Godshalk, the gifted young American soprano, 
spent the summer at her home in Bethlehem, Pa., with the 
exception of several week-end trips and a short tour of the 
South. Among her Southern appearances were two con- 
certs at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C.. where she 
scored a very decided success. She also sang for the boys 
in the U. S, A. A. C, at Allentown, Pa. Of that particular 


concert, Miss Godshalk told a friend, “It was the most 
thrilling concert | have ever given, and the audience 
well, | adepted the boys then and there to be my particular 


unit in France. 


They sang for me after my concert. 


That 


is the way | would always love to sing if it were possible 
for an audience hungry for music. They did give me an 


ovation.” 
Harry Culbertson. 


Miss Godshalk is now under the management of 








MUSICIANS UNDER THE FLAG 








Allen, Robert E. 
Ashbaucher, Herman 
Barker, John D. 
Bibb, Frank. 
Soilman, Fred. 


Boone, Manley Price. 


Burnett, John, 
Callahan, Miller, 
Chamberlain, Glenn. 
Clifton, Chalmers. 
Cox, Wallace. 
Doering, Henri, 
Fram, Arthur. 
George, Thomas. 
Grainger, Percy. 
Heckman, Walter. 


Heizer, Frederick, Jr. 


Hillyard, Ried. 
House, Judson. 
Hochstein, David 
Kraft, Arthur C. 
Keller, Harrison. 
La Belle, Guy. 


Lewis, Ward. 
Little, John W. 
Macbeath, Donald. 
Meeker, Z. E. 
Mitchell, Earl. 
Nevin, Arthur. 
Osberg, Elliot. 
Palmer, Claude. 
Pope, Van, 

Potter, Harrison. 
Rogers, Francis. 
Saurer, Harold. 
Schelling, Ernest 
Soderquist, David A 
Spalding, Albert. 
Stiles, Vernon, 
Stoessel, Albert. 
Stuntz, Homer. 
Taylor, Jr., Bernard U. 
Trimmer, Sam. 
Vail, Harris R. 
Whittaker, James. 
Wille, Stewart. 
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H. W. B. 


leader 


Barnes, the San Antonio (Texas) conductor and choir 
is very busy these days at Camp Travis, Fort Sam Houston, 


Texas, as the picture shows. He has charge of the “sing songs” 
held at the camp, in which all the soldiers participate>’ Mr. Barnes 





H. W. B. BARNES TEACHING THE SOLDIERS 


is accustomed to handle large choral masses, and his work with the 
boys in khaki has been exceptionally successful. Being a man of 








October 18, 1917 
A “CHRISTMAS CHEER FOR 


THE SAILORS” CONCERT 





Hippodrome Crowded to Last Seat to Hear Sousa and 
Daniel Mayer Artists 





Sunday night found the New York Hippodrome filled 
from pit to dome by an audience which cheered for every- 
body and everything on the long program offered under the 
auspices of the Woman's Auxiliary for Naval Recruiting 
for the benefit of its “Christmas Cheer for the Sailors” 
fund. Especially did the great audience cheer and cheer 
and cheer for “Ragtime Reilly,” able seaman of the U. S. S. 
Michigan, who sang several things, more particularly 
George Cohan’s “Over There,” and for E. H. Sothern, who 
came out and announced that Reilly couldn’t do any more, 
as he had to “catch his train to get back to his ship.” 

Principal attraction was Lieut. John Philip Sousa and his 
huge new band of youngsters from the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station. One.must look far to find a musical 
thriller more potent that this body of three hundred-odd 
young musicians busy with a march like Sousa’s “Semper 
Fidelis,” in which the whole bugle corps appear as soloists, 
or in the famous “Stars and Stripes Forever.” Inciden- 
tally, Percy Hemus came out and sang stirringly Sousa’s 
“Boots” to the Kipling poem, a dramatic ballad which Mr. 
Hemus has made known through America, and then, for 
an encore, a jolly little patriotic song, words and music by 
two little girls who are up at Mrs. Merrill’s school in 
Mamaroneck. Francis Maclennan, the tenor, helped out 
Lieutenant Sousa by singing “Blue Ridge,” another new 
Sousa song, the chorus of which i is introduced as the theme 
of the trio in his new march, “The Naval Reserve.” This 
march, by the way, is the best one that Sousa has done for 
years, quite worthy to rank with some of his old favorites. 
Another Maclennan number was Harry Burleigh’s “The 
Young Warrior,” splendidly sung. 

Florence Macbeth, soprano, started the evening on its 
lively way by leading the great audience in “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” and later gave a splendid rendering of 
the familiar “Ah, fors e lui,” from “Traviata,” which 
earned for her many well deserved recalls, Maurice Dam- 
bois, cellist par excellence, displayed his superb tone and 
equally superb technic in the Saint- Saéns “Le Cygne,” and 
then in the Popper “Tarantelle.” Sophie Barnard, the 
Hippodrome soprano, sang her this year’s song, “A Daugh- 
ter of the Nile,” and followed with that great success of 
last year, “Poor Butterfly.” Nat Wills and Scott Gibson, 
the “kiltie comedian,” furnished the fun for the evening, 
and it would be hard to say which was the more successful 
in winning laughs. 

The soldier’s interest in the concert was brought out 
by the participation of Lieut. B. C. Hilliam, of the Cana- 
dian army. If Lieutenant Hilliam is as good a soldier as 
he is a piano monologist, he will soon be a general. Capt. 
Hugh Knyvett, of the Australian forces, came out and, 
in a ten minute straight from the shoulder speech, told 
more truths about the war and the absolute need of victory 
to insure a lasting peace than most Americans have heard 
in the last three years. He was applauded to the echo, 
Mrs. Crumpacker, head of the organization giving the con- 
cert, spoke, and Rear Admiral Chester began the evening 
with a manly appeal for support of the navy. 

Patriotic bits were the singing of a new—and impossible 
—American hymn by Kitty Cheatham, accompanied by the 
band. Miss Cheatham did her best, but the hymn is neither 
fish, flesh nor fowl. Gabrielle Gills, in costume and oy 
the French flag, gave a very dramatic rendering of ‘ 
Marseillaise,” while Carlos Salzedo led the orchestra. 

All in all a most successful evening, and one which thor- 
oughly accomplished its object, more than $11,000 being 
raised, with a check for $500 from Lady Mackenzie in- 
cluded and another for $250 from Leon Samuels, of Provi- 
dence, who paid that amount for an autographed picture 
of President Wilson, which would have brought twice the 
sum if the auctioneer had been a capable person. 


Much credit for the success of the evening is due Daniel 
Mayer, who was in general charge of the program and 
under whose management a number of the artists stand, 
including Florence Macbeth, Francis Maclennan, Maurice 
Dambois and Scott Gibson, 
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Hempel’s Successful Texas Debut 





Waco, Texas, October 15, 1917. 
(By Telegram) 

Before an audience which filled Carroll Chapel of Taylor 
University to overflowing Frieda Hempel made her Texas 
debut this evening. Waco never saw such enthusiasm, 
and even before her program was finished Miss Hempel 
was re-engaged for an early reappearance. rH. F. 


Baklanoff With the Chicago Opera 





George Baklanoff, the distinguished Russian baritone, left 
New York last week to join the Chicago Opera Company 
for its preliminary tour, during which he will sing the role 
of Mephistopheles in “Faust.” This is a new role which is 
peculiarly Baklanoff’s own. It was the one which did 
the most to make him famous throughout Europe and is, 





GEORGE BAKLANOFF, 
The distinguished Russian baritone, now singing with the Chicago 
Opera Company, who will give a unique program of Russian songs 
at Aeolian Hall, New York, early in November. 


perhaps, the finest portrait in all the splendid gallery of 
his operate creations. Later in the season, he will again 
be the leading baritone of the Boston Grand Opera Com- 
pany in an extensive series of performances as guest 
artist, and he will also make a number of appearances 
on the concert platform, the first time that he has sung 
in America except in opera, The opening of his concert 
season will take place in Aeolian Hall, New York, early in 
November, when he will give an entire Russian program. 
For the great number of music lovers who are interested 
in Russian music this promises a rare treat, being, as it is, 
the first entire Russian program ever sung in America by 
a Russian artist of the first rank. 


Skovgaard’s Week 





Next week is booked for Skovgaard, the widely known 
Danish violinist, as follows: October 22—Jamestown, 
N. D.; October 23—-Casselton, N. D.; October 24—Moor- 
head, Minn.; October 25—- Hillsboro, N. D.; October 26 
Grand Forks, N. D. 
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SYRACUSE HEARS THE SAN CARLOANS 


Marcella Craft’s Success—Local Musical Notes 





Syracuse, N, Y., October 13, 191 
The outstanding musical event of the past week has 
been the annual appearancg of the San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company in a three day engagement at the Wieting under 
the local management of June Burchit. “Carmen” was 
given Monday night with Martha Wittkowska in the title 
role, “Jewels of the Madonna” on Tuesday evening, “La 
Traviata” at the Wednesday matinee, and “Faust” on 
Wednesday evening, with Marcella Craft as Marguerite 


The audiences were good and the work of the company 
seemed, on the whole, better than ever. 

Miss Wittkowska gave a splendid interpretation of 
“Carmen”; her performance being characterized by vivacity, 
fervor, and a clear understanding of the part. She did not 
make the mistake which many have made of overdoing the 
action, thereby making the character repulsive, She was in 
excellent voice, her work in the card scene being especially 
fine. She was showered with flowers and applause, being 
recalled again and agair after her best scenes 

Elizabeth Amsden sang the role of Maliella in the 
“Jewels of the Madonna” and acquitted herself most 


excellently. Others whose work deserves much praise were 
Agostini as Gennaro, and Joseph Royer as Raffaelo, The 
cherus and orchestral work were most excellent. 

Marcella Craft gave the part of Marguerite in the offes 
ing of “Faust” on Wednesday evening very acceptably 
She portrayed fully the gradual growth of the character 
with the passing of years and the trouble and 
sorrow, her work in the closing 
dramatic power. Pietro di Bias si gave 
the part of Mephistopheles; Agostini gave a good 
of himself in the latter part of the opera, though failing 
to rise to the full power of the part through the earlier 
scenes ; Angele Antola sang the part of Valentine, his work 
being artistic and satisfying; while Marta Melis was 
good as Siebel 
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very 
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French, pianist, and 


Greta Torpadie sang on 
Musicals and was very well received. She poss 
tone of unusual beauty and her work was 
out. She was assisted by Grace M 
Prof. Conrad L. Becker, violinist Accompaniments wert 
played by Mrs. H. H. Skerritt and Fanny Helner 

Prof. Harry L. Vibbard gave an organ recital in Crouse 
College on Wednesday evening and was assisted by Morton 
Adkins, baritone, who has returned summer at 
Ravinia Park and established a vocal studio in this cit 
Prof. Adolph Frey gave a recital last Monday evening 
Crouse College hall also. Prof. Howard Lyman has 
rehearsals for the University Chorus 
some recitals > ms 


from his 


begun 
and expects to give 





AT CAMP THANIS. TEXAS, TO SING. i 


keen enthusiasms’ and ,ardent loyes$f music, he has been able to 
impart some of his intensity :to*hig uniformed pupils, and those 


2 


who have heard the Fort Sam Houston concerts, improvised and 
otherwise, have spoken of the event with unreserved praise. 





This photograph specially taken for the Musica Counter 


Steinle, San Antonio, Texas. 











Another Successful Sulli Pupil 


Adele Manna, a daughter of sunny Sicily, is the possessor 
of a lyric soprano voice of pure and crystalline quality and 
of extraordinarily wide range. She is endowed by nature 
also with such an artistic temperament and intelligence that 
in a litthke more than one year of study under the direction 
of Giorgio M. Sulli, of 267 West Seventiecth street, New 
York City (her first and only teacher), she has been able 
not only to obtain a good voice placement and great flexi 
hility, but has already learned several operas of importance 

Miss Manna has been heard in several studio recitals and 
public concerts in New York, Brooklyn, New Rochelle, New 
Har en, Conn., etc., and recently she scored at Aeolian Hall, 

















MANNA, 
f Giorgio M,. Sulli 


ADELI 

soprane, pupil o 

New York City, singing the cavatina from “Rigoletto,” 
Arditi’s “Se saran rose” and several encores. 

She will make her operatic debut next spring, singing the 
role of Micaela in “Carmen,” when the International Grand 
Opera Company, of which Mr. Sulli is the artistic director, 
will present also the Italian tragedienne, Mimi Aguglia 
Miss Manna also will be heard in “Rigoletto,” “Elisir 
d’'Amore,” “Don Pasquale,” “Bohéme,” etc 


Yvonne de Tréville Sings for 2,500 
Members of Globe Music Club, of New York 





Che prolonged trill on the high B and C sharp with which 
Yvonne de Treéville ended the aria from “Rigoletto,” at 
the concert of the Globe Music Club Sunday afternoon 
October >, roused such enthusiasm among the 2,500 persons 
present, that she was obliged to respond to six recalls and 
finally sang the famous “Laughing Song,” from “Manon 
Lescaut” in answer to a number of requests from the 
audience 

The celebrated coloratura soprano opened the concert 
with “The Star Spangled Banner,” showing remarkably 
clear enunciation, Later she sang the air from “Louise,” 
‘Depuis le jour” in which every shade of meaning which 
Charpentier put into the music was emphasized with the 
clear pronunciation of the poem 

After a second recall Miss de Tréville sang a lovely 
oriental “Dream Song,” in manuscript, by Claude Warford, 
accompanied by the composer, which suited her beautiful 
legato singing and brought numerous recalls for the singer 
and composer 

rhe concert close1 with a duet between Yvonne de 
Tréville and David Bispham, both active members of the 
Patriotic Song Committee 


Louis Aschenfelder’s Students’ Recital 





Che first recital of the season 1917-18 by pupils of Louis 
Aschenfelder took place at the Aschenfelder studios, 161 
West Seventy-first street, New York, on the evening of 
October & and enlisted the services of Ida Dalcher, so- 
prano; John Saxe, baritone, and Arthur Keegan, pianist, 
with George Stewart - violinist, as assisting artist. 

The program, a mis 'scellaneous one, consisting of old and 
modern works, was well received by a large audience. 

Both Miss Dalcher and Mr. Saxe showed marked im- 
provement since the writer last heard them, Their voices 
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have grown in fullness and their musical training was 
evidenced by their splendid ensemble in a group of duets. 

Mr. Stewart, a promising young violinist from Jersey 
City, contributed several solos. Besides playing two piano 
solos, Mr. Keegan accompanied the violin numbers. His 
work was commendable. 

One of the important features of the recital was a de- 
lightful song, “The Call of Spring,” written. by Harold 
Potter, a former pupil of Mr, Aschenfelder and a com- 
poser of promise, who has enlisted in the army. Accom- 
paniment by Mr. Aschenfelder. Among those present was 
Mme. Beriza. 


Thaddeus Wronski to Conduct New 
Paderewski Hymn in Chicago 





Thaddeus Wronski, Polish baritone, has gone to Chicago, 
where he will conduct a new hymn by Mr. Paderewski. 
Almost all Polish musicians have volunteered their services 
in order to help in the ra‘sing of the Polish army, now 
forming in this country. 

Mr. Wronski will return to New York early next week 
when he will be pleased to interview all_applieants for his 
Phono Art Vocal Studios at 225 West Eightieth street. 

Mr. Wronski is intreducing before thé,d merican public 
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. new and unique system of correcting vocal defects with 
the aid of mechanical phonographic reproduction. 


Frederick Gunster’s New York Recital 





On Friday evening, October 26, Frederick Gunster, tenor, 
will give a New York recital at Aeolian Hall, assisted by 
Harry M. Gilbert at the piano. Mr. Gunster has proven 
himself an artist of sterling qualities and his appearance 
is being awaited with much interest. His program will be 
as follows 
..Cristoforo Gluck 
..Edward Purcell 

.Franz Schubert 

.Franz Schubert 


‘Felix Mendelssohn 
César Franck 


© del mio dolce ardor 
Passing By 

Am Meer 

Wohin? 

fhe Garland 

4 Procession 


Claude Debussy 


Romance . Werttier. 

D'une Prison . ‘ Ke ...+ee-Reynaldo Hahn 
Embarquez-vous! . weno Benjamin Godard 
Possession pdb cbeccetduse seed teeeeenen Earl Cranston Sharp 
A Song in the Night : .Marshall Bartholomew 


x Charles Wakefield Cadman 
She Walked Within the Garden Harvey B. Gaul 
My Song ....... 4906S eRe owae aeae C. Linn Seiler 
Resignation .. bu nvak tekte .. William Blair 
Sunset in the Desert sus oan .Gertrude Ross 
Night in the Desert . Gertrude Ross 
Dawn in the Desert Gertrude Ross 


Magnolia Blooms 


> Lae BE os actatlek 


October 18, 1917 


Reinald Werrenrath Offers Unusual 
vc Program at New York Recital 





An unusual and. thoroughly oerestin program is that 
which Reinald Werrenrath will offer New York music 
iovers at his recital, which is scheduled to take place on 
Wednesday afternoon, October 24, at Aeolian Hall. Mr. 
Werrenrath is one of the most popular baritones on the 
concert stage, and deservedly so, for he combines a splendid 
voice with equally splendid art. Harry Spier will play 
the accompaniments. His cemplete program will be as 









follows : 

Sen corre l’agnelletta prides tapes tigen Dominico Sari (1678-1740) 
Deh piu a me non v'ascondete.Giovanni Maria Bouoncini (1640-1703) 
Che fiero costume ........6..s000- Giovanni Legrenzi (1625-1690) 
Pauyre martyr obscur (‘Patrie’’)..............ee00ee8 E. Paladilhe 
A ee ih: OED inns isan cctdenscbeweavaen Henri Dupare 
OO PORE aah cn tded vn eorges Taconet 


.Felix Fourdrain 
.Gustave Ferrari 
. Gustave Ferrari 


Martins d’Islands ................. 


Le ,Mendicant ........ 
Homé 





ow a CE OEP eee Gustave Ferrari 
Arab Love Song. Rb hah One ads Vebcn eevee. vai eos Gustave Ferrari 
Seven. Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes ............ Bainbridge Crist 
PM ei Sa IR Yi es ain AR ack c= Harry Spier 
Thus Wisdom $ BE’ S inner fubebneat pekibe- deeb oka Edward Horsman 
A Cradle Song nu Chae (Choos Bs abt ees wate Hamilton Harty 
BD. Seay GE TOG. id daa Pebakehs oo kes s onc cien Bryceson Treharne 


Muzio Season Opens in Detroit 





On Tuesday, October 16, Claudia Muzio is scheduled at 
Detroit to appear in recital at the Arcadia. Assisted by 
Gennaro Papi, conductor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, at the piano, Mine. Muzio will present a thor- 
oughly interesting program. The splendid art of this 
popular member of the Metropolitan Opera Company is 
the cause of much pleasant anticipation on the part of 
Detroit's music lovers. who will doubtless turn out in large 
number to give her a royal welcome. 


Gaston Sargeant to Remain in America 





Gaston Sargeant, the American basso, veteran of the 
Spanish American war, and an interpreter in a Belgian 





GASTON SARGEANT. 


hospital during the first year of the present war, tried sev- 
eral times to enter the United States army since the declar- 
ation of war. Due, however, to an unfortunate accident 
this past summer, the gifted singer, to his great regret, 
could not pass the physical examination. Mr. Sargeant 
again this year will appear here in several of his best 
operatic roles. 








Studio Opens October Ist. 





DANIEL. SULLIVAN 
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NASHVILLE, TENN. 








The present musicak season in Nashville promises more 
of interest than for many years past. This opened on 
September 24, with the piano recital of Edouard Potjes, 
Belgian pedagogue and virtuoso from Ghent, who comes to 
Ward-Belmont as the new head of the piano department 
of that flourishing school. Monsieur Potjes has a com- 
manding presence and personality, and his art is in like 
proportion. He chose to introduce himself in a program 
of the highest excellence, which included the Beethoven 
“Appassionata” sonata, some works of his own, and the 
Liszt polonaise with others of like calibre. The distin- 
guished musician found a warm welcome awaiting him 
and a reception marked by enthusiasm. Ward-Belmont 
has taken a great step forward and is to be congratulated 
upon its progressive spirit. 

Emil Winkler, the retiring director at Ward-Belmont, 
with his wife, has opened piano studios in the city, 

The Nashville College for Young Ladies, formerly 
ge College, announces a musical faculty with Howard 
C. Taylor, pianist, as director, Mary Fulton Gibbons, 
violinist, and Helen Yates Martin, vocal instructor. 

Lucy Bushnell, formerly giving part of her time to near- 
by towns is devoting her entire time to Nashville, and 
has a successful class of interesting pupils. Miss Bushnell 
is a vocal instructor of the finest attainments, These 
comprise the chief “changes” since last season. 

The visiting artists promised for the season number 
some of the best known before the public, namely, Rudolf 
Ganz, who inaugurates the season, October 12, Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, Alma Gluck, Christine Miller, Amelita 
Galli-Curci, Theodore Spiering, Joseph Bounet, John Mc- 
Cormack, Rudolf Reuter, and an orchestra to be an- 
nounced. Other events will be scheduled later. 

Charles C, Washburn, of the Ward-Belmont School, 
dean of its voice department, will give recitals at inter- 
vals during the year, singing October 8 before the Wom- 
an’s Club at Peoria, Ill, and eatly in November for the 
St. Cecilia Club at Grand Rapids, Mich. Engagements 
in Birmingham, Ala., and Memphis, Tenn., nearer home, 
are scheduled for January. Mr. Washburn, though it is 
hard to serve an extremely large vocal class and “travel,” 
finds it valuable to steal away occasionally as self-benefit, 
which benefit the school also feels, for his successful ap 
pearances prove a telling “ad” for the institution which 
he serves, 

The Y. W. C. A. inaugurates its Wednesday noon musi- 
cales, October 10, presenting Charles Stratton, tenor, of 
Clarksville, Tenn. The Centennial Club opens its musi- 
cal season early in November with Bruno Huhn’s “Divan.” 


Heinrich von Stein Here 





Heinrich von Stein, the Los Angeles pedagogue and 
head of the Rector System, arrived in New York with his 
family last week for a lengthy stay, after motoring across 





HEINRICH VON STEIN'S AUTOMOBLIE, 


On the journey from Los Angeles to New York, on which trip 
3,617 miles were covered. This snapshot was taken at Oatman, 
Ariz., near the world’s greatest gold mining camp. 


the continent from Los Angeles to this city. Mr. and Mrs. 
von Stein and their three children enjoyed the experience 
hugely and met with no serious mishap of any kind along 
the route. Mr. von Stein will occupy some months in 
introducing his Rector System in the East. 


Elizabeth Rothwell’s Recital Postponed 


Owing to a sudden severe illness Elizabeth Rothwell, 
the soprano, wife of Walter Rothwell, the conductor, will 
be obliged to postpone until some date to be announced 
later the recital which was scheduled for Aeolian Hall, 
New York, October 22. 
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ADA SODER-HUECK, 
Exploring the country in her new Cadillac car. This vocal teacher 
is a strong believer in the benefits to be derived from motoring 
as a release for the nerves of busy artists. 





Herschmann’s Secretary Captain 
of Liberty Bond Squad 


V- M. Leroy, secretary for Arthur Herschmann, the 
Moravian batitone, last week sold $25,000 worth of the 
Second Liberty Bond issue in the lobby of the Hotel Astor 
in New York. Besides attending to the details of Mr 
Herschmann’s professional activities, Secretary Leroy is 
captain of the Liherty Bond Squad and has won a unique 
record according to the report of the Liberty Bond 
Committee. 
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The Woman’s Orchestral Club, Theodore 
Spiering, Conductor, Is Now Rehearsing 





The Woman's Orchestral Club, under the direction of 
Theodore Spiering, has begun its fourth season. Rehear- 
sals are being held on Monday afternoons at 2:30 o'clock, 
at the new Y. W. C. A. Building, Fifty-third street and 
Lexington avenue, New York. 

Applications for membership should be sent to Mrs. W. 
W. Lighthipe, 45 West Eleventh street. 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 11 


Raymond Havens’ Piano Recital 


Raymond Havens, evidently made a favorable impression 
on his audience in Acolian Hall, New York, on Thursday 


afternoon, October 11. Lf the applause of the public is a 


criterion—and, after all, it is by the favor of the public 
that an artist lives—he was more pleasing in passages 
requiring delicacy, poetry and charm of tone than in 


those more massive works in which the piano is made to 
do duty as an orchestra, more or less. His playing of 
Beethoven's A flat sonata was much to the taste of hearers 
who know what Beethoven interpretation means. Raymond 
Havens did not exaggerate the expression to make it ultra 
modern or fal! into the equally vicious fault of being 
academic and dryly correct. In Brahms’ difficult and long 
ariations on a theme of Paganini the pianist had ample 
opportunity to display his mastery of the intricacies of 
piano technic and his interpretation of this great work was 
well studied and carefully expressed. Debussy’s slight and 
lender “Le vent dans la plaine” was played with appro- 
priate blur of pedal and half sounded note. J. A. Carpen- 
ter’s “Impromptu” is a composition with more substance, 
though Debussy avoided those distinct hints of Grieg which 
appear at the beginning of the “Impromptu.” Chopin's 
hallade in G minor, etudes in F minor and E major, 
prelude in E flat major and scherzo in B minor were 
vlayed with delicacy, grace and much expression. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 12 


Henrietta Conrad's First New York Recital 


Henrietta Conrad, dramatic soprano, was heard in recital, 
Friday evening, October 12 Though the weather was 
inclement, a good sized audience was present—one which 
was exceedingly interested in the singer's program and gave 
evidence of genuine pleasure in her work. Miss Conrad 
returned to America only recently from Furope, where for 
five years, in Germany, France and Italy, she has been 
rounding out her voeal art, the fundamental principles of 
which were received in her own country, America. She 





attained a name for herself while abroad as an operatic 
and concert singer and as soloist with leading orchestras. 

Her appearance on Friday evening immediately revealed 
the concert singer of gifts and experience—the singer who 
understands “stage business,” as well as vocal technique 
and pleasing delivery. The opening group, sung in Italian, 
showed her familiarity with the art of bel canto and good 
taste in delivery. These numbers were: 

“Ridente la Calma,” Mozart; “Mortal cosa son io,” Monteverdi; 
“Rugiadose Odorose,” Scarlatti; “Il mio Bel Foco,” Marcello. 

German, as the following show, was the language of 
her next two groups, and her singing thereof gave evidence 
that she understands the fine demands of the Lied and of 
German diction, “Die Kartenlegerin,” “Wer machte Dich 
so Krank?” “Alte Laute,” Schumann; “Das Madchen 
Spricht,” “Willst Du, dass ich geh’?” Brahms; “Und willst 
Du Deinen Liebsten sterben sehen,” “Gesang Weylas,” 
Wolf; “Allerseelen,” “Ciacilie,” Strauss, were her selections. 

Her final numbers were in English: “The Shepherdess,” 
Horsman; “The Fields o’ Ballyclare,” T. Malloy; “Re- 
treat,” La Forge, and “Ecstasy,” Rummel. 

Miss Conrad is a thorough artist with voice of pleasing 
calibre and delightful personality. Though the applause 
would have warranted it at the conclusion of nearly every 
song, Miss Conrad added encores only at the end of her 
last two groups, including Wagner's “Traume,” one of the 
best numbers on her program. Richard Hageman, accom- 
panist, supported the singer with his usual skill and 
reliability. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13 





Joint Recital Draws Good Sized Crowd 


On Saturday evening, October 13, a very interesting 
recital took place at Aeolian Hall, in which the following 
participated: Nana Genovese, Antonietta Williams, Adele 
Manna, Bianca del Vecchio, Francesco Fernando, Giuseppe 
Interrante and Salvatore Fucito. The program was a 
varied one and the artists did creditable work, but those 
who merit special mention are: Nana Genovese, mezzo- 
soprano, who sang an aria from “Gioconda” and from 
“Bohéme;” Mile. del Vecchio, a young pianist, who has 
enjoyed faverable receptions elsewhere, and Giuseppe In- 
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terrante, who, it is understood, has hitherto been a member 
of the choruses of various opera companies and possesses 
a lovely baritone voice of considerable richness and style. 
Were his breathing better, his work would reach a mark of 
excellent standard. 

Adele Manna, a ycung soprano, was heard in “Se seran 
rose” (Arditi) and “Caro nome,” from “Rigoletto.” Her 
voice is one of pleasing quality and unusual purity in the 
upper range is a notable feature of her work. One sees, 
too, intelligence and charm in her renderings. She made 
an instantaneous impression upon her audience, and was 
recalled several times. 


Rosita Renard, Pianist 

In these days of superfine piano playing, it is no rarity 
to hear excellent keyboard art, even when it is expounded 
by a very young artist. However, when such a perform- 
ance soars high above the average and enters into the 
realms of the extraordinary, the occurrence is worthy of 
an extra mark in the annals of the important musical 
doings of cur vast metropolis. Such a happening was the 
recital last Saturday afternoon, October 13, at Aeolian 
Hall, of Rosita Renard, the young pianist from Chile, who 
gave a recital here last spring and at once arrested the 
attention of our music lovers and of the professional 
critics. 

Last week Miss Renard again demonstrated her remark- 
able ability not only as a technician but also as a tonalist 
of subtle and appealing talent and an interpreter who, 
underneath a great deal of surface brilliancy, possesses 
sympathetic soul and emotional participation. Her playing 
is at all times picturesque, suggestive and compelling, and 
discriminative auditors feel that in her they are com- 
muning with a pianistic talent of an uncommonly high 
order. There should be no trouble for Miss Renard to 
rise to the top ranks in her profession and to become one 
of the very popular figures in American concert life. 

Her program included Busoni’s transcription of the 
monumental Bach chaconne (the most reverent and pro- 
digious of all the many fine Busoni arrangements of the 
classics), two mazurkas, a nocturne and two etudes by 
Chepin (the mazurkas were veritable gems of refined 
sentiment and piquant characterization), five numbers by 
Debussy, including the charming “Girl with the Flaxen 
Hair,” played in most delicate lyrical style, and Balakireff’s 
“Islamey” fantasie. 

Tremendous enthusiasm was awakened by Miss Renard’s 
performance, and the audience compelled the young artist 
to bow frequently and to play several additional numbers. 
rendered with the same dash, fire and scintillating technic 
as the rest of the programmed list. 


_ 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 14 





Samuel Gardner, Violinist 


Samuel Gardner's violin recital on Sunday afternoon, 
October 14, at Aeolian Hall, attracted a large and fashion- 
able audience. At his previous appearances in New York, 
Mr. Gardner demonstrated that he is justly entitled to be 
classed with violinists of authority, and on this occasion he 
not only confirmed the excellent impression formerly made, 
but strengthened his standing in the violinistic world, 

The program comprised works of the old and modern 
schools, and gave the young artist opportunity to display 
virtuosity as well as musicianship. 

His opening numbers, fugue, A major, Tartini, and 
concerto in G minor by Bach (Nachez), were played with 
sincere musical insight, and elicited much well deserved 
applause. The concerto in D major (Allegro-maestoso) 
by Paganini-Wilhelmj, received a brilliant presentation 
at his hands. The many difficulties with which this work 
abounds were handlec with ease. A group of five numbers, 
“Andante Provengale,” Couperin-Kreisler; ballet music 
from “Rosamunde,” Schubert-Kreisler; “Valse Caprice,” 
Zsolt: “Romance,” Gliere ; and “Tango,” by Arbos, finished 
the interesting program. Mr. Gardner was obliged to 
contribute four added numbers. Emil Newman assisted 
ably at the piano, 


Friedheim Plays and Extols Masterpieces 


Coming from such a consummate master of the piano 
and such a thorough musician and artist as Arthur Fried- 
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heim, the remarks with which he prefaced his piano recital 
at the Princess Theatre last Sunday afternoon, October 14, 
were of vital interest to the very large audience in attend- 
ance, many of whom were students who had subscribed 
to the entire series of twelve concerts which Friedheim 
purposes to give along the same lines. 

In crisp, telling sentences he put a wealth of information 
into a minimum of talk. It was precisely the kind of 
lecture which a musical audience enjoys, for after his 
brief explanations Friedheim told the rest of the story in 
music, and as a master of the keyboard made his tonal 
proclamations as interesting and effective as his spoken 
pronouncements, It was an afternoon of rare delight for 
real lovers of piano music. 

Around the head of Friedheim cluster all the traditions 
of Liszt's later years, for during that period the present 
pianist was one of the truly favorite pupils of the great 
master. However, his was too active and progressive a 
mind to remain within the bounds of any one iod or 
style, and therefore the Friedheim playing, besides pos- 
sessing the so-called “grand manner,” shows-also all the 
ultra-modern aspects of technic and the subtle cerebral 
grasp of the great pianistic exponents of today. 

The Sunday “atidience was treated to a deeply impressive 
performance of Beethoven's sonata, op. 110, five Chopin 
numbers, Liszt’s ninth Hungarian rhapsody, * ‘Benediction 
of God in the Solitude” and Balakireff’s “Islamey” fan- 
tasie. It is a curious circumstance that the last named 
piece, which appeared on New York programs only infre- 
quently during the past few years, was heard also on the 
previous afternoon at Aeolian Hall at the recital of Rosita 
Renard. It was not only ir the Liszt numbers that Fried- 
heim showed his great qualities, but also in the large grasp 
of his Beethoven interpretation, the deep sympathy and 
soulfulness of his Chopin renderings and the exhilarating 
brilliancy of his technic in the Russian number. 

The audience was completely under the spell of the 
Friedheim art, and the master was recalled repeatedly not 
only to kow his acknowledgments but also to add addi- 
tional musical enjoyment to the program. It is a great 
pleasure to look forward to the rest of the Friedheim 
series of recitals in this city. 





Anna Case’s Annual Recital 


Anna Case gave her annual song recital at Carnegie Hall, 
Sunday afternoon, and an audience which completely filled 
the big building assembled to hear the favorite American 
soprano. Those who heard Anna Case under similar cir- 
cumstances last year were, like the present writer, pleased 
to note the marked vocal growth and added touches in 
delivery, since her recital about one year ago in the same 
place. It speaks volumes for the young soprano that she 
has attained the position in the vocal world which she 
enjoys today. These were her numbers: 
old folksong arranged by Sgambati; “Lithuanian 
‘Cavatina” from “Der Freischitz,”” Weber; “Noél,” 

“I Feel Thy Breath Blow ‘Round Me,” Rubin- 
Bizet; “Angelus” (first time), Mme. Ohr- 


“Separazione,”” 
Song,” Chopin; *‘ 
Augusta Holmes; 
stein; “Vieille chanson,’ , 
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strom- Renard; “Sérénade fr ise,” I llo; 
Traume,” Schubert; “Die Rose, die Lilie,” Schumann; “Skogen 
sover” (“The Wood Sleeps”), Hugo Alven; “Killebukken” he 
Lambkin”), Halfdan Kjerulf; “Dans ropte felen” (descriptive song 
of a Norwegian Peasant dance), August Soderman; “Remembrance,” 
MacFarlane; “Dawn” (first time), Pearl G.. Curran; “Hindu Slum- 
ber Song,” Harriet Ware; “Summertime,” Ward- Stephens. 

Her program, as will be seen, was of pleasing variety, 
and one to tax the resources of an artist of more years 
and experience than the soprano. That she met its require- 
ments satisfactorily, the resounding applause from the big 
audience testified. 

The two “first times” were splendidly received. Mme. 
Ohrstrom-Renard’s “Angelus,” is an effective, appealing 
work, beautifully adapted to Miss Case’s voice. Pearl 
Curran’s “Dawn,” likewise is a singable, interesting song. 
English, French, German, Swedish and Italian were the 
languages represented, and to each of these, the American 
trained singer gave creditable pronunciation. 

In a program so uniformly well presented, it is difficult 
to differentiate. Suffice it to say, however, Miss Case was 
the mistress of the mood of each and understood how to 
interpret all with fine understanding and vocal skill. It was 
a great tribute to the art of the singer that an audience of 
such proportions, among which were noted leading musi- 
cians of the day, should assemble early and remain to the 
end of the program and still wish for more numbers at 
the conclusion—not to mention the quantities of floral 
offerings handed over the footlights. It is certain that 
Anna Case has her own particular place in the hearts of 
the New York music public. Charles Gilbert Spross was 
at the piano. 


Christine Miller Will Offer Many Novelties 
at Her New York Recital, October 23 


Christine Miller’s annual song recital, scheduled for 
Tuesday evening Octoher 23, at Aeolian Hall, New York, 
will offer a most interesting program of new songs, for the 
most part American. The charming mezzo-contralto has 
always departed from the beaten track in her program 
making and this concert will be no exception, Her opening 
group contains the real novelty of her program—a group 
of five English songs in the olden style, written expressly 
for and dedicated to Miss Miller by Alfred G. Wathall, an 
English-American composer, formerly of Northwestern 
University but now of New York. These songs are yet 
in manuscript. In her second group the singer features 
“Three Persian Love Songs” (also new) by, Louis Victor 
Saar of Cincinnati, and her third group contains four inter- 
esting French songs—three of them by Felix Fourdrain. 
For her fourth number, Miss Miller sings “The Sailor’s 
Wife” by Harry T. Burleigh, written for and dedicated 
to her, and which has created a furore in her early season 
concerts--and her fifth group will contain a song by the 
American composer, William Lester of Chicago, called 
“Out Among the Heather”. -also written for and dedicated 
to Miss Miller. 

Helen Keller some time ago said: “I do not know that the 
people or even Christine Miller, herself, are conscious of 
the something I feel in her voice. I seem to feel, not so 
much some one singing, but a silent moving, as of a soul 
struggling for the light of day.” Many others beside the 
famous deaf and blind girl have shared this feeling. 

Some say this spiritual evidence may account for the 
unusual and obvious fact that Miss Miller’s voice suggests 
little or nothing of the professional singer. Critics often 
have commented upon this and have claimed that her great- 
est charm lies therein. There is that “something,” here- 
tofore indescribable, which reaches the heart—that 
“something” which forces her to travel unceasingly from 
city to city over all the United States and create the same 
impression everywhere. 


National Opera Club Meeting 


Katharine Evans (Baroness von Klenner), founder and 
president of the National Opera Club of America, must 
have been vastly pleased with the large attendance at the 
opening meeting of that flourishing organization in the big 
ballroom, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, October 11. A_ long 
business me eting preceded the designated program, during 
which various items were attended to. Kathleen Howard 
and Marcella Craft, the two distinguished opera stars, were 
announced as new vice-presidents. The marble bust of 
the president, the white and gold club banner, the evident 
activity, and the hearty manner in which all things were 
done, proclaimed a wideawake spirit, auguring well for the 
future life of the company of women. 

A “patriotic prelude,” with compositions by Laura 
Sedgwick Collins, including “We Are with You, Mr. Presi- 
dent,” the solo sung with fine voice by Anna Clyde, pre- 
ceded the consideration of the subject, “Modern Italian 
Composers.” Young singers appropriately garbed, carry- 
ing the colors, took part, and Mme, von Klenner got the 
audience to sing the chorus with vim. Marjorie Knight 
followed with “Mimi’s Song,” singing nicely, and remarks 
of interest pertaining to the subject were made by Miss Col- 
lins, chairman; the president, and Mr. Sapio. Anna Clyde, a 
most attractive young lady, has a voice of beauty and useful 
range, and possesses also the rare art of distinct enuncia- 
tion. She sang the ‘ ‘Cavalleria” air with excellent taste, 
temperamental impetus, and tonal variety and command. 
Her success was pronounced. The club’s “lecturer and 
pianist,” Havrah Hubbard and Claude Gotthelf, received a 
moving welcome, gracefully acknowledged by Mr. Hubbard, 
who then proceeded to elucidate Verdi’s “Othello” in the 
manner made so vividly interesting by this pair of artist 
workers. The story, the action, told in dramatic style, 
with the piano music as background, was hugely enjoyed 
by the large audience. 

Mme. von Klenner announced activity by the Texas chap- 
ter of the club, and kept matters moving with unerring 
instinct. 


Marguerite Beriza Has Gone to Europe 











Marguerite Beriza, the well known operatic soprano, 
left for France last week. Mme. Beriza’s sudden trip to 
Europe was due to the passing away of her mother two 
weeks ago, and to the urgent request of her lawyers to 
come over in order to settle the estate. She will return 
to America in the very near future. 
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CONCERT RECORD OF SONGS 
BY SOME OF OUR BEST KNOWN 
AMERICAN COMPOSERS 





Floy Little Bartlett . 








Sweet Litthe Woman o' Mine........ John Barnes Wells, New York 
Sweet Little Woman o' Mine....Harriet Story Macfarlane, Detroit 

T But Knew o.cccscecsscsvesserces Mme. Buckhout, New York 
Robin’s Come ............ Etta Hamilton Morris, Glen Ridge, N. J. 
WE ds vo-cusatecacticsesaceh Harriet Story Macfarlane, Detroit 
We SOs ev veecteccere Etta Hamilton Morris, Glen Ridge, N. ] 

Marion Bauer 

Dy th, Betws ccc cteis cesesccccdeues Cecil Fanning, San Francisco 
Orientale ...Marguerite Potter, Chicago 





Regina Hassler-Fox, Cincinnati 
. Marie Morrisey, New York 
New York 
New York 


Orientale 
Only of Thee and Me. 
Over the Hills ... 
A Little Lane 


Tuckerman, 
Elsa Alves, 


. Earle 





Mrs. H, H. A, Beach 


NS iiss Fa bb Cbatewureene John McCormack, Stamford, Conn 
Exaltation, .......0.0+eseeeeeesesee+++Marie Morrisey, New York 
Ah, Love, But a Day!......... Llora Hoffman, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
Bi CG, Te ORB kc cc cccccccestes Helen Allen Hunt, Boston 
CP FER DOUNR a vee ceewe> 66a chokes Marcella Craft, Erie, N. Y 


pS SE ER ML eee Charlotte Lund, Winona Lake, Ind. 


Gena Branscombe 


Three Mystic Ships............eseeee. Margaret Keyes, New York 
Three Mystic Ships..........-....++ R. Norman Jolliffe, New York 
pc SO ER a are Beatrice MacCue, New York 
I Bring You Heartsease..........Anthony Guarino, Exeter, N. H 
Autumn Wind So Wistful..... .-Marie Morrisey, New York 
Hail, Ye Tyme of Holiedayes! ooo Reed Miller, New Bedford, Mass 
G. W. Chadwick 
Before the Dawn..............4 Arthur Hackett, Gloversville, N. Y. 


Long Branch, N. J 


FR a, eR pee Roger Naylor, 
New York 


TP NO voccietdvcseetecieseeuaes Beatrice MacCue, 
He Loves Me Regina Hassler-Fox, Cincinnati 
Sweet Wind That Blows . Bertha Barnes, Boston 
The Rose Leans Over the Pool, Dorothy Frances Cook, Nashua, N. H, 


Leland Clarke 


it Ct: Be is cig indincnacenrvadenes Evelina 
Into the Sunshine. .........6 66.0006. Nina Custer, 


Parnell, Boston 
Jenkintown, Pa 


H. Clough-Leighter 


2. 8 Ne ee ee George Reimherr, Chester, N. Y. 
eR Ye GO ae ee Ethelynde Smith, Portland, Me 
O Heart of Mine...............Marie Stone Langston, Pittsburgh 
REP rr céakecctvebvses cctdedses Clinton R. Morse, Berkeley, Cal 
Ralph Cox 
RatNGs s i.ccked Cac ccccteccvisevccectede Percy Hemus, New York 
The End of Day............+. George F, Reimherr, Yonkers, N. Y. 
UNE Gin bb oka ot odeasehs kes bh enbenua Leon Rice, Greensboro, S. C 


TO ee Carl Rupprecht, New York 


Down in Derry 
..Carl Rupprecht, Summit, N, J 


PO scesnces cba teddexyh on 


Mabel W. Daniels 


. «Bertha Barnes, Boston 
Frances Cook, Nashua, N. H 
Hassler-Fox, Cincinnati 

J 


Daybreak....... 
i a 
Daybreak....... 


. Dorothy 
soveees Regina 


Lady of Dreams .. .. Etta Hamilton Morris, Glen Ridge, 
Arthur Foote 
We 6 ia rae s coc tnaneees tees . Christine Miller, Chicago 


The Nightingale Has a Lyre ‘of Gold, 


Eva Emmet Wycoff, Grandview, Wis 
"Fheee Site @ Blas cc ccccccccsevtvce .. Bertha Barnes, Boston 
Once at the Angelus... ......-see0e. Earle. Tuckerman, New York 
An Irish Folksong........ .. Regina Hassler-Fox, New York 
An Irish Folksong. Cipehedebeut .-Matilda Schuldt, Chicago 

G, A, Grant-Schaefer 

(of. Serer Elizabeth Wood, New Orleans 
The Eagle .. as aes .. Rollin S. Pease, Evanston, Il 
My Little Woman.........0. Charles Edwin Lutton, Evanston, Il 
Thou Art So Like a Flower -Rollin S, Pease, Evanston, Il 


Margaret Hoberg 


The Chant of the Stars.. Mme. Buckhout, New York 
The Chant of the Stars.. Charles E. Lutton, Evanston, Ill 
The Chant of the Stars. . .-Maybelle Thompson, Chicago 
Irish Weather ... .Mme. Buckhout, New York 


Bruno Huhn 


Manefield, Pa 
New York 


Invictus Perey Hemus, 


| ee aa ee Vivian Gosnell, 
ee Oe. Poe ...Elton Spicer, Chicago 
nag, TE: Bey pe Robert Parker, London, Eng 
NE. s, 5 « Cuedeeaees eee .Wells Clary, Mineola, L. | 
Unfearing... P “ ; ' ..M. Budd Walker, New York 
Frank la Forge 
Mona Holeseo, Boston 


Longing 


Margret Ruthven Lang 


McCormack, Stamford, Conn 
Plattsburgh, N. ¥ 
Sev had wudied a -Ethelynde Smith, Portland, M¢ 
DOU. cp ade dcsvesseet Regina Hassler-Fox, Cincinnat 
Etta Hamilton Morris, Glen Ridge. N, J 


John 


Day Is Gone 
-Liora Hoffman, 


Day Is Gone 
Somewhere 

An Irish Love 
An Irish Love Song 


An Irish Mother's * ullahy....... -Matilda Schuldt, Chicago 
John W. Metcalf 

Autumn Reverie Gertrude Anderson Wood, Boston 

pO Orr .Anthony Guarine, Exeter, N. H 

The Cares of Yesterday. -Henry L. Perry, San Francisco 

Recompense ...... ; ..-Henry L. Perry, San Francisco 

ROS er eee «Henry L. Perry, San Francisco 


Love and Springtime -Mable Gallacher, Buenos Aires 


Francisco di Nogero 


My Love Is a Muleteer.. Christine Miller, Edinboro, Pa 
My Love Js a Muleteer......-.. Ms Marie Sundelius, Boston 
My Love Is a Muleteer.. coceseeveseeMarie Kaiser, Chicago 
My Love Is a Muletcer.. Regina Hassler-F< Cincinnati 
My Love Is a Muleteer Cuyler Black, Milwaukee 


(Advertisement) 
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NAMARA 


1917-18 season includes some of 

the following appearances:— 
November 

Joint appearance with Kreisler at 

Biltmore Morning Musicale. 

New York Mozart Society. 
December 

Aeolian Hall Recital (New York) 

Coast Tour with Minneapolis 

Symphony. 

Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
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NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Thursday, October 18 


Royal Belgian Concert Trio. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall, 
Friday, October 19 ‘ 
Elizaveta Kalova. Violin recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
all. 
Lillian Ammalee. Piano recital. Evening. Aeolian 


Hall. 

Saturday, October 20 
Elizabeth Wood. Song recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall, 
Marie Caslova.. Violin recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 

all. 

Leopold Godowsky. Piano recital. Afternoon. Car- 
negie Hall. 
Sunday, October a1 
Song recital (program entirely in Eng- 
Aeolian Hall. 
Afternoon. 


Evan Williams. 
lish). Afternoon, | 
Mischa Elman. Violin recital. 


Hall. 
Monday, October 22 
Elizabeth Rothwell. Recital scheduled for Aeolian Hall 
indefinitely postponed, 
Edith Rubel Trio. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Tuesday, October 23 
Gertrude Auld. Song recital. Afternoon. 
Christine Miller. Song recital. Evening. 
Wednesday, October 24 
Reinald Werrenrath, Song recital. Afternoon. 
lall, 
Klibansky Pupils. Song recital. 
maker Auditorium. 
Thursday, October 25 


Carnegie 


Aeolian Hall, 
Aeolian Hall. 


Aeolian 


Afternoon. Wana- 


Dai Buell. Piano recital. Evening. ee Hall. 
Maurice Dambois. Cello recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
Hall. 


Philharmonic Society. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 


New York Symphony Society. Afternoon. Carnegie 
Hall. 
Friday, October 26 
Alam Taffs. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 
Frederick Gunster. Song recital. Evening. Aeolian 


Hall. 


Philharmonic Society. Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 


Saturday, October 27 
Gabrielle Gills. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 
Vera Poppé. Cello recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall, 
Jascha Heifetz. Violin recital. Afternoon, Carnegie 


Hall, 
New York Symphony Society. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Sunday, October 28 
New York Symphony Society—Percy Grainger, soloist. 


Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 
Fritz Kreisler. Violin recital. Afternoon. Carnegie 
Hall. 
Monday, October 29 
George Harris, Jr. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
all. 
Arthur Middleton. Song recital. Evening. Aeolian 
Hall, 
Tuesday, October 30 - 
Edward Morris, Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
lall. 
Letz Quartet (Hans Letz, Sander Harmati, Edward 
Kreiner, Gerald Maas), Evening. Aeolian Hall. — 
Frida Bennéche. Song recital. Evening. Carnegie 
Hall. 
Wednesday, October 31 
Molna Holesco. Song recital, Afternoon. Aeolian 


lall, 
Thursday, November 1 
Alice Sovereign, Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
Hall. 
Aeolian Hall. 


Song recital. Evening. 
Carnegie Hall. 


Song recital. Evening. 
Friday, November 2 


Eva Gautier. 
Alice Gentle. 


Raymond Wilson. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
Hall. 

Lois Long and Franklin Riker. Joint recital. Evening. 
Aeolian Hall. 

Saturday, November 3 

Mme, Schumann-Heink. Song recital. Afternoon. Car- 
negie Hall. 

Guiomar Novaes. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 


Hall. 

Leon Rothier. Song recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 

Sunday, November 4 

Efrem Zimbalist.. Violin recital. Car- 
negie Hall. 

Symphony Society of New York—Mischa Elman, solo- 
ist. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 

Louis Graveure. Recital of songs by Bryceson 
harne. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 


Afternoon. 


Tre- 


Victor Kiizdé Resumes Violin Instruction 





The well known and successful violin teacher, Victor 
Kuzdé, says: “It is not the dearth of pupils I complain of. 
hut the veritable avalanche of applicants. If I took all 
those who desire to place themselves under my guidance 
; would he busy twenty-four hours out of the twenty- 
our.” 

He opened his studio at 560 West End avenue, New 
York City, October 1. 
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CONAL O’C QUIRKE 


VOICE PLACEMENT AND OPERA COACHING 
ncert Accompanist 
113 West 74th St., oe York Phone 9341 Columbus 








SEYMOUR 


BULKLEY 


TENOR 








Repertoire of French and Italian opera. Old and 
Modern French, Italian and English Songs. 


STUDIO: 57 West 57th Street - - ~ New York 
Telephone 6847 Plaza 











Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, Broadway & 41st Street, N. Y. 











VERA BARSTOW 


American Violinist 


“Her playing is always a de- 
light. She swings freely and 
easily into an accurate and con- 
tagious rhythm, and her tone is 
firm, sure and lovely, and never 
misses the delicate poetry of 
her melodious instrument.”— 
Evening ‘Transcript, Boston, 
Mass., Nov. 24, 1916. 

For available dates during 
season 1917-18, apply to 


Concert Direction M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York Knabe Piano 














SYBIL 


VANE 


SOPRANO 


“A SENSATIONAL VOICE” 
“A SENSATIONAL ARTIST” 
Write Her Managers 


WINTON & LIVINGSTON, Inc. 
AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 














MICHEL GUSIKOFF 


CONCERT-MEISTER 
ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, St. Louis, Mo. 


MERLE 
ALCOCK 


CONTRALTO 


SOLOIST 
ST. LOUIS MUSIC FESTIVAL 
SEPTEMBER 17 and 18, 1917 























“One of the lovliest voices now before the public.”— 
Albert C. Wegman, St. Louis Times. 





“As fine a contralto as American concert stage holds 
today.”—Richard Spamer, St, Louis Globe-Democrat. 


“A contralto of sumptuous “timbre. '"—Richard L. Stokes, 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 

“Colorful contralto was “delig htful.” '"—W. R. Hargreaves, 
"st. Louis Republic. 4 a 


“One of the most foremost .o! of concert stage singers.””— 
St. Louis Star. 








Management: Haensel & Jones 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Russian Baritone Under Reich Management 





Bernard Olshansky, Russian baritone, who has sung with 
the Boston and Montreal Opera Companies, will be heard 
in concerts during this season under the management of 
Emil Reich. This will be Olshansky’s first American con- 
cert tour and there is no doubt that those who heard him 
in opera wil! be glad to hear him in airs of his native land. 
Mr. Olshansky says regarding his programs for the season 





BERNARD OLSHANSKY, 


Russian baritone. 


that he will present a program never heard before in this 
country and one which he is sure will be of great interest 
to lovers of Russian music. 

“T cannot help but feel elated,” he adds, “over the close 
tie which has sprung up between Russia and America, for 
which the war has, to a large extent, been responsible. 
This is particularly evidenced in the field of music. Of 
course, interest in the Russian arts—music, literature, the 
ballet, painting, etc—has been steadily growing in this 
country these past few years; Tschaikowsky and Rachmani- 
noff have appeared as frequently on our programs as Bee- 
thoven and Wagner, but it has remained for the war to 
accomplish the introduction into America of Strawinsky, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Liadow and others of the modern com- 
posers, to say nothing of Russian folk music. Could any- 
thing be more charming than the Three Russian Fairy 
Tales, by Liadow, which Richard Hageman has introduced 
to Sunday night audiences at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and which so truly depicts Russia in lighter mood ?” 

Mr. Olshansky is engaged to appear as soloist with The 
Miniature Philharmonic Orchestra, Jacques Grunberg, con- 
ductor, on tour and in New York City. 


Bonnet to Give Historical Organ 
Recital Series at Hotel Astor 


Joseph Bonnet will give five historical organ recitals at 
the Hotel Astor, Broadway and forty-fourth street, New 
York, on successive Monday afternoons, beginning Novem- 
ber 12 at three o’clock. The organ in the grand ballroom 
is admirably adapted for concerts of this importance and 
the acoustics are excellent. Mr. Bonnet has arranged five 
programs to give the complete history of organ music 
from the early composers up to the ultra-modern works 
of the present day: The first recital will be devoted to 
the forerunners of Bach; the second to Johann Sebastian 
Bach; the third to Hande!, Mozart, and masters of the 
eighteenth century. The fourth to the Romantic period 
(Mendelssohn, Brahms, Liszt, and Schumann) and the 
last to modern composers. The stupendous and compre- 
hensive character of the list is attracting wide attention 
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among organists as well as the musical public who are 
taking a wide interest in it 

This series when given in Paris brought together im- 
mense audiences, which evinced great interest and en- 
thusiasm for the work of Bonnet. The dates are Mon- 
days, November 12, 19, 26, December 3 and 10 at three 
o'clock. 


WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 





Carl Friedberg, Philadelphia, Pa., October 19-20. 

Leila Holterhoff, Stamford, Conn., November 19; Bos- 
ton, Mass., November 20. 

Tina Lerner, Evanston, IIL, 
vember 18; Mt. Vernon, Ia., 
Ohio, November 22. 

Alois Trnka, Stamford, Conn., 

Herman Weil, New Wilmington, Pa., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, December 14-15. 

Mabel Beddoe, New Wilmington, Pa., January 8; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., January 10. 

Marian Veryl, Danbury, Conn., 


November 16; Chicago, No- 
November 20; Columbus, 


November 109. 
December 11-12; 


December 13. 


Lisbet Hoffmann Musicale 





Lisbet Hoffmann, the pianist, favorably known in the 
metropolis and environs, gave an invitation musicale at 
the Elizabeth Kelso Patterson studios, New York, October 
6, which proved to be rather unusual and interesting. She 
played, besides the G major sonata by Tschaikowsky (too 
little heard) several ultra-modern pieces by Siegfried Karg- 


HACKETT - GRAM 


NUMBER TEN 
“Arthur Hackett undoubt- 
edly is one of the MOST 
GIFTED tenors OF THIS 
GENERATION. Mr. 
Hackett has a voice that 
PLACES HIM APART 
FROM OTHER TENORS.” 
(Worcester Festival) 
Worcester Telegram 
October 5, 1917 

















ive M t: W. R. MACDONALD, Inc. 
1451 Broadway, New York City 























Elert, Paul Juon, MacDowell, and a scherzo by Hoberg, 
not only with technical brilliancy, but also with charac- 
teristic, unusual interpretation. Her touch is extremely 
musical, and her earnest personality adds to the effective- 
ness of her playing. Annah Hess, vocalist, sang songs by 
American composers, namely, “The Wind’s in the South 
Today,” by John P. Scott, and “Irish Weather,” by Ho- 
berg. She has a good voice, and sang with much musical 
taste; “Irish Weather” had to be repeated. The last num- 
ber of the interesting program was a work for violin, 
cello, and piano, by a young and unknown, but undoubt- 
edly talented composer, H. Whitney Closson. He calls the 
trio “The Garden Gods,” and its unusual harmonies and 
rhythms make it original indeed. The composer, who was 
present, also Charlotte Moloney, violinist, and Charles Ses- 
selberg, cellist, were much applauded. 


Elizabeth Desi Back in America 





who went to England last 
May to engage in Y. M. A. War Relief work, returned 
to America last week. Mise Parks’ work with the English 
and Colonial troops has been unique, and she has many 
interesting things to tell of her experiences, which she 
understands how to describe vividly and convincingly. In 
| later issue Miss Parks will relate her experiences for 
Pr ameael Courter readers. 


Elizabeth Parks, sOprand, 
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Minnie Tracy Writes— 





Cincinnati, Ohio, October 11, 191; 


The Editor Musical Courier: 

I wish to announce the engagement of my pupil Emma 
Noe for soprano roles in the operas. I alone have taught 
her, when I myself took her to Chicago and presented her 
personally to Maestro Campanini, and she sang for him 
in the Chicago Auditorium. I wish here to thank Maestro 
Campanini publicly in your valuable paper for his inter- 
est in a young American girl, presented by her teacher, 
an American singer of international re putation, and say 
how we Americans appreciate his initiative in starting a 
campaign for the recognition of American talent. 

With thanks for past courtesies, | am 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Minnie Tracey 


Mme. Méré to Tour Extensively 





Mme. Yolanda Méré’s tour this year will begin in Ohio, 
October 21, where she will play until November 8, the last 
concert there being a joint recital with Mme. Matzenauer 
in Cincinnati. Thereafter she will come East playing 
recitals in Pittsburgh. Philadelphia and New York, the 
latter being at Aeolian Hall, November 19. Then Mme. 
Mér6’s travels lead South as far as Texas, the final concert 
there being December 3 in the city of Dallas. Tulsa and 
Oklahoma City are to hear Mme, Méré next and just 
before her Providence, R. [., joint recital with Zimbalist. 
Follow a recital in Boston and an appearance in New 
Haven, with the New York Philharmonic Society. After 
a short Christmas holiday rest, the busy pianist starts 
touring again January 7, in Richmond, Ind., then to 
Wichita, Kan., and other cities in that State, returning 
East for a New York appearance January 14, preparatory 
to another Western campaign, a third New York recital 
February tt at Aeolian Hall, a concert that same evening 
with the New York Philharmonic Society in Bridgeport, 
Conn., and then a second short trip through the New 
England States. West again goes Mme. Méré’s way for 
appearances with the Chicago Orchestra, March 1 and 2, 





From a painting by Mark. i 
YOLANDA MERO 


and further touring as far as Denver, Colo. The Méré 
itinerary winds up with New York, Worcester and Spring 


field, Mass. In addition her season includes ten recitals 
which she will give for the exclusive benefit of the Red 
Cross Fund. There are few pianists with more dates 


(most of them re-engagements) this season than Yolanda 


Méro. 





-The English music critic, the late John F. Runciman 


had before his death completed an opera 








Maurice 











DUMESNI 


Management: R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, N. Y. 





Great French Pianist 


SEASON 1917-18 








Chickering Piano 








CHUMANN-HEINK 


Tour Season 1917-18 Now Booking 
Direction: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th Street, New York 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 








- FLORENCE 








She made up a program, such as is seldom egg en 








IVI AC BB ETH PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 


lished on the concert platform, one that was welcome for its 


own sake as well as for its contrast with the ordi inary sequence of songs—said the Chicago Daily News recently. 


Management: DANIEL MAYER ~ 


~ 1008S Times Building, New York 
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Gounod died twenty-four years ago today, on 

October 18, 1893, aged seventy-five, 
—_——__¢----—- 

Minneapolis becomes symphonically alive again 
this week, for its series under Oberhoffer begins 
October 19. 

-——@¢-—-— 

A headline in the New York Evening Mail 
(September 27, 1917) says: “Chicago’s Opera 
Stars to Descend on New York.” Not falling stars, 
we are sure, 

a 

When that headline which appears in another 
part of this issue, “San Francisco Orchestra Sere- 
nades Persinger, Jr.,” went to the press as copy it 
was all right; but when it came back the patriotic 
comp. had changed the last part of it to “Serenades 
Pershing, Jr.” , 

~—— 6 

Nelle Richmond Eberhart, who has written the 
text for Charles Wakefield Cadman’s new opera, 
“The Robin Woman,” which the Metropolitan will 
produce this winter, must come pretty near to being 
the only and the first woman librettist of an opera 
which has been accepted for production at any im- 
portant opera house. 


— 


Parochialism has hit some of the New York edu- 
cational authorities. The Operalogues of Hubbard 
and Gotthelf, a number of which are to be delivered 
by them in the Board of Education Series, were to 
have included four German operas, “Hansel and 
Gretel,” “Parsifal,” “Lohengrin,” and “Meister- 
singer.” A few days ago it was announced that 
“the Board of Education had decided to bow to pub- 
lic opinion and to give, instead of the German 
operas, this season a group of works from nations 
among this country’s European allies. Accordingly, 
the subjects for Mr. Hubbard and his assisting mu- 
sicians would be Puccini’s ‘Madame Butterfly’ and 
‘La Bohéme,’ Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana,’ 
coupled with Leongavallo’s ‘I Pagliacci,’ and in con- 
clusion Bizet’s ‘Carmen.’” Not that it matters 
much to the Board of Education, but of the five 
works selected by them, all treat of illicit amours, 
adultery, and murder, Strangely enough nothing 
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of the kind occurs in the operas which Messrs. 
Hubbard and Gotthelf had chosen for performance. 


-—_—~y———- 


Why not Wagner operas in English? We have 
the singers, and we have the public for perform- 
ances in the vernacular of this land. There are 
available excellent English translations of the 
Wagner texts. Why not his operas in English? 

——-1.- 


A leaf is being taken out of the book of Oscar 
Hammerstein. Sir Thomas Beecham said recently 
to the city of Manchester, in England: “If you will 
provide a site, I will build an opera house in 
your community.” Up to the time of our going to 
press Manchester had not yet accepted the offer. 


a one 


Every once in a while some artist writes us to 
say that he or she is “studying vocal,” with some- 
body or other. An adjective, dear friends, is one of 
the few things that can not be studied with any 
profit, to either teacher or student, and “studying 
vocal” is an abomination in the sight of the—editor. 


4 -—- - 


“Some remark has been occasioned in America by 
the fact that whereas General Pershing and the 
staff attended a special performance in their honour 
at the Paris Grand Opéra, the Italian Royal Com- 
mission visiting America were invited to a perform- 
ance by Ziegfeld’s Follies!” says London Musical 
News. 

a 


One Daniel Gregory Mason writes in the Brook- 
lyn Daily Eagle that there is a “vicious circle in 
American music.” So we observed not long ago 
when Mr. Mason and others wrote letters to cer- 
tain sympathetic New York dailies in which they 
tried to disparage the performances of the excellent 
and widely popular Philharmonic Orchestra of this 
city. 

a ne 

Vacant and uncared for, there stands at Farm- 
ington, Maine, the modest frame house where 
Lillian Nordica was born. Mme. Nordica was the 
first American artist to sing at Bayreuth, and one 
of the first great American prima donnas to become 
honored and admired throughout the whole world. 
A tablet on this deserted house would honor the 
memory of the dead singer, and honor still more 
the town of Farmington, should it erect one. 


ETS 7 ea 


One of the New York candidates for the Mayor- 
alty is William M. Bennett, the most musical of the 
three or four men who are running for the exalted 
position of head of our city government. He is one 
of the few men in politics who know that “Rienzi” 
is not only the name of a brand of beer, and that 
Tschaikowsky is not a Russian city. Perhaps some 
day, if New York has a musical Mayor, the metrop- 
olis may also have a municipal music school as a 
forerunner to a National Conservatory at Washing- 
ton, 

ciinatnntin pennies 


Of recent years, as the Tokio correspondent of 
the Musicat Courter has several times pointed out 
in letters, knowledge and appreciation of music 
from the outside world has spread rapidly through- 
out Japan. A few months ago several Japanese 
musical journals banded together and invited their 
readers and the public in general to vote as to the 
ten favorite pieces among the popular music of the 
outside world now known and enjoyed in Japan. 
It is to be remembered that those who voted were, 
by a very large majority, the laymen in music— 
those who principally absorb their melody from 
phonographic records. Here is the result of the 
vote in the order of selection. It certainly com- 
pares not unfavorably with what a similar list made 
in this country would contain. 


1. March, “Gate City” (Atlanta).............06: Weldon 
a | RO, eae ee ORE e COMES Becker 
3. Waves of the Danube............seeeeeeeees Ivanovici 
4 Minuet and Trio..........ccccesecserevsccees Mozart 
s. Sing, Smile, Slumber (Seremade)...........- Gounod 
GMO os, sawn aku che 4 dudes $388 shh0 4) saeae Moret 
OO 0, sng erodes Vo. eens oe.ne + he CORNE RA Schumann 
8 RRS Pe ee rer Pee Pee. Handel 
9. March, “Under the Double Eagle”............ Wagner 
10, Polka-Mazurka (Musi dora)..............+5+- Talexy 
11. The Soldiers’ Chorus from “Faust”.......... Gounod 


The air of Handel is presumably the familiar one 
from “Xerxes,” generally referred to as “Handel’s 


Largo.’ 
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WHEN GRIM WAR CEASES 


When Rip van Winkle came back to Tarry- 
town after his sleep of twenty years he believed 
himself to be a loyal subject of King George III 
and nearly got himself into trouble by expressing 
his good wishes for him. It took Rip some time 
to learn about the great political upheaval and the 
changes of government that had happened during 
his absence from the world of consciousness. 

Now it seems to us that if a thousand or more 
musicians in various parts of the world could be 
put to sleep for twenty years they would find 
themselves strangely out of touch with the 
thoughts and sentiments of the world when 
they woke up. Do they for a moment be- 
lieve that the world will hate the music 
of the enemy twenty years hence? All over 
the world today and under every flag are mu- 
sicians and music lovers who vow by all that is 
sacred never to have anything to do with the 
products of the enemy, whoever he is, including 
his music, whatever it is. They mean to be Rip 
van Winkles without the sleep. 

Twenty years hence they will bang the table 
with their clenched fists and exclaim: “We will 
have nothing more to do with nations that have 
acted so outrageously against all the dictates of 
humanity and broken every principle of goodness 
and honor and—and—er”———_ Oh, rubbish! you 
will do nothing of the sort. You will go on with 
your musical work to the best of your ability, ac- 
cording to the pay you can get for it from a public 
that will spend what it can for what it likes. That 
is the long and short of the whole business. 

Do not get excited about the fate of music and 
art in general. This war is a political and racial 
affair. Music is not. We might just as well pick 
a quarrel with the sun and moon for cheering the 
enemy by day and giving light to his airmen by 
night. We might just as reasonably chide the 
sea for floating the enemy ships and curse the air 
that gives him breath. Music is a universal art. 
All nations have contributed to its development, 
and no one nation or race ever had or ever will 
have a monopoly of it. 

We write this in the English language for an 
American newspaper, but there is not a thought 
or statement here which could not just as well be 
said in Japanese or German, French or Holland 
Dutch, Russian, Turkish, Greek, Italian, Hebrew 
or Chinese. 

We see a good day coming by-and-by, when the 
green grass and the wild flowers grow again on 
the battlefields of yesterday. It will not be twenty 
years before the enemy will visit us as musical 
artists and our singers and players will travel up 
and down throughout the land of the foeman to 
the sound of his applause and with the welcome 
of his smiles. 

The world of course will not be quite the same 
as it was before the war. That theme had better 
find a place elsewhere. Our business is the wel- 
fare and development of music, not military 
power and commerce. We say that music will 
survive the cataclysm and that musicians will put 
aside their national and political prejudices in 
favor of the international and unpolitical art in 
due time when the guns have ceased to roar and 
the world forgets to fight. A Rip van Winkle 
who went to sleep now with his present wrath 
would find himself the laughing stock of the chil- 
dren who will romp as usual twenty years hence 
and throw aside with great relief their histories 
about the war. 

Twenty years pass quickly. And with them 
pass the hatred and the anguish, the pangs of the 
dying and the heartache of the living. 

If we are to forget and forgive in time, why 
should we postpone the day when all is to be for- 
gotten and forgiven? 
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VARIATIONS 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


See Who’s Here 

Ah, the musical season is with us again. Wel- 
come, The proofs that the musical season is here? 
Very well. There were several New York recitals 
last week. We glanced through the criticisms in 
the local dailies and we found these beloved old 
friends : 

“But” 

“Though” 

“However” 

“Aside from this,” ete. 

“Tor 

“Perhaps” 

“Nor can it be said that,” ete. 

“Aside from this,” etc. 

“She does not yet penetrate,” ete. 

“Nor has he yet penetrated,” etc. 

“Not so impressive was,” etc. 

“Hardly” 

“There is more than she sounded,” ete. 

“Yet, despite these handicaps,” etc. 

Yes, the musical season is on. The “but” and 
“if” alone prove it. 

Right Again 

Under the caption of “Wonderful Press Work,” 
Music News (Chicago) of September 21, 1917, 
prints this: 

The eagerness of reporting news to its readers is so 
great with some newspapers that they must make announce- 
ments at any price, regardless of their veracity. The 
following item demonstrates how erroneous and false are 
many communications reported by wire or mail: 

The special representative of the MusicaL Courter, in its 
issue of September 13, contains a telegram from Chicago, 
dated Tuesday, September 11, announcing that Maestro 
Cleofonte Campanini was sitting hard at work at his 
Auditorium office on Monday, September 10, naturally 
arranging his future opera plans. But curiously enough, 
Maestro Campanini was seen on Tuesday evening—by this 
writer—at the Forty-fourth Street Theatre, when the San 
Carlo Opera Company was presenting “Carmen.” 

“The special representative who contains a tele- 
gram,” according to Music News, is none other than 
Rene Devries, general representative of the MusicaL 
Courter, who sits at our elbow as we dictate these 
lines, and assures us that he spoke to Mr, Cam- 
panini at that impresario’s Chicago office on the 
Monday in question, at about ten o’clock in the 
morning. Mr. Devries’ word is not open to doubt. 

The writer of the Music News scolding evidently 
is too slow to know that the twenty-hour fast train 
leaves Chicago daily at 12.45 p. m. and arrives in 
New York early next morning. It is an extra-fare 
express and possibly is not known to persons who 
have the time to travel from Chicago to New York 
on a local or thirty-six-hour train. It is clear that 
Mr. Campanini saw our representative on Monday 
morning in Chicago and nevertheless managed to 
be in New York on Tuesday evening so as to attend 
the San Carlo Opera performance. We can under- 
stand his hurry, for the rendering was a very good 
one. 

The name of Mustcat Courter was not chosen 
idly as the title for this publication. A courier is 
one who is always in advance and has all the infor- 
mation. 

Why Are Some Tenors? 

Professor Thomas Giles, of the University of 
Utah, tells this one: “A student from Wyoming 
asked in a very high, almost falsetto voice, ‘Profes- 
sor, I want to sing in your choir.’ I answered, ‘We 
shall be glad to have you; we always are in need 
of tenors, and I notice by the pitch of your voice 
that you are a tenor, are you not?” ‘Well,’ said the 
young man smilingly, ‘I know what you mean, but 
I am not that. I am one of those who goes right 
along with the tune.’ It was decided not to use the 
lad in the choir.” 

Setting for Music 


Maggie Teyte has just returned from Mexico, 
where she has been singing with the Sigaldi Opera 
Company, and the petite prima donna tells some in- 
teresting stories about conditions in the fierce little 
republic. On her journey thither, and after cross- 
ing the border into Mexico, an olive-skinned gentle- 
man died on the train just as a pistol cracked in 
some seat near him. “An accident,” said the train 
guards, who deposited the remains of the deceased 
beside the track and steamed on. Every twenty miles 
or so, a male body, almost nude, hung from a tele- 


graph pole, the reason being that the body, when 
alive, had differed from some other bodies in polit- 
ical opinions and governmental beliefs. Miss Peyte 
arrived in Mexico City on a holiday and the street 
in front of her hotel was lined with dense crowds 
waiting to see a procession. The soldiers and 

lice tried to keep the spectators on the sidewalk, 
and accomplished their purpose effectively most 
times by kicking the shins of those occupying the 
front line, “including the women and children, of 
course,” explained Miss Teyte. There was a world 
of meaning in her “of course.” There was occa- 
sional difficulty about inducing the rear lines to re- 
treat so as to make room for those in front to be 
kicked back, but that obstacle was overcome easily 
by the use of long lashed whips with which the cus- 
todians of order reached the faces and shoulders 
of the more distant and deliberate citizenry. 

The poverty in Mexico is frightful. Everyone 
with wealth has gone from there, owing to the dif- 
ficulty on the part of leading officials to distinguish 
meum from teum. At one gala occasion, Miss 
Teyte and Maria Gay were together, when the lat- 
ter pointed to a tiny man wearing a torn and be- 
draggled cotton suit, no hat or cap, no shoes, no 
stockings. “Do you know who that is?” asked 
Mme, Gay. 

“A ragpicker?” ventured Miss Teyte. 

“No,” was the answer; “one of the most famous 
generals in the Carranza army.” 

Nevertheless, Mexico City allows itself the lux- 
ury of grand opera, and Miss Teyte reports that 
the engagement there is guaranteed and the singers 
are receiving their pay regularly. 

Miss Teyte returned to the United States in order 
to fulfill an engagement previously made with the 
Scala Opera Company, under the Behymer and 
Berry management, and to begin in San Francisco 
end of this month. 

Two Books 


We are in receipt of two volumes, one called “A 
Book of Burlesques” (John Lane Co.), by H. L. 
Mencken, and the other revelling in the title of 
“Unicorns” (Scribner’s), by James Huneker. We 
do not often read books these days, but we made 
an exception in the case of this pair of writers for 
whom we confess a warm and abiding admiration. 

Mr. Mencken is a literary critic, a writer of lit- 
erature, and an editor of the Smart Set. 

As a rule one does not expect to find much or 
correct musical matter in the output of any writ- 
ing man who is not himself one of the tonal fra- 
ternity. Mr. Mencken is an exception. His parody 
of an “annotated program,” while it is screamingly 
funny, also is packed with keen musical under- 
standing. A sketch, called “The Artist,” will ap- 
peal strongly to you sophisticated brethren and sis- 
ters, for it tells in beautifully burlesqued style what 
is passing in the minds of various personages at a 
piano recital—the performer, the janitor, a married 
woman, a virgin, sixteen hundred and forty-three 
other women, six music critics, six other men. 

We published something of the sort in this column 
many years ago, but Mr. Mencken has outdone our 
own effort in pith and point. 

He makes a mighty leap from humor to grim 
realism, in his “Death: a Philosophic Discussion.” 
It is a gruesome dialogue between six pallbearers 
seated about a bier in “the back parlor of an average 
American home.” The Mencken treatment re- 
minds one of the most uncompromising manner of 
the Neo-Russian verists. It is a striking piece of 
atmosphere and psychology. 

There are a dozen or so other remarkable essays 
and sketches in this brilliant “Book of Burlesques,” 
which winds up with a bit called “The New Soule,” 
containing a list of American synonyms for 
“whiskers” and “drunk.” We made a holy show of 
ourself guffawing over such old favorites as 
“alfalfa,” ‘“Angoras,” “asparagus,” “awnings,” 
“Barbarossas,” “barbed wires,” “chest protector,” 
“excelsior,” “fungus,” “foliage,” “geraniums,” 
“orandpas,” “Elijas,” “hay,” “Ibsens,” “lilacs,” 
“Ostermoors,” “spinach,” etc. While the German 
venerates the whisker and the Russian basks in 
them, there is to the American mind something in- 
trinsically and imperishably funny about the be- 
whiskered individual. He is the greatest laugh 
getter in our theatre and in the illustrated comics. 
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It was fitting that a scientific historian like Mr. 
Mencken should arise and immortalize between 
book covers the fame of the umbrageous facial 
ush. 

However, he forgot one classical appellation for 
the whisker, to wit: “G strings” (habitat, the 
vaudeville). 

Huneker’s “Unicorns” should have been called 
“Hunekorns,” It is full of that picturesque philoso- 
pher’s most characteristic material, even more so 
than those earlier scintillating ‘Melomaniacs,” 
“Overtones,” “Mezzotints,” “Egoists,” ete. 

Perhaps it is not right to call Huneker a philoso- 
pher ; the chances are that he would be the first to 
resent the accusation strongly. Philosophers 
usually have one theory, one viewpoint, one method. 
Not so with our author. He is a champion of 
capriciousness and inconsistency. For the motto of 
“Unicorns” he uses Whitman’s “I would write on 
the lintels of the door post, ‘Whim.’” He flits over 
all the intellectual fields and sips honey from all the 
arts. His writing is crowded, as of yore, with in- 
teresting names, arresting facts, courageous criti- 
cism, He remains a master of epigram, a virtuoso 
in suggestive vocabulary, a supreme juggler of 
metaphor, To read him is to indulge in a mental 
tonic, to get a multitude of fresh ideas, to be jogged 
out of one’s customary mantle of homely thinking 
and lazy acceptance of stencilled opinions and 
catalogued conventions. 

“Unicorns” starts off with a beautiful and just 
tribute to MacDowell, presenting many unfamiliar 
aspects of that gentle and elusive personality. A 
surprising revelation is that the composer liked fast 
and furious prizefights. Human, then. Illumina 
tive chapters are dedicated by Huneker to Remy 
de Gourmont, that verbal painter in black, Artziba- 
shef, Henry James (a much needed defense), 
George Sand, Cézanne, Huysmans (one of Hune- 
ker’s warm favorites), Chopin, George Moore, 
Wagner. Interspersed between those personal 
sketches are essays on how to write English (the 
most difficult art in the world, we think), the syn- 
thesis of the seven arts, French literature, violinists, 
etc. The Huneker pen touches upon all those 
themes with the same sympathy, understanding, in- 
cisiveness, and virtuoso brilliancy. No one is just 
like him here, and he is like no one. In Europe, 
the equivalent of Huneker is a blend of Chesterton, 
Belloc, and Shaw, and as the Irish would say, they 
are not within miles of him. We love his titling the 
srahms cult “Brahmsody.” 

And Again 

“Admirer” writes: “I really have great respect 
and even love for the Musicat Courter, and that is 
why I hate to see it caught napping. You announce 
in your recent issue that San Francisco had the 
honor of opening the American Symphonic season 
of 1917-18 on October 12. As a matter of fact, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra opened on the same day. 
The ‘honor,’ therefore, did not belong exclusively 
to San Francisco. For once you were caught nap- 
ping.” 

Oh, no, we were not. Our correspondent forgets 
the difference in time between San Francisco and 


Philadelphia. It is four hours later in the former 
city. 
Melody and Harmony 
The honored old tradition, that two concert 


pianists cannot be good players and good friends 
at the same time, now is shattered. Blanche Freed 
man, disseminator of inside information about 
well known artists, tells of the friendship and ad- 
miration for each other—both personally and artis- 
tically—of Ethel Leginska and Guiomar Novaes. 
“When the young South American pianist first 
came to this country she went to a Leginska con- 
cert,” says Miss Freedman, “and from that time on 
there was scarcely one of the little English pianist’s 
concerts in or near New York that did not find Miss 
Novaes in the audience. One night Leginska was 
playing in Paterson, N. J., and after the concert 
there was her gifted sister artist in the green room 
waiting for her—she had come all the way out from 
New York to attend this concert. Leginska was 
more deeply touched by this attention from her fel- 
low artist than by all the applause of the audience 
and praise of the critics. May there be many more 
of this new generation of artists generous and 
broadminded enough to rejoice in one another’s suc- 
cess and to do homage to genius when it is shared 
by a brother player or singer.” We add, “Amen.” 


Militarism and Music 


A musical comedy company is to give perform- 
ances at the English military camps. Two of the 
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works chosen for the repertoire are “Gipsy Love” 
and “The Merry Widow.” Says John Bull (Lon- 
don): “Both these pieces are of enemy origin, com- 
ing from Austria, and to put Hunnish music be- 
fore Tommy is surely an insult that seeks for 
trouble.” 

i vidently Sir Henry J. Wood thinks differently 
about the musico-military situation. We have be- 
fore us a copy of the London Daily Telegraph 
(September 8, 1917) advertising a series of Prom- 
enade Concerts at Queen’s Hall. The program of 
September 8 included Mendelssohn, Offenbach, 
Wagner ; that of September 10, had seven Wagner 
numbers and one by Liszt; September 12 pre- 
sented Beethoven, Liszt, Haydn; on September 13, 
there were Schubert, Dvorak, Beethoven, Bach; 
and Bach, Haydn, and Beethoven took two-thirds 
of the concert of September 14. 

London Musical News has a refreshingly humor- 
ous viewpoint. That journal jibes happily on the 
absurd German decision to change the name of 
Nicolai’s opera, “Merry Wives of Windsor,” to 
‘Merry Wives of Coburg,” and adds in comment: 

Nothing theretore remains for us but to acquiesce and 
Let us start with Wagner. We might 
Isolde” to “Trevor and Isabel”; 
“Lohengrin” to “Lancelot”; 
“Rienzi” to “Raymond”; “Parsifal” to “Percy”; and 
“Tanunhaduser” to “Thomas.” “Gerolstein” being somewhat 
of the enemy tongue, we must stage Offenbach’s “Duchess 
of Grosvenor.” “lanst” will never do, though a German 
did not compose it. Let us call him “Francis.” But stay. 
Most of these were written by a German, so we had better 
scrap them altogether, and look to something nearer home 
to bowdlerise. What about Balfe’s “Bohemian Girl’? 
lhe Bohemians are said to be rather inclined towards the 
\llies, but we must not count upon that. So let us re-name 
it the “Roumanian Girl.” 

\propos of all this, Alberto Jonas asked us in- 
nocently the other day: “How can otherwise sane 
and serious persons use such an expression as ‘en- 
emy music’ ?” 

W. Francis Gates, in the Los Angeles Graphic, 
ridicules the German prohibition against exporting 
music for fear that musical shorthand might con- 
vey information to the foe, “Would the triad, b-d-f,” 
asks Mr. Gates, “mean ‘Berlin defies French’? or 
the chord of the seventh b-d-f-a convey the idea 
of plenty, as ‘Beer daily fills army’? France 
too, objects to letting printed music go forth. How- 


indulge in reprisals, 
“Tristan und 
“Sidney” ; 


change 
‘Siegtried” to 


ever, says Mr. Gates, “a good deal of the modern 
French music might well be exported to Germany, 
as calculated to do damage to the German 


’ 


gratis 
musical taste.’ 
Twenty Years Ago— 


Most pianists wore long hair. 

Nobody used the expression “cubist music.” 

Opera at the Metropolitan was not $6 per seat. 

Piano recitals always ended with Liszt. 

\ccompanists were called accompanists, 

Singers did not make $983,642 from their rec- 
ords. 

English was rarely heard at song recitals. 

Piano houses courteously lent pianos to pianists. 

Richard Strauss’ music caused discussion, 

Critics lectured on “How to Listen to Music.” 

Prima donnas were jealous of one another. 

Tenors liked to look in the mirror. 

Rosenthal’s technic was astonishing. 

Godowsky’s technic was astonishinger. 

Young violinists did not all come from Russia. 

Accompanists were glad to get $25 per concert. 

The Henselt and Litolff piano concertos were 
played. 

Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, Moszkowski and Raff 
were on the map. 

Lady song recitalists did not wear hats at their 
matinées, 

Managers “presented,” or “offered” artists. 

Oratorio was not considered too long. 

Nobody knew about the Italian opera trust, 

Paderewski could play the piano. 

Strauss-Tausig transcriptions were heard. 

Theodore Thomas often used Handel’s “Largo” 
as a program number. 

Opera managers gave themselves benefit per- 
formances. 

Contraltos were content to stay contraltos. 

American composers wore a frightened air. 

Music critics discovered they had a “Mission,” 

Tenors sang “Good-Bye, Forever,” from notes. 

Edition Peters was popular. 

The Musica Courier was the largest, best 
known, and most influential music paper in the 
world—-and still is. 

Variationettes 


“Why do you not confine your ‘Variations,’ ” 
asks E. B. F., “to serious musical subjects every 
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week, like recently?” If they were not varied, they 
would not be “Variations.” Besides we might be 
taken too seriously by our readers and wind up by 


taking ourself too seriously—which, Heaven forbid. | 


There is no more egregious jassack in musical writ- 
ing than the one who takes himself too seriously, 
or even seriously. 
nere 
Don’t be old fashioned enough to cry “bravo” 
when you like a performance. “Brava” is the 
thing. 
em e 
Some modern comic operas ate so constituted 
that the audience grows melancholy during the hu- 
morous episodes and laughs at the serious moments. 
anne 
Musical sporting note :—Damrosch won the fifth 
race at Louisville, Ky., on October 10, at odds of 
8 to 1. The official description of the race reads: 
“Track heavy. Damrosch, favored by the going, 
displayed excellent speed, held his field safe for 
speed and won well in hand.” 
nme 
Let no man say that great artists are without 
honor in this country. Last week John McCor- 
mack, the tenor, and Harry Hempstead, owner of 
the New York National Baseball Club, were made 
recipients of silver loving cups from a committee 
of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick. The presenta- 
tions were in recognition of McCormack’s recent 
concert and the baseball game at the Polo Grounds 
in August, both for the benefit of the old Sixty- 
ninth Infantry. Apropos, many musicians are wor- 
ried to know why our metropolitan baseball field 
always has been known as the Polo Grounds, al- 
though no game of polo ever did or will take place 
there. 
nme 
If you play as loudly on a piano you have bought 
as you do on one which you have hired, you are a 


true artist. 
nme 


That thief who was arrested last week in Jer- 
sey City for stealing a pile of music was not a mu- 
sical comedy composer. 

nrne 

Tenant (phoning to fellow tenant on floor 
above): “Won't you please stop that eternal scale 
practise, and practise some consideration ?” 

ns 

We suspect why some concert givers insist on 
having the doors closed during their performances. 
A hasty exodus always causes disturbance. 

nRme*e 

The other night we dreamed that some one had 
set Verdi’s “Trovatore” music to Wagner’s “Tristan 
and Isolde” text. 

nF 

Some day we expect to meet a violinist who does 
not carry a sordino in his vest pocket. 

ere 

It will be an open winter for American music 
and musicians. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
a os 
MAKE A JOYFUL NOISE 


In no profession is the nervous system of more 
importance than in music. When the medical ex- 
pert, Nordau, says that in our modern life the 
nervous system is subject to exhaustion we must 
listen to him. It is because our nervous system has 
a greater strain on it now than it had fifty yeais 
ago that the music written today must be different 
from the music of even fifty years ago, for the 
effect of music is mostly on the nervous system. If 
music was a purely intellectual product like geome- 
try it would not so soon grow old. Intellectual men 
can find plenty to occupy their attention and think- 
ing powers in the great works of the ancient philoso- 
phers. But what audience today can be startled by 
Haydn’s “Surprise” symphony? What surprise 
would there now be in the bass drum and cymbals? 
Of course, if the first part of the symphony could 
put the audience to sleep the one full chord with 
bass drum might awaken most of the hearers, But 
even then we do not believe the audience would be 
surprised, unless it was surprised that Haydn could 
write such a peaceful and unexciting symphony. 
Do not imagine, however, that Haydn was lacking 
in musical skill; because he was not. He had un- 
limited counterpoint, inexhaustible harmony, and an 
enormous melodic facility. He could have written 
for any combination of voices and instruments. 
Haydn’s works sound tame to us, not because 
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Haydn was weak, but because his works were writ- 
ten for men who never had been subjected to the 
nerve strain of modern life. 

It is very little more than a century since Haydn 
died ; but during that century all our modern nerve 
strain has been brought about. Up to within sixty 
years ago it had never been possible to send mes- 
sages any faster than messengers could carry them. 
Now, of course, we have not only the telegraph 
system on land, but also under the sea to the re- 
motest parts of the world. ““@&t used to be advisable 
to take a sea voyage for the sake of the rest. But 
now the big steamers publish newspapers on board 
and give wireless messages from everywhere. There 
is No rest anywhere in the eighteenth century sense 
of the word. Haydn never wrote a note with a 
telephone at his elbow to clatter into sudden life 
unexpectedly. Beethoven never had his deafness 
rudely roused by an elevated train over his head. 
Never once did Bach in old sleepy Leipsic hear the 
devil’s tattoo of an electric hammer riveting the 
resounding steel of a skyscraper. 

All our readers know these things without our 
telling them; but some of our readers may not have 
known that all these things have a constant effect 
on the nervous system. If we got hit over the head 
with a club we would know it; but the continuous 
nerve strain of several years of our modern life 
really gives our nervous system as much of a shock 
in the long run as the blow on the head would 
have done, 

We once had two engravings which had become 
yellow and brown with mildew. We put one of 
the engravings in a bath of chloride of lime and 
water and bleached it white. We framed the other 
engraving just as it was and hung it up where it 
got plenty of. light. In a few months the sunlight 
made the spotted engraving as white as the other 
one that was doctored with lime. We always re- 
member the effect of the sunlight on the stained 
print when we hear of the effect of modern life 
on the nervous system. It is just as well to bear 
these things in mind and to know that the nervous 
system can be shattered by continuous strain as 
thoroughly as by a sudden accident. 


—o——_ 
FOLKSONGS 


We care not when the season for grouse is on, 
and the passing of the salmon season leaves us un- 
moved. But we know from past experience that the 
folksong season is about to begin. We mean, of 
course, the season for foreign folksongs. No one 
ever sings a native folksong in the concert room. 
That would be vulgar. And then the words would 
be understood—another drawback. In New York, 
for instance, a Swabian folksong ranks high, partly 
because the words are entirely unintelligible, and 
partly because no one in the audience is exactly sure 
where Swabia is. Folksongs, according to gospel of 
the collector of melodic bric-a-brac, must spring 
from the people. They must not be composed by a 
composer, but by the people. How people in gen- 
eral write folksongs is not quite understood, but 
your true folksong must not be composed by a 
recognizable composer. It must arrive like the more 
or less improper story which no one ever invents 
but which every one tells to some one else. The 
minute a folksong is known to be the produce of a 
composer it becomes a vulgar popular song which 
cannot be placed on the same program with the folk- 
songs from the Balkans or the south of Ireland. It 
is high art to sing a ditty from the Russian Volga 
where rhubarb comes from, but bad taste to sing 
a Foster song about the river that flows through the 
land of cotton. “T’is distance lends enchantment to 
the view” in music as in everything else. The 
chansons of France are quite the thing in the 
Aeolian Hall, New York, and in Wigmore Hall, 
London. But we very much doubt if they often 
reach the Erard Hall or the Trocadéro in Paris. 
We heard a French artist try to sing a few chansons 
américains in the Trocadéro once upon a time. All 
the Americans present were visibly affected, not 
with the exiles’ tears which folksongs are supposed 
to beguile, but with titters and chuckles on account 
of the fearsome pronunciation of the words. And 
then the American songs had the fatal defect of 
having had composers. They had not sprung from 
the people, as it were. They could not possibly 
rank with a Serbian folksong about the speckled hen 
that ate beans, or the Armenian folksong about milk- 
ing the brown cow under the juniper tree, both of 
which songs had sprung from the people and had 
not been composed, like “Dixie” and “Suwanee 
River.” A Greek folksong about the tiger lurking 
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on the mountains will naturally interest a y Carnegie 
Hall audience tremendously because the lovely 
Greeks were held so long in bondage by the horrible 
Turks, especially if the song is sung in modern 
Greek by a native of Ohio. Irish folksongs will 
create enormous enthusiasm in Americans who are 
Irish, because the dear little emerald isle across the 
sea has been ground down under the heel of domi- 
neering England—the heel of an island being ac- 
knowledged by all the world to be heart breaking. 
English folksongs would be vastly improved if they 
had Chinese words. The language of Shakespeare, 
Milton, Keats and Tennyson is manifestly only good 
for speaking purposes and must on no account be 
employed in folksongs for the United States, where 
everything in English is understood, except diplo- 
matic messages. Many English folksongs are by 
unknown composers‘and consequently are worthy to 
have sprung from the people, but still the English 
folksongs resemble American folksongs too closely 
to be really artistic enough for recitals in New York 
and are not nearly as delightful as the folksongs of 
Scotland. Scottish dialect has almost the charm of 
a foreign language which nobody understands. And 
the Scotch wear kilts, at least in comedies on the 
stage, and seem more foreign than plain English- 
men. It is a terrible shame that the United States be- 
came a full grown nation all at once before it had a 
chance to produce folksongs by forgotten compos- 
ers. If the aforesaid U.S. A. could only be ground 
down under the domineering heel of something— 
say a mountain or other heavy object—perhaps 
folksongs would spring from the people. Who 
knows but that the food barons, egg kings, pork 
lords, and wheat tryants may yet force folksongs 
from the down trodden people? But do not let us 
wander away into the world of speculation and im- 
agination like a war correspondent. We face the 
fact that the folksong season is at hand when nearly 
every song recital will mean the resuscitation of 
tunes that are trivial and words that are silly, but 
which have a kind of passing interest because of 
their foreign tang and oddity. German folksongs 
rarely find their way to concert programs for the 
simple reason that German folksongs have no par- 
ticular earmarks to differentiate them from German 
music in general. German composers founded and 
developed théir magnificent national music on their 
native folksongs. Their music includes their folk- 
songs. They have not followed foreign styles in 
their schools of composition. American and Eng- 
lish composers have been too ready to follow Ger- 
many in music rather than develop their national 
styles from their folksongs. If American composers 
ever intend to rebel against their German music 
masters now is the time to do But let them 
follow the German method of making their folk- 
songs the basis of their style. No imitation German 
composer can ever rank high. 


Se 
o> 


Here is what one of the most prominent of young 
American composers wrote to the Musica CourIER 
on the subject of the ballet as a form of composi- 
tion: “The more I consider the choreographic 
drama, the more I realize the possibilities which it 
offers to a composer. One is alsolutely unlimited, 
and absence of voice is compensated by presence of 
body and its superb power of suggestion, which ele- 
ment is most needed to heighten the effect of music 
—text being a little too ‘matter of fact’ to permit a 
perfect synchronization with an art so purely sug- 
gestive and emotional as that of music.” 





THE BYSTANDER 








About Mixed Critics, a Kind Providence, Chopin and 
a Paradox 





M. J. T. of San Francisco has a sharp eye for the 
unconsciously humorous in criticism and was kind enough 
to send me, all the way from the Golden Gate city, a 
notice of onc of Mme. Matzenauer’s recent and very suc- 
cessful appearances there. I think the music critic of 
whatever paper the clipping was from must have had an 
evening off. Various passages from the notice seem to 
have been provided by the real estate man, while others 
could only be due to the society lady of the staff. Surely 
it was the real estate gentleman who proclaimed that “her 
method is f ted with every modern improvement,” al- 
though one is in doubt as to just who was responsible 
for the statement that “with perfect equilibrium she waits 
for the audience to become quiet.” Imagine how awful 
it would be, should she stagger wildly about the platform 
during these few enibarrassing moments! Then comes the 
turn of the society editor, who declares that “the distin- 
guishing touch were (sic) two very large, very white, very 
sparkling solitaire diamonds which dangled from her ears,” 
‘and which “bore the most disconcerting resemblance to the 
white of her eyes, which are bluish in tinge, exceedingly 
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a and decidedly noticeable, like her sparkling, brilliant 
teet 
I am inclined to think that it must have been the society 
lady, too, who finished off the notice by referring to Mme. 
Matzenaver’s “petite copper-haired accompanist, who de- 
rives her inspiration from the singer’s mood, which she 
watches with fervent devotion.” 
~ * * 


It just happens that one or two other examples of simi- 
larly unmusical criticism have come to hand within the 
last few days. For instance, a local enthusiast, writing of 
the recent Worcester festival, asserted that “Don Juan, 
a tone poem by Richard Strauss, was the third number,” 
and then went on to prove it by stating that “all lovers of 
the ‘Blue Danube Waltzes’ can readily understand what a 
success this piece was.” It was the same Massachusetts 
person who, speaking of Hadley’s new “Ode to Music” 
which had its first production at Worcester, assured his 
readers that “it was unanimously voiced a big success, and 
again we throw mud at critics who oppose American 
works.” But it was only for Inez Barbour, the soprano 
soloist, that the same writer rose to the highest pitch of 
enthusiasm. “Worcester cannot ask for a better exhibi- 
tion of art,” he wrote, “than was given by Miss Barbour 
in the Dance music strophe. All the delicacy and rhythm 
of the dance were expressed by the human voice. Believe 
me, such as this is true art!” 

* + * * + 

Credit for the discovery of the third bit must go to 
B. L. T. of the Line O’Type in the Chicago Tribune, who 
culled it from the Sheridan (Wyo.) Enterprise. Such 
talent should be devoted to poetry, for such mellifluous 
praise is, I am afraid, wasted on the literally desert air out 
in Wyoming. 

Replete with fine etherially beautiful melody and graceful embel- 
lishments, it represents Mozart at his best, expressing in a form as 
clear and finely finished as a delicate ivory carving that mood of 
restful, sunny, impersonal optimism which is the essence of most of 
his musical creations, It is like some finely wrought Greek idyl, the 
apotheoses of the pastoral, perfect in detail, without apparent effort, 
gently, tenderly emotional, without a trace of passionate intensity or 
restless agitation, innocent and depending, as a mere babe. It is the 
mood of a bright, cloudless day on the upland pastures, where happy 
shepherds watch their peaceful flocks, untroubled by the storm and 
stress of our modern life, a mood so foreign to the hearts and en- 
vironment of most present day human beings, that it is rarely 
understood by player or hearer, and still more rarely enjoyed. It 
seems flat and insipid as tepid water to the fevered lips of the 
young passion driven, ambition goaded soul in its first stormy period 
of struggle and achievement; but later, it is welcomed as the 
answer to that inarticulate, but ever increasingly frequent, sign 
for peace and tranquil beauty. 

** ke 

Back i in the city for a few days after a “summer of roses 
and wine,” to quote (or misquote) the “Mikado”—though 
as a matter of fact last summer had little of either—the 
Bystander, in the way of country dwellers, wandered into 
a cabaret or two, strolled into a variety theatre, and heard 
the great concert at the Hippodrome last Sunday evening. 
i protest that | detest “cabaret,” but there is generally a 
lesson to be learned in listening, and the one that I learned 
anew this year is that of “getting it over” to use the col- 
loquial phrase. It is a lesson that might well be im- 
pressed upon nine tenths of the artists of the concert and 
operatic stage. A cabaret artist or a variety artist concen- 
trates on that one point of getting over the message of what- 
ever he or she may be doing; of presenting it so that 
audience may, first of all, understand and then appreciate 
every single point. In musical criticism we go out of the 
way to praise or condemn the “diction” of an artist. But 
how long would a cabaret or variety singer get by without 
the ability to sing so that the audience understands every 
word? I go to the Metropolitan, for instance, and am 
surprised if I can really understand most of the text from, 
say, three singers out of a cast of ten; but at Keith’s 
Palace, if one singer out of the whole bill fails to pro- 
nounce his words so that I can readily understand them, 
I am apt to go out and tell my friends that the Palace bill 
is no good this weck. 

oe ¢ 

The truth of the matter is, I am inclined to think, that 
the performers in the humbler ranks are much more in- 
dustrious students of their art, much harder workers than 
the artists of concert and opera, Their livelihood depends 
on the thorough and conscientious exploitation of often- 
times mediocre talents, whereas the superior artists with 
“God-given” voices are ‘only too apt to sit complacently back 
and expect that same Providence which provided the voice 
or the special talent miraculously to bring it to its fullest 
development. The artist in his own person patronizingly 
furnishes housing and transportation for the voice or tal- 
ent and regards himself as an especially fine advertising 
medium for said Providence, to which it should be ap- 
propriately grateful, 

oe" 

Well, the first response to my request for suggestions 
about the “Yard of Composers” in a recent Bystander 
came all the way from Brownwood, Texas. Here it is: 

Brownwood, Texas, October 3, 1917. 

My Drar Mr. Hacre—Any yard of composers that leaves Chopin 
out is sadly incomplete, for the simple reason that, with the exception 
of Bach and Beethoven, Chopin is the greatest composer that ever 
lived. If you don’t believe it, ask Huneker. 

Sincerely, 
H. C. Nearinc, 

Thank you very much, Friend Nearing, for your card. 
It gives one a pleasurable feeling to know that the By- 
stander is really read all that way from New York. Yes, 
I am afraid 1 shall have to extend the yard to forty-two 
inches and include Chopin. But pause! Is there not a 
slight tone of irony in that “ask Huneker”? Do you re- 
member the days when James Huneker used to be one of 
the stars of the Muggcat Courter, as he is now of the 
a profession of musical writers? I will ask Huneker. 

I do ask him, now. How about it, Mr. J. H., of Brooklyn? 

e878. 8 76 

Last week I chanced to see an article in which the Sittig 
Trio was referred to as the Sitting Trio. I suppose they 
do sit when they piay. Which reminded me of a line I 
used to read in the church calendar, many, many years ago, 
whiling away the time occupied by a sermon much too ab- 
struse for my young head. It always struck me as a very 
funny joke, but when I referred it once to my uncle, one of 
the committee, he could not see the point. Said the calen- 


dar: “Applications for seats shoul be made to the Standing 
Committee.” 


Byron Hace. 





I SEE THAT— 


A Toscanini ambulance is to be sent to the front by the 
great conductor’s admirers, : 

The Creatore Opera Company openéd last Monday eyen- 
ing at Stamford, Conn, 

U. S. Kerr has been elected to membership in the Sinfonia 
Fraternity. 

Harriette Brower tells some interesting things about Leo 
Ornstein. 

H. W. B. Barnes is teaching the soldiers at Camp Funston 
how to sing. 

A Detroit recital opened the Muzio season. 

Daniel Sullivan’s New York studio is getting to be a very 
lively musical workshop. 

American Conservatory of Music has opened its series of 
weekly recitals 

Chicago Mendelssohn Club has subscribed $1,000 to the new 
Liberty Loan. 

Alexander Lehmann has joined the faculty of the Chicago 
Conservatory. 

The Edward Clarke concert party thinks Chautauquaing 
is great fun, 

Maximilian Pilzer scored a tremendous success at his Chi- 
cago debut. 

“Martha” opened the 
Chicago, 

John Alden Carpenter is to be the guest at the opening 
meeting of the Chicago Musicians’ Club. 

Frieda Hempel scored a tremendous success at her Texas 
debut at Waco. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra will appear in Chicago on 
February 3. 

Arthur Friedheim, a favorite Liszt pupil, opened his series 
of twelve metropolitan concerts, 

And now Chile, in Rosita Renard, is conquering the pianis- 
tic world. 

Victor Kiizd6 cannot complain of the dearth of pupils. 

Auguste Bouilliez has won the praise of D’Indy and Saint 
Saéns. 

Syracuse was delighted with the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany. 

The P rogressive Series has invaded the Navy. 

Kansas City heard an “all-star” performance of “Aida.” 

Mme. Galli-Curci will send records of her voice to every 
naval station. 

Oakland, Cal., is to hear the best in music this season. 

A bill for an American National Conservatory of Music 
was introduced into the House of Representatives. 
Christine Miller’s annual New York recital program offers 

many nevelties 
Thaddeus Wronski has a new system of correcting vocal 





second week of English opera in 


defects with the aid of mechanical phonographic 
reproduction, 

Edith Dorothy Eilert was married to Lieutenant Eugene 
Kelley. 


The var‘ous camps have enlisted the aid of musicians in, 
the localities. 
New York demands six operalegues in fifteen days. 


Anna Case’s annual New York recital completely filled 
( = Hali. 
Belle Godshalk is under Culbertson management, 


Louis Siegel was due to arrive in New 
October 15. 

A national patriotic song committee has been organized, 

Marguerite Beriza has gone to Europe. 

The four members of the Arthur Nevin 
serving under the colors 


York from Spain, 


family are all 


Lecture-promenade-art-study classes are to be given at 
the Metropolitan Museum 
Max Gegna spent the past summer playing for war 


charities. 

Lenora Sparkes is the only English girl in the 
tan Opera Company. 

The Zoellner Quartet will make its sixth tour of America 
this season. 

Preston Simpson, Ellis Evans and Capt. W. H. Bam 
bridge, English musicians, have been killed in action 

ing von Stein motored from Angeles to New 

York without any serious mishap. 

George Baklanoff is to make his American debut on the 
concert platform this season. 

Percy Mackaye has written a new community masque 

Gaston Sargeant is to remain in America 

Schumann-Heink gave three concerts at Fort Riley. 

George Harris will introduce a new French song. 

Marcia van Dresser declares too much relaxation a mistake 

Many of the Metropolitan “stars” are concertizing before 
the opera opening. 

There are to be operatic concerts at the Hippodrome during 
the Campanini season, 

W. Vilonat has opened a residence studio in New York, 

Reinald Werrenrath is to feature a new song cycle by 
Bainbridge Crist at his New York recital. 

Pietro A. Yon has been engaged as head of the piano and 
organ departments at Mount St. Vincent Academy 
American composers are being featured at the Strand after- 

noon concerts, 

Mile. de Forest-Anderson has returned to America. 

Eleven pupils of Walter Allen Stults are now engaged in 

war activities. 

This is Lila Robeson’s sixth season with the Metropolitan 

Florence Ffrench is to appear with Mme. Sc humann- Heink. 

‘Andre Benoist is to accompany Jascha Heifetz. 

The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra serenaded Per 
singer, Jr. 

Nelle Richmond Fherhart is the first woman librettist of 
an opera accepted for production at an important opera 
house. 

Cleveland’s Fortnightly Musical Club is twenty-five years 
old, 

Maggie Teyte has returned from Mexico. 

Elizabeth Parks returned from Europe. 

Kelley’s New England Symphony opened Philadelphia or- 
chestra season. 

The new Chicago Philharmonic Orchestra had a successful 


debut. H. R. F. 


Metropoli 


Los 























MABEL 


GARRISON 


Famed Singer of the 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 


writes about 


The 


fialdwin 
Piano 


At the Spring Musical Fes- 
tival in Raleigh, N. C., 1 had 
the pleasure of using your 
Baldwin Piano. It had an ex- 
cellent tone and blended nice- 
ly with my voice. 

Most cordially, 








Ghe Baldwin Piano Company 
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Albany, N. Y.—The musical calendar for the season 
1917-18 is fast filling with red letter events, including 
as it does such treats as the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Josef Stransky, conductor, with Guiomar No- 
vaes, pianist, as soloist; Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, 
assisted by Maude Klotz, soprano, and Sascha Jacobinoff, 
violinist; Ethel Leginska, pianist; Amelita Galli-Curci 
and John McCormack, tenor, That the city in gen- 
eral, from those trained in matters musical to the less 
fortunate, is turning toward music as a solace in time 
of war is evidenced by the crowds which gather at_the 
newly organized community chorus meeting in the Edu- 
cation Building. Alfred Hallam, an efficient chorus 
director, directs the “sings,” and the words of songs are 
flashed on the screen, J. Austin Springer’s new song, 
“The United States,” is fast becoming a favorite, while 
another composer whose song is well liked is Harold F, 
Andrews, of this city. His composition, “We're in the 
War to See It Through,” has a swing to it that appeals 
to young and old. It has been orchestrated.——Stuart 
van Olinda, a member of the Boston Opera Company 
chorus, is making his residence here and has been en- 
gaged as one of the singers in the vested choir of St. 
Peter's Church.——-In the absence of T, Frederick H. 
Candlyn, Mus, B., who has been drafted for the na- 
tional army, in which he is now ranked as a corporal, 
May E. Melius is organist of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church._——Lydia F. Stevens, organist of the Emmanuel 
Baptist Church, has recovered from a serious throat op- 
eration. Miss Stevens will present Victor Herbert's 
“Babes in Toyland” late in the winter, with members 
of the Sunday school of Emmanuel Church in the cast. 
Victor Herbert’s operetta “Eileen” will have a 
week's engagement at Harmanus Bleecker Hall, the 
composer conducting the orchestra at the first perform- 
ance. A number of choir vacancies are noticeable this 
fall and substitutes are necessary. Particularly is this 
true among the men, many of whom ave either moved 
away or entered the U. S. service——-Kolin Hager, for- 
merly baritone of the Madison Avenue Reformed 
Church, has been requested to write a school song for 
the Batavia high schools, where he is supervisor of 
oratory. A. Y. Cornell he resumed his classes at 
the Ac ademy of the Holy Name.——A number of resi- 
dents of this city attended the recent organ recital in 
Williamstown given by Joseph Bonnet, the famous 
French organist——Harry Alan Russel, organist and 
master of choristers of the Cathedral of All Saints, gave 
a recital on the new organ at the dedicatory exercises of 
the West End Presbyterian Church.——The Albany 
Music Teachers’ Association has elected the following 
officers: Ermina L. Perry, president; Amelia R. Gomph, 
vice-president; Frederick Bowen Hailes, secretary and 


treasurer; Edna R. Levens, corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. W. R. Hood, Blanche Mundt and Mrs. Peter 
Schmidt, directors———On November 18 Frances de 


Villa Ball, of New York, will give a piano rectial of 
modern music under the auspices of the music depart- 
ment o£the Woman’s Club of Albany. Dr. Alma Web- 
ster Powell will also be heard by the club——The Mon- 
day Musical Club held its first meeting recently. The 
membe rship i is considerably enlarged and a fine program 
is planned.--—-Vincentian Institute will have music in its 
regular course of study, with George Yates Myers, or- 
ganist of St. Vincent de Paul’s Church, in charge. 
Anniston, Ala.—-Music in Anniston has received a big 
impetus with the establishment of Camp McClellan. 
Joseph S, Keating is in charge of the recreational feat- 
ures of camp life, and he is receiving the heartiest co- 
operation from the Anniston musicians, The Choral 
Club and the Wednesday Study Club are giving weekly 
concerts at the camp, and included on the programs are 
many songs in which the khaki clad boys join lustily. 
Music seems to appeal strongly to the soldiers of every 
age, and many excellent musicians have been discovered 
among their ranks. Mr. Ruggles, of New Jersey, was 
studying for grand opera when the call came to serve 
his country; Marcus Bayne, with the Virginia troops, is 
a Spanish violinist of note; also the wives of the officers 
possess in their number several splendid musicians— 
among them Mrs, Bingeman (Mae Henry), whose Scot- 
tish airs brought her much fame when she appeared as 
concert violinist in New York and Chicago; and Mrs. 
Ennalls Waggoman, a pianist of brilliant gift, from 
Maryland.——-On Sunday afternoon at the Anniston 
Opera House, a large audience gathered to hear a con- 
cert arranged for the Red Cross Benefit Fund. The hun- 
dreds of Northern soldiers found quite a treat awaiting 
them in the negro folksongs and solos, which were ren- 
dered by a large chorus from the various negro churches. 
The New Jersey band furnished several numbers. 
Five bands from Camp McClellan took part in the 
parade of the Seventeenth Annual Reunion of Alabama 
Confederate Veterans, held in Birmingham, Ala. 
Birmingham, Ala.—The Birmingham Music Study 
Club scored for itself a big share of approval from the 
musically inclined of the city who attended the recital 
given in the Jefferson Theatre on October 5, by the 
eminent pianist, John Powell. ne recital was one in 
which tone and technic blended perfectly, for Mr. 
Powell held the immense crowd of listeners completely 
enthralled, The next artist concert presented under the 
Music Study Club’s auspices will introduce to Birming- 
ham the American prima donna, Anna Case.——The 
Junior Music Study Eiub is beginning its season with a 
greatly increased membership. The campaign for new 
members was won by Helen Davis, who brought into 
the club twenty additional young people——On Thurs- 
day evening, October 11, the Music tudy Club offered 
the first of its chamber music recitals when the Cadek 
String Quartet presented a delightful program at Cable 
Hall. The personnel of the Cadek Quartet includes Ot- 





tokar Cadek, violinist (first); Lester Cohn, second vio- 
lin; Lillian Cadek, viola; Dorothy Phillips, cello. The 
following program was played: string quartet, op. 18, No, 
3 (Beethoven); cello solos, andante from B minor con- 
certo (Golterman), “Vilto-Spanish Danse” (Popper); 
violin solos: — (Fiblich- Kubelik), “Serenade Negre” 
(Macmillan), Tambourin Chinois” (Kreisler), quartet 
in D minor (Schubert)——The Alabama State Fair 
at the Fair Grounds had the Cavallo Band, Many 
persons were present to hear the splendid concert, 
which included “Stars and Stripes” (Sousa), overture 
from “William Tell” (Rossini), incidental solos by 
Messrs. Aldi and McDairmid; grand fantasie, “Echoes 
from the Metropolitan Opera House” (Tobani), aria and 
miserere from “Trovatore” (Verdi), Messrs. Mana and 
Caso; popular selection from operetta “High Jinks”; 
“March of the Holy Grail,” ‘“Parsifal” (Wagner); 
“Chimes,” Mr. Ronge; vocal selection, Cavallo Quartet; 


“The Opera Mirror,” popular grand opera selections 
(solos, Manna, Caso, and Ceminaro); “The Sunny 
South,” band.——The Birmingham Board of Trade 


financed a visit by the Cavallo Band to Tuscaloosa. 
Much musical enthusiasm was aroused in the town by 
Cavallo’s splendid organization———The two “Commu- 
nity Sings,” held in the Bijou Theatre on Sunday after- 
noons, have given Birmingham genuine musical festi- 
vals. The crowds in attendance are increasing each 
time, making the city’s crying need of an auditorium 
still more in evidence. The eighteenth “Sing” was feat- 
ured by two solo numbers and four opera selections, 
played by the newly organized Philharmonic Orchestra. 
The soloists were Hugo Olk, concertmaster, recently of 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, violinist, and Rob- 
ert Lawrence, director of the Community Sings, bari- 
tone. The complete program included works by Auber, 
Haydn, Nevin, Bizet, Sarasate, Zarzycki. Mrs. Robert 
Newman was at the piano.—— The nineteenth “Sing” was 
featured by the first appearance of the chorus composed 
of boys from the public schools, a soprano solo by one of 
Birmingham’s favorite prima donnas, Elizabeth Cunning- 
ham, and a quartet from the First Methodist Church 
under the direction of Claude R. Hartzell. The program 
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was as follows: “Raymond” overture (Thomas), Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Philip Memoli, director; Hungarian 
fantasie (Tobani), orchestra; Boys’ Chorus from fourth 
and fifth grades, Lakeview School, “The Navy” (Suppe); 
“The Ginger Bread Man” (Gaynor), Carol Jackson, di- 
rector; Minnie McNeil, accompanist; “Serenade” 
(Drdla), Philharmonic Orchestra; “Fear Not, O Israel” 
(Spicker), “Tantum Ergo” (Donizetti), Claude R. 
Hartzell, directing, First Methodist Choir; Mrs. J. J. 
Strickland, soprano; Mrs. John Peck, alto; J. D. McGill, 
tenor; Posner, bass; Claude Hartzell, organist; 
“Vissi dv Atte,” “Tosca” (Puccini), Elizabeth Cunning- 
ham, soprano; “Coming Thru the Rye,” everybody; 
“War March,” “Athalia” (Mendelssohn), Philharmonic 
Orchestra; “God Save Our Men,” audience. 

Boston, Mass. (See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Chicago, Ill. 
issue.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 
issue.) 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
issue.) 

Columbia, S. C.—The Columbia College Conservatory 
of Music, G. T. Pugh, president; Frank M. Church, direc- 
tor, gave a faculty recital on October 18, and those par- 
ticipating were Agnes Jones, Verna T. French, F. M. 
Church, pianists; Mary Chreitzberg, contralto, and Elgie 
F, Ober, violinist. Professor Church, who is also or- 
ganist at the First Baptist Church, included among his 
selections Paderewski’s polonaise in B and Leschetizky’s 
andante finale, both of which are for the left hand alone, 
Mendelssohn’s concerto in G minor was rendered by 
Miss Jones, the orchestral part being played on the sec- 
ond piano by Prgfessor Church, All numbers were 
given from memory 

East Orange, N. J—On October 22, assisted by Eliz- 
abeth F, Schaup, soprano, William R. Crawford, instruc- 
tor in piano and organ, will give a patriotic organ recital 
for the benefit of the Red Cross, in the Arlington Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, where he occupies the position 
of organist. All those attending the affair will find that 
an exceedingly interesting program has been arranged 
for them, 

Kansas City, Mo.—On September 25 and 27 “Aida” 
was presented in Convention Hall, the proceeds being 
given over to the Allied Charities. The cast included 
Marie Rappold, Louise Homer, Morgan Kingston, Clar- 
ence Whitehill, and Henri Scott, of whose splendid indi- 
vidual work no comment is necessary. Many hundreds 
of dollars were added to the treasury of the Allied Char- 
ities by these performances, as the audiences of both 
nights totalled 15,000 people. Particularly praiseworthy 
was the work of the chorus which had its conception 
and training in the Kansas City Conservatory of Music. 
Some years ago the president and directors of the con- 
servatory conceived the idea of training a chorus, and 
at the end of the school year presenting grand opera in 
English in Kansas City, nearly all of the talent being 
amateur. This venture was successfully carried out for 
seven years.——John Thompson, of the Kansas City 
Conservatory of Music, gave his first recital since iden- 
tifying himself with that institution, Thursday evening, 
October 4, in the recital hall of the Conservatory Build- 
ing. His program was varied and highly interesting, in- 
cluding many works which are seldom heard. The Liszt 
fugue on the letters B, A, C, H, was done in big style, 
and was followed by the Beethoven sonata, op. 90, which 
was well balanced and technically excellent. A group 
of modern selections followed, which was very effective, 
as was Mr. Thompson’s own minuet, which revealed a 
poetic imagination, linked with modern thought. The 
program closed with the Saint-Saéns-Liszt “Dance 
Macabre.” The hall was filled to capacity, and the re- 
ception tendered Mr, Thompson was a hearty one. 

Lancaster, Pa.—An organ recital was given in the 
First Presbyterian Church on October 9, under the aus- 
pices of the Organists’ Association of the City of Lan- 
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caster, affiliated with the National Association of Or- 
ganists. Those participating in the evening's entertain- 
ment were Charles E. Wisner, George B. Rodgers, Edna 
Mentzer, Richard M. Stockton, organists; Master Robert 
Borger, soprano, and Amy Cochran, harpist. An ofter- 
ine was taken, which will be devoted to the cause of 
advancing organ and ecclesiastical music in our midst. 
——The William A. Wolf Institute of Piano and Organ 
Playing announces a series of four piano recitals pre- 
ceding the holidays. The annual recital and festival 
given under the auspices of the Jack o’Lantern Club will 
be the opening event of the season, and will be followed 
by a concert for two pianos, an artist-student recital and 
the Yuletide recital by the members of the juvenile de- 
partment, 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
issue.) 

Macon, Ga.—October 6 opened the 1917-18 season of 
the Saturday Morning Music Club, Mrs, D. C. Horgan, 
president, and the subject for this fall and winter will be 
English Music. Since the organization of the society in 
1912, American, German, French, and Italian music have 
been the topics for study. The motto of the club is 
“Music is love in search of a word,” and the aim of the 
organization is to cultivate a taste for the highest and 
best in music, and to assist others to a broader knowl- 
edge of the same; to be a stimulus to its members and 
a factor in the uplifting of the musical tone of the whole 
community. 

Mexico City, Mexico. 
this issue.) 

Miami, Fla.—The Knights of Columbus gave an at- 
tractive program in celebrating Columbus Day: “Song 
of the Flag” (De Koven), Martha Di Fabio; Madeline 
Bryan at the piano; “Summer Night” (Thomas), Martha 
Di Fabio; “Elegie” (Massenet), “A Birthday” (Ros- 
setti), Naomi Elliott. Speeches were made by M., 
D. Price, W. G. Hefferman and J. J. Bridges——Music 
was the special feature at the White Temple, October 
6. The following prparess was rendered: “Andante Ser- 
aphique” (Ponsan), “Grand Cheeur” (Gigout), “Andante 
Religioso” (Grion), “Idylle’ (Godard), Mrs. Sproule 

Saker; “Send Out Thy Light (Gounod), choir; ‘The 
Lord Is My Light” (Speaks), Mrs, O. A. Whisker; “The 
God of Abraham Praise” (Buck), Mrs. Carmichael, Mr. 
MacLean and choir; “Oh, Savior, Hear Me” (Buck), 
Donald McL. ean; “Rock of Ages” (Johnson), Mr. Car 
michael ; “Gloria from Twelfth Mass” (Mozart), choir; 

“Postlude-Finale” (Lemmens), Ira Sproule-Baker.—— 
An interesting letter has been received by Harold Soper, 
of Miami, from Galli-Curci, in which the famous singer 
asked the names of the naval stations, in order to pre- 
sent to each of them the record of her voice in “Home, 
Sweet Home.” Mr. Soper is a yeoman, first class, and 
a genuine lover of beautiful music. When he heard 
Galli-Curci’s “Home, Sweet Home” record, he wrote her 
a little note of appreciation, and his letter gave rise to 
her gracious and patriotic tribute——A music memory 
contest has been inaugurated for the benefit of the 
members of the Children’s Department of the Miami 
Music Club. The children are to familiarize themselves 
with a list of selections which are to be played after a 
period of preparation. The idea is to create more en- 
thusiasm and interest and co-operation in music as pre- 
sented by the National Bureau of Advancement of Music 
of New York City. 

Montgomery, Ala.—The Montgomery Music Club 
held its first regular spray for the present season in 
the —— < the Y. W. C Kate Booth, president, 
and Mrs. E Cobb, a pt lr member of the club, 
had pt a r scliehetal surprise for the meeting in the 

Sailors Quartet, which splendid organization rendered 
several selections. Alfred Hartzell, director of the 
Third Ohio Artillery Band, which has brought much 
pleasure to Montgomery, has kindly consented to act 
as director for the Montgomery Music Club while he 
remains in the city. Mr. Hartzell was for years director 
of music in the public schools of Cincinnati. Word 
was received in Montgomery to the effect that a chorus 
of 150 voices from the Cincinnati May Festival will pre- 
sent “The Seasons” in Montgomery some time within 
the next few months. Alfred Hartzell, who for the past 
two years has been director of the Cinicinnati May Fes- 
tival, will conduct——J. B. Hebbard, representing the 
Fosdick Commission, has completed tabulation of the 
city’s musicians who will be willing to contribute their 
talent from time to time to the entertainment of the 
soldiers stationed in Camp Sheridan. Regularly on 

Monday and be kre Bs ig = concerts will be given 
in the various Y. M. buildings. On Friday and 
Saturday evenings the game from Camp Sheridan will 
entertain with “stunts” and music. The War Work 
Council is booking some of the best musicians of the 
country to appear here during the season,——The ad- 
vent of the soldiers in Montgomery has brought new 
life and activity to all musical circles, and will be the 
means of a massed musical community development. 
At the different Y. M. C. A. huts Montgomery musi- 
cians, including Prof. T. C. Calloway, Isabel Levystein, 
Jeannetta Haas, Marjorie Raney, Blanch Wolff, Mrs. 
F. B. Neeley, Mrs. J. M. Barker, Mrs. G. C, Bayles and 
Mrs. C. E. Ingalls, gave enjoyable numbers recently. 

-At the dedication of a new association building, the 
Eighth Regiment Band rendered the following pro- 
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CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 


DANIEL MAYER PRESENTS 


MISCHA LEVITZKI 


IN BEETHOVEN AND SCHUBERT RECITAL 
On Monday Evening, November 5, at 8.15 
At Aeolian Hall, 34 West 43d Street, New York 
Tickets, $2.00, $1.50, $1.00 and 75c. Boxes, $15 
Mail Orders, Daniel Mayer Times Building, New York 
Baldwin Piano Used 





MERY ZENTAY 


VIOLINIST 
First Recital, Sunday, November 4th 


8.30 P. M. 
at Cort Theatre, New York 
Exclusive Management: 
Bendix Musical Bureau, 701 Seventh Avenue, New York 


FREDERICK | GUNSTER 


will give a Tone RECITAL 
at Aeolian Hall, 34 West 43rd Street New York City, 
Friday Evening, October 26th, 1917, at 8.20 promptly. 
Mr. Harry M. Gilbert at the piano. 
Tickets 75c, $1.00, $1.50. Boxes $12.00. On sale at Box Office, 
anagement: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. 
ason @& Hamlin Piano Used. 
Personal address: care of Musicians Club, New York 


Daniel Mayer Presents 


MAURICE DAMBOIS 


The Famous Belgian ‘Cellist in a 
RECITAL 
at Acolian Hall, Thursday Afternoon, October 25th, at 3 o'clock 
Prices: 75c, $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00 - Boxes: $15.00 
Ma | Orders to DANIEL MAYER, Times Building, New York 
Chickering Piano Used 


First American Recital of 


JASCHA HEIFETZ 


Carnegie Hall 
Saturday Afternoon, October 27, 


Management: 


1917 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 








“Cavalry Commandery” (H. Clarke); 
overture (Rossini); “Columbia Phono 
march (Burton); “The Star Spangled 
Banner” (Francis Scott Key). The Ohio Band and 
the Ohio Wesleyan Glee Club contributed selections 
that were greatly enjoyed by the large crowd gathered 
in Sidney Lanier Auditorium at the mass meeting of the 
War Work Council for girls and women Special 
musical programs are the order of the day at all Mont 
gomery churches, One Sunday the First Baptist, under 
the direction of Professor Callow: ay, presented the fol 
lowing program: Morning Service—organ prelude, fan 
tasia (Berens); anthem, “Christian, the Morn Breaks 
Sweetly O’er Thee” (Harry Rowe Shelley), Mrs. Neely, 
Mrs. Barker, Mr, Cowles, Mr. Carty, Firestone Quartet; 
“Thy Father's House” (George B. Nevin), Messrs. Caro 
lan, Sinclair, Dodds and Kettlewell; organ offertory, “En 
Bateau” (Debussy”); “How Long Wilt Thou Forget 
Me?” (Carl Pflueger), Mrs. Neely, Mrs. Barker, Mr 
Cowles, Mr. Carty, Firestone Quartet; “The Wayside 
Cross” (Palmer); organ postlude, finale (Vierne). The 
evening service included: Organ prelude, “Wiegenlied” 
(Herbert Botting); anthem, “Still, Still With Thee!” 
(Rogers), choir; Firestone Male Quartet, “The Christ- 
like Life” (Shepard); organ offertory, “New World 
Symphony” (Dvorak); quartet, choir, “Seek Ye the 
Lord” (Roberts); Firestone Male Quartet, “While the 
Years Are Rolling By” (Herndon); organ postlude, 
“Grand Cheeur,” “Salome.” Court Street Methodist 
Church music, under the direction of C, Guy Smith, was 
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“ Passacz uglia’ , 
“Egmont” overture, op. 84 
“L’Arlesienne,” suite 2 





OPPORTUNITIES 





ORGANIST WANTED — A prominent 
church in Brooklyn has an opening for an 
organist. A young man preferred. Ad- 
dress “Organist,” care of Musicat Cou- 
RIER, 437 Fifth avenue, New York. 





COMPLETELY FURNISHED STUDIO, 
Steinway Grand. Private house; high 


ceiling. 244 Lexington Avenue, New in ad 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES.—An opera 
and concert singer of international repute 
who has taugh 
a choral socie 
light and grand, 
first class institution as vocal teacher and 
coach, either for all or part of his time, 
with a desire for permanency. Advertiser 
has a general American college education, 

diti tion to a thorough musical 

York. tion, and has sung in the leading opera 


houses of the world. 
confidential. 
t voice, harmony, conducted 
, and staged ras, both 
‘desires a position in some 


York. 


Correspondence 
Address “C. E. B., 
Musica Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New 


Southern city. Ad- 
Musica Courter, 


position in a large 
dress “D. R.,” care of 
437 Fifth avenue, City. 


care of 








WANTED — Position 
ber, 1918, 


educa- 


beginning 
as head of piano department 
with reliable conservatory in a 
Western or Eastern city, by successful 
pianist and teacher now holding similar 


FOR SALE—Well established school of 
music in a prominent Colorado city; fine 
equipment, best location and large class; 
must sacrifice at one-third value. Ad- 
dress, Box 31, care of MusicaL Courier, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Septem- 


Middle 





26 


The programs included: Organ 
All Ye Faithful” (Deplanty); male 
Paradise” (Barnby); tenor solo, 
Lieut. Arthur C. McArthur, “When We Come to the 
End of Life’s Little Day” (Bond); Communion (Bri- 
wade) Quartet, Crusaders’ Hymn, “Fairest Lord Jesus”; 
organ postlude, finale (Barnes), Temple Beth Or, the 
Jewish synagogue, presented a splendid musical pro- 
gram under the direction of C. Guy Smith. Organ pre- 
lude, adagio in A flat (Volckmar); soprano solo, “I Will 
Lay Me Down in Peace” (Buck); organ, “Walther’s 
Prize Song” (Wagner); contralto and tenor duet, “I 
Sought the Lord” (Rolyn), Ethel Colt Hughes, of 
Cleveland, an artist of note, who has studied extensively 
in Italy, has been secured as soprano for the temple 
choir, Charlotte Mitchell Smith, contralto; C. Guy 
Smith, tenor; Pierce Chilton, bass, and Mrs. Joseph 
Kaufman, organist, complete the choir. The Chris- 
tian Church tendered a Tuesday evening musical to the 
men from Camp Sheridan. Those taking part on the 
program were Mrs. C. E. Ingalls, pianist; Georgia 


especially ley 
prelude, “O, Come, 
( Brigade) pee nn “(, 
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O’Gwynn and Verna Lockhart, vocalists; Mrs. O. P. 
Spiegel, pianist. 

Nashville, Tenn. (See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—This city is about to experi- 
ence its most elaborate musical season. The appearance 
here of the Chicago Grand Opera Company will be a 
most auspicious beginning; “Faust,” with Melba, and 
“Lucia,” with Galli-Curci. Campanini will direct both 
performances, which will be given on October 22 and 
23. A guarantee of $25,000 has been assured by the 
leading business men and citizens of the city. Besides 
these attractions no less than eight of the world’s great- 
est soloists will be heard, including Alda, Zimbalist, 
Hempel, Lambert Murphy and Yolanda Mér6 jointly, 
Louise Homer, Evan Williams, Anna Case and Arthur 
Middleton, the last three under the auspices of the pro- 
gressive Apollo Club and the remainder under the en- 
terprising management of Hathaway Harper. Surely 
such an array of attractions should place Oklahoma City 
out of the -provincial class —-—The failure of the Musical 
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Vivian Gosnell 


English Baritone 


Oratorio and Songs of all Nations 
in the Original Languages and in 


FOR DATES AND PARTICULARS APPLY TO 


Concert Direction M. H. HANSON, 
437 FIFTH AVENUE 


English Translation 


NEW YORK 
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worthy in craftsmanship. 





HE world’s loved composers have given us their fairest 
thoughts in their music. Only an instrument of delicacy 
and responsiveness can truly reproduce those masterpieces. 


No man of taste and culture can be satisfied with less. 
of that most expressive of musical instruments—the piano—can be 
satisfied with less if he is animated with true ideals of what is fine and 


THE A. B. CHASE PIANO 


is the product of forty years’ living up to highest ideals. To build a 

piano that will respond fully to the mood or the technique of the 

player; that holds within it all the subtle beauty of melody and the 
thunder of symphony; a piano that will retain its rich, 

mellow tone throughout a lifetime; and, finally, a piano of such fitting 

beauty in design and finish that it will grace the fine homes of the 
those are the ideals back of the A. B. Chase Piano. 


And that is why the A. B—Chase Piano is selected by artists and 
teachers, and all lovers of good music. 


THE A. B. CHASE COMPANY 
NORWALK, OHIO : 


No manufacturer 
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Art Institute has resulted in practically three new music 
schools being opened. The Oklahoma Conservatory, 
under the direction of Richard Durrett, will be located 
in the old institute building. Mr. Durrett was for a 
time connected with the John Frothingham Company, 
of New York. J. Gerald Marz, former director of the 
institute, has opened the Marz violin school. The re- 
maining members of the faculty have located in another 
place and are working independently.-——The Musical 
Academy is now entering upon its sixth year, and from 
all appearances this one will be as prosperous as those 
wedeoinn Alfred Price Quinn, principal of the school, 
has recently returned from a two months’ vacation in 
the Eastern cities and Isador Bransky will again be at 
the head of the violin department———Otto Ritchie Stahl, 
pianist, was presented by the Oklahoma Conservatory 
in his initial recital on September 18. Mr. Stahl is a 
serious and talented musician and his program was in- 
teresting as well as pretentious——Jane Ruth Colt, for 
several years an assistant to Alfred Price Quinn, of the 
Musical Academy, has moved to San Francisco, where 
she will enter the University of California. The vacancy 
will be filled by Clara Nelson Hawk.——Charles Haubiel 
was heard in the first of a series of lecture-recitals on 
Tuesday, October 2. The program was devoted to 
Franz Liszt-——Martha Thompson and Joe Wynne, two 
very talented pianists from this city, are now in New 
York with the distinguished pianist, Carl Friedberg. 

Philadelphia, Pa. (See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Philadelphia, Pa.-A great Reformation music festi- 
val will take place on October 25 at the Academy of 
Music. The principal parts on the program are the 
“Reformation” symphony of Mendelssohn, the suite No. 
2 in B minor by Bach, and a cantata, “The City of God,” 
by H. Alexander Matthews, a resident of Philadelphia. 
The Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, con- 
ductor, will render the first two works, and Mr. Matthews 
will direct a chorus of 500 voices in the singing of his 
cantata, accompanied by the orchestra. “The City of 
God” was written especially for the commemoration of 
the quadricentennial of the Protestant world, 

San Francisco, Cal. (See letter on another page of 
this issue.) 

Scranton, Pa.—Artists of international reputation will 
be heard in the Keystone Concert Course, which is being 
given on six Thursday evenings under the management 
of Chauncey C. Hand. Alma Gluck was the first of 
these to appear in the series, and was assisted by Salva- 
tore de Stefano, harpist, with Eleanor Scheib at the 
piano. Other artists who will participate in the Key- 
stone Course are Mischa Elman on November 1, and on 
December 6 the Cherniavsky Trio and Christine Miller. 
This recital will inaugurate the policy of joint recitals 
and will be continued through the remainder of the sea- 
son. Efrem Zimbalist and Mabel Garrison will appear 
on January 10, and Paul Althouse and Ethel Leginska 
will be heard on February 14, the fifth number of the 
course. The final concert of the series will be given by 
Giovanni Martinelli, the tenor, who met with such pro- 
nounced success in the opening concert of the Central 
Concert Course given in Detroit. Mr. Martinelli will be 
assisted by Mary Warfel, harpist. 

Syracuse, N. Y. (See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Troy, N. Y.—The Chromatic concerts to be given here 
will include such artists as Ethel Leginska, Mabel Gar- 
rison, May Peterson, Clarence Whitehill, Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli and Jacques Thibaud, the French violinist. 
Troy and her sister city, Dothan, are very justly proud 
of the achievements of three of their young artists, Ethel 
Williams, pianist and vocalist; Vonceil Brazil, reader, 
and Sadie Trotter, violinist and accompanist. These 
three young women have recently formed the “Aeolean 
Trio” and are booking Lyceum engagements through- 
out Alabama. Last week’s concerts included appear- 
ances in Greenville, Evergreen, Brewton, Georgiana, 
Flomaton and Troy. Dothan and Brundidge will be 
included in the next itinerary-———The New Century 
Club, of Dothan, held their first meeting for the year on 
last Tuesday, at the home of Mrs. W. S. Wilson, At the 
conclusion of the literary program an enjoyable surprise 
was given the club by several musicians of the city. The 
national anthems of the allied nations were sung in cos- 
tume by the following ladies: “America,” Mrs. Beb 
Barnes; “Great Sritain,” Mrs. Eric  Gellerstedt; 
“- ‘rance,’ ’ Miss Cooper; “Belgium,” Miss Jones; “Rus- 
_ Bae: L uttrell; “Ja an,” Miss Macy; “Serbia,” Mrs. 
F. Gaines; “Italy,” Miss Thomas; ‘ ‘Roumania,” Mrs, 
Sirelly Strickland; “Portugal,” Miss Poyner. The Red 
Cross was represented by Florrie Malone; Mrs. Wilson 
was the accompanist. 


Florence Ffrench to Appear 
With Mme. Schumann-Heink 


When Mme. Schumann-Heink gives her first and only 
New York recital this season, in-Carnegie Hall, Saturday 
afternoon, November 3, she will introduce a young soprano, 
Florence Firench, daughter of the late Charles Ffrench, 
long prominent in Irish affairs in this country. Miss 
Ffrench’s share of the program will consist of an operatic 
aria and a group of Irish songs. Miss Ffrench comes from 
Chicago, where all her musical training was received. 


Florence Macbeth Sings Zucca Songs in Duluth 


Florence Macbeth, soprano, sang Mana Zucca’s chil- 
dren’s songs, “The Turkey’s Dressing” and “Mother 
Dear,” in Duluth, September 26, 





UIS SOBELMAN 


VIOLINIST 


Management: R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, N. Y. City 
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Notes of Interest from the 





well known New York vocal instructor: 


hattan Opera House production. 


Forrest Rundell, basso, is soloist in the Westminster 


Presbyterian Church, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Mrs. Lansing Rogers, contralto, sang at the Lockport 


Festival, October 4. 


Lotta Madden, soprano, is making records for a talking 


machine company. 


Stassio Berini, tenor, will sing at the Church of the 
Fathers of the Blessed Sacrament, and also at Temple 


Beth-El. 


Betsy Lane Shepherd, soprano, recently gave a s 
recital at the Tewksbury School, Scarsdale, N. Y 
The next Klibansky pupils’ recital is scheduled for the 


Wanamaker auditorium, October 24. 


Alfred Laliberté Receives Flattering 





Mme. Scriabine: 


of propagating the works of Alexander Scriabine. 


noble enterprise, and 


- 


ALFRED LALIBERTE. 


Scriabine Society. 


great weight, particularly in America. 





Scriabine. 


For all which might be necessary for the success of your great 
enterprise, always address yourself to me and I will most joy 


fully do all I can to help you. 


How happy I would be if I could only see you in my home at 
Moscow. As soon as war is at an end, you will come absolutely. 
We all expect you. You will find many friends here. 


arrange concerts for you. Come. 
Goodbye. Hoping to hear from you soon. 





George Harris to Give a New French Song 


During the four years that George Harris has been ap- 
pearing upon the concert platform in New York, he has 
always given his hearers something new in the way of 
Not only is Mr. Harris an excellent inter- 
preter, but his translations of modern French, Russian, 
Italian and German songs have placed him high among the 
Before Harris ever went upon 
the concert stage he was looked upon as one of the best 
During his college days at Amherst 
he was a regular contributor to several of the leading mag- 
A number of his poems have been set to music. 
At that time the poems of Mr. Harris showed much origi- 
nality, and until he went to Paris to study singing under 
Fdouard de Reszke he had fully intended to follow a lit- 
The tenor being a good pianist, he was 


modern music. 


linguists of this country. 
of the younger poets. 


azines. 


erary career. r 
made official accompanist. 
his programs. 
concert going. public. 


Patriotique”—a poem by 
birolli. 





Sergei Klibansky Studios 


Following are several items of interest in connection 
with the activities of the pupils of Sergei Klibansky, the 


Felice de Gregorio, baritone, has been engaged for one 
of the principal roles in “Chu Chin Chow,” the big Man- 


Endorsement from Mme. Scriabine 


Alfred Laliberté, the well known Scriabine specialist of 
New York City, has just received the following letter from 


_ Dear Sir—It has been a very great pleasure to hear of your 
idea of opening a studio in New York for the exclusive purpose 


wish from the depth of my heart a complete success to your 
am positive of this success, for you are 
animated by so great a love, and of a devotion so active for the 
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known Frenchman, and Mr. Harris claims it to be one of 
the finest literary contributions of: any writer on the war. 


Magnetism Is Rhythm 


“Magnetism is rhythm,” declares Cecil Fanning, who, 
with H. B. Turpin, is at present making a tour of western 
Canada under the direction of the Western Canada Concert 
Bureau, of Calgary. Mr. Fanning is a poet as well as a 
singer, and he has made a profound study of the effect of 
metre and cadence, whether in the finer sense as found in 
vibration, or in the larger and more obvious way as it is 
heard in verse and musical phrasing, His study has led 
him to a more or less satisfactory explanation of the 
sympathy, or lack of sympathy, which exists between sing- 
ers and their audiences. 

“The essence of the effect of music is in its vibration,” 
he maintains. “But we only become properly sensitive to 
vibration by relaxing.” This means that for an audience 
to be “en rappo” with the singer they have as important a 
duty as the artist to whom they are listening. The mys- 
tery of why some great artists fai! to get into sympathy 
with their hearers or why other artists, less technically per- 
fect, win ardent attention has yet to be satisfactorily ex- 
plained to those who stand on the outside as observers of 
this curious phenomenon. 

Some of his reviewers have termed Cecil Fanning a 
“natural” poet. This means that he was not trained to 
express himself in verse as he has been trained in song. 
Quite spontaneously he began to clothe his thoughts in 
poetry, but of his gift as a singer he makes no such claims, 
and he has put in years of hard work training his voice and 
building up a repertoire. For four years his teacher, H. B. 
Turpin, kept him on scales and Concone exercises, but he 
does not begrudge the time spent, nor the time he is still 
spending in keeping fit for his work as a singer. 

Messrs. Fanning and Turpin began their Canadian tour 
at Victoria, B. C., September 27, and will visit twelve of 
the larger Canadian cities, ending at Winnipeg the third 
week of October. 


Lila Robeson to Return Soon 


Lila Robeson, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, who spent the summer at her home in Cleveland, 
Ohio, will return to New York in about ten days to resume 
her operatic work. Miss Robeson is one of those artists 
who never take a real vacation because her pleasure con- 
sists in being always busy. For the last four months she 
has been filling concert engagements and teaching, in which 
branches of the vocal art she is equally as successful as in 
interpreting operatic roles. Her most recent appearance 
was at the Old Stone Church, Cleveland, when she assisted 
William B, Colson at his second Twilight recital. Cleve- 
land will miss this popular singer, but New York will wel- 
come her back again to begin her sixth season at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. 








A Tafel gown is at 
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works of Scriabine that it cannot fail to attract others and group 
artists around you. I have spoken of your studio to Kussewitzky, 
who begs me to tell you that he is most happy to join his name 


I also propose the name of Alexandre Borowsky, a young pro- 
fessor at the Conservatory of Moscow, who plays almost all the 
works of Scriabine, and who has already acquired a great reputa- 
tien as a pianist in Russia. Mr. Borowsky is a member of the 


I believe I can approach Glazounow, whose name surely possesses 


I send you my sincere friendship and my profound thanks for 
all you are doing in view of the glory of the cherished name of 





JACQUES -THIBAUD 


Celebrated Violinist 
in America Entire Season 1917-18 
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T. Scrt1aBine. 


While there Mr. Harris made a number of translations 
for famous singers, and ever since that time he has taken 
the keenest delight in securing new and rare songs, making 
English translations for them, and then placing them on 
Mr. Harris has made many translations of 
Russian songs, and introduced a number of discarded songs 
by the most modern and noted composers to the American 


At his recital in Aeolian Hall, Monday afternoon, Octo- 
ber 29, Mr. Harris is featuring a number entitled “Le Credo 
fienri Lavedan; music by Bar- 
This poem is said to be the latest of this well 
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SMITH’S CLEVELAND PRESS SERVICE 


Composer-Critic’s Fifteenth Year With That Paper 


The Cleveland Press pays its music critic, Wilson G. 
Smith, a rare compliment by publishing his picture and the 
attached editorial comment: 

With the opening of the winter music season Wilson G. Smith 
enters upon his fifteenth successive year as The Press music 
critic. Smith's constructive criticism has done much during these 
years to clevate Cleveland's position in the world of music. 

Smith's criticisms are given weight by his success as an in- 
structor in music and his national reputation as a composer. 

“We are particularly fond of telling the truth as we see it, 
says Smith, “and our lamp is always burning to light the path of 
the good, bad and indifferent seeker after glory. 

“We much prefer to praise, rather than to censure, but if the 
latter becomes a palpable necessity we are there’ with the vocab- 
ulary—also the courage of conviction.” 

From this it is evident what the public may expect from Smith 
this season—likewise the artists and concert givers. 


” 


Vivian Gosnell, Bass-Baritone, 
Esteemed Highly in Canada 

Among the younger generation of English born sing- 
ers who appear to be destined to a bright future is Vivian 
Gosnell, who even at his early age occupies a truly en- 
viable place among contemporary oratorio and recital art- 
ists. Mr. Gosnell has won for himself, by virtue of a 
voice of exceptional tonal beauty rare in a bass-baritone 
and his art the highest esteem in critical musical centres 
of England, Canada and the United States. The following 
press excerpts show how highly he is esteemed in Canada: 


VIVIAN GOSNELL IS FINE ARTIST—MADE GOOD 
IMPRESSION 

Was at His Best tn Soncs Renperep in Native LANGUAGE 

Mr. Gosnell is a baritone, but unlike most of the baritones who 
have been heard here in recent seasons, he has more the quality 
of the basso than of the tenor. Indeed, it is the lower register 
of the English singer’s voice that possesses the greatest beauty, 
being very rich, farm and wonderfully smooth. He opened his pa‘t 
of the program with “Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves,” and 
Handel's conventional aria has seldom been rendered here in such 
splendid style. It became apparent at once to the audience that they 
were to hear an artist of genuine distinction. It was in his English 
numbers that Mr. Gosnell appeared at his best, with the possible 
exception of Debussy’s exqisite “les Cloches,” which he interpreted 
with delightful delicacy. In declamatery numbers the soloist also 
excelled. He ‘ also introduced a setting of two verses from 
the “Rubaiyat,” made by Victor Harris, which was dramatically 
effective and in which all the beauties of his voice were displayed 
to advantage . « . The impression made by Mr. Gosnell guar 
anteed a welcome for him when he returns again.—Toronto Mail 
and Empire, April 3, 1917. 


Handel's splendid and not sufficiently known “Hear Me, Ye Winds 
and Waves" was rendered with deep feeling and splendid power, 
the appeal, “I Pray for Death Alone,” being full of dramatic pathos 
Mr. Gosnell sang the recitative with unusual distinction. His enun 
ciation is clear and good, and his voice of attractive quality 
Toronto World, April 3, 1o17. 


Vivian Gosnell ; has an engaging presence and a vocal 
style that is almost flawless. His diction and enunciation are 
perfect in their refinement and clarity, and his voice had none of 
that thick or muffled quality often to be found in low baritones. 
Moreover, his intelligence as an interpreter is apparent in every 
phrase. Though he has achieved some note as an oratorio singer, 
and recently delighted a London (Ont.) audience by his singing 
in the “Messiah,” he has none of that rigidity of method asso- 
ciated with the typical oratorio singer. He established 
himself as a declamatory singer of ringing and significant auality 
This phase of his art was also shown in Bertrarn Fox's timely and 
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VIVIAN GOSNELL, 
Baritone. 


stirring “Song of Liberty.” But he was equally happy in numbers 
typifying other and more modern moods. His singing of two 
Italian lyrics by Antonio Caldara and A. F. Tenaglia, were rich in 
emotional appeal, while his rendering of such vocal pastels as 
Fauré’s “Clair de Lune” and Debussy’s “Les Cloches” were de- 
lightful in feeling and gracious handling of the voice. Certainly 
Mr. Gosnell will be a welcome visitor in future—Hector Charles- 
worth, Toronto Saturday Night, April 7, 1917. 


his way into the appreciation of the 


Vivian Gosnell at once ae ay a st te 
rare auty and range, full of ric 


audience. He has a voice 0 
cadences.—Montreal Gazette. 


A splendid climax to his work of the evening was achieved by 
Vivian Gosnell, the basso of the quartet, in his inspringly dramatic 


- Pacific Coast. 
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rendering of “Why Do the Nations,” sung with entire ease at a 
tempo which would have been the Waterloo of any singer with less 
perfect command of breathing and the art of singing. or a basso, 
his higher tones were of a melodiousness that proved something 
of a surprise, his deepest tones musical.—London (Ont.) Avertiser, 


January 2, 1917. 
Gordon Campbell a Much Sought 
After Pianist-Accompanist 


One of the busiest and best known pianist-accompanists 
in Chicago is Gordon Campbell, whose services are de- 
manded by some of the most prominent artists. A few of 
the many important engagements filled by this excellent 
artist during the 1916-17 season are: Accompanied Pablo 
Casals, in Indianapolis and Chicago; Charles W. Clark, 
at Denver, Colo., and Laramie, Wyo., in recital; Julia 
Claussen in recital at Dixon, Ill; Lucile Stevenson in Chi- 
cago recital; May Peterson, in Chicago and Evanston; 
Dora De Philippe, in Chicago; Helen Stanley at Mans- 
field, Ohio; Omaha, Neb.; Auburn and Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Savannah, Ga.; Charleston and Columbia, S. C.; Palm 
Beach and Jacksonville, Fla.; Chicago, Ill., and Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Francis Macmillan, in Omaha, Neb.; Mans- 
field, Ohio, and Syracuse and Auburn, N. Y.; Rosalie 
Miller, in Chicago recital, and Saba Doak, in Chicago. 

Not only is Mr, Campbell well known for his accom- 
panying and recital work, but also as a piano teacher, being 
a prominent member of the faculty of the Cosmopolitan 
School in Chicago. 

He does also a great deal of coaching in song repertoire. 
With the assistance of Lewis Blackmond, violinist, Mr. 
Campbell will give two chamber music programs during 
this season. It is his desire to perform as many repre- 
sentative works by American composers as possible. Last 
summer they gave a performance of the sonata for violin 
and piano by John Alden Carpenter and are now rehears- 


GORDON CAMPBELL, 


ing a sonata for the same combination of instruments by 
Rossiter Cole. They will also give the “Kreutzer” sonata 
by Beethoven and the suite in D minor by York Bowen. 

The season 1917-1918 is especially promising for this 
artist and many engagements with widely known artists 
have been booked for him. 


Leo Ornstein Honored by the 
University of California 


Manager Frank W. Healy, of San Francisco, has tele- 
graphed to M. H. Hanson, Leo Ornstein’s manager, that the 
University of California has invited Mr. Ornstein to play 
a recital at the university under the auspices of the De- 
partment of Music on November 2. 

his is an unusual honor, as the university generally in- 
vites the older artists who have repeatedly played on the 
The university has requested a program 
containing a large percentage of Mr. Ornstein’s own com- 
positions as well as those of Schénberg, Korngold, Ravel 
and Scriabin 


Mabel Beddoe’s Re-engagements 


Mabel Beddoe has been re-engaged to sing the con- 
tralto part in Horatio Parker’s “Hora Novissima” at St. 
James’ Church in Brooklyn for a special Sunday after- 
noon concert. This is the fourth time that this artist 
will sing this part in this church. 

Later in the season Miss Beddoe is engaged to sing 
her fifth performance of Verdi’s “Requiem” in the same 
church. This splendid artist has an unusual record for 
return engagements, which fact speaks for the artistic 
merit of her services. She will also take the contralto 
part at a concert in “Stabat Mater,” which will be her 
twelfth appearance in this work. 


Bechtel Alcock’s Middle Western Tour 


Bechtel Alcock leaves soon for the Middle West, where 
he will make a tour of the States of Missouri, Kansas and 
Nebraska in a series of sixteen concerts. This is the 
gifted tenor’s second tour under the direction of Horner 
& Witte, of Kansas City, Mo. 
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Augette Forét Doing Her Bit 


“Doing my bit” is the way in which Augette Forét char- 
acterized two recent appearances in New York. On Sep- 
tember 15, she sang French folksongs and Japanese songs 
m costume at the concert given for the aid of the Sun To- 
bacco Feénd, at Washington Irving High School. The fol- 
lowing day she furnished the program at a concert of the 
National League for Woman's Service. The benefits of 
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AUGETTE FORET IN JAPANESE COSTUME 
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both these appearances are applied directly to the comfort 
and aid of our boys at the front. Mme, Forét’s costume 
recitals, especially her work with the little known Japanese 
songs, are a never failing delight, and her success at these 
affairs testified to the enjoyment of her hearers. 


“Hard Work Essential,” Says Phyllis la Fond 


“Hardly a day passes that | my mail does not bring me 
letters from aspiring young singers, asking me for advice 
on their prospective careers,” says Phyllis la Fond, the 
charming young concert star, who through her own hard 
work has won an enviable place on our concert stage. To 
all of them I have one and only one answer to give—-work. 

“IT am almost invariably asked, ‘How long should I prac- 
tice? Since every one’s need is individual, this is a ques- 
tion you must decide for yourself. Do not practice when 
you are tired ; this does more harm than good. Since the 
voice is the most personal of instruments, care must be 
taken to keep the body in good health. If you are over- 
tired or nervous or ill it will immediately show in your 
singing. Always practice in a well ventilated room, and 
of course you know that you must have the clothing loose 
so that you may breathe deeply when you do your prac- 
tising ; your diaphragm will be cramped if you sit down. 

“In addition to your singing, it is necessary to study 
the languages—French, Italian and German—and take les- 
sons in harmony and sight reading. Later you must study 
interpretation and finish. But these can wait. Most im- 
portant of all is to build a good foundation and perfect 
yourself in voice pro:uction.” 


George Folsom Granberry’s Summer Work 


Each summer George Folsom Granberry, director of the 
Granberry Piano School, New York, spends his vacation 
time at his beautiful home in the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
His days are not spent in idleness, however, for among 
his summer joys is the Blue Ridge Choir, which he organ- 
ized three years ago. This year the choir took the first 
prize—a silver cup—in the annual contest conducted by the 
Georgia Baptist Assembly. As this was the third _consecu- 
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tive summer in which this body has captured this trophy, 
it became its permanent property. On receiving the cup, 
the choir voted to present it to Mr. Granberry as a token 
of the appreciation which every member of the choir feels 
for the work he has accomplished. 


Carl Beutel Scores in Two Recitals 


Carl Beutel, pianist, teacher and composer, appeared re- 
cently i in two recitals and in each instance created a favor- 
able impression. 

The first recital was given in the Nebraska Wesleyan 
University auditorium, University Place, Neb. Mr. Beu- 
tel assumed recently the directorship of the conservatory 
of music of this institution. Anetley recital was given 
before the Lincoln Matinee Musicale on Monday, Octo- 
ber 1. 

The LincoJn State Journal comments on his work as a 
pianist in the following lines; “His clean technic, delicate, 
intelligent phrasing and beautiful runs and trills were 
notable. That the more robust side of his art was not 
lacking was shown in the brilliant performance of the 
Moszkowski “Scherzo Valse,” portions of the “Liebestod” 
from “Tristan and Isolde” and the Liszt “St. Francis 
Walking on the Waters.” Following is the program in 
full which’was given at each recital: 

Fantasie in C minor, Mozart; nocturne in B major, op. 62, 
mazurka in B minor, Op. 33, valse in C starp minor, op. 64, ballade 
in A flat, Chopin; “La Nuit,’’ Glazounow; “Scherzo-Valse,” Mosz- 
kowski; minuetto, Zanella; “Tsolde’s Liebestod,”” Wagner-Liszt; “‘La 
Coquette,” “Capriccio,” Carl Beutel; and “Legende of St. Francis 
Walking on the Waters,” Liszt. 


Forster Silver Wedding 


Very recently Mr. and Mrs. Wilhelm Forster celebrated 
their silver wedding at Woodridge, N. J. Mr. Forster, a 
clarinetist, plaved under Seidl and other famous conductors 
here many years ago. Elsa Forster, daughter of the cele- 
brants, is a young concert and opera singer of prominence, 
and Wilhelm Forster, Jr., her brother, is a violinist who 
has been winning success as a soloist and as an orches- 
tral concert master. 


Somewhere in Service 


Robert E, Allen, the young baritone, has _—. to serve 
his country, his present location being M. E. R. U.S. 
Army Hospital No. 6 (Red Cross Hospital No. 8), “Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces, France. 











CHARLES WAGNER SAYS: 


“I think managers do not study each in- 
dividual artist enough and take entirely too 
many under their direction. Every artist 
should have distinct management. For 
instance, the management of Maud Powell, 
the greatest woman violinist of our time. 
That is a special example of good adver- 
tising.” 


JOHN McCORMACK’S 


ought to know. 


MAUD POWELL’S sole manager is: 


A sat 


1400 Broadway, New York 


manager 
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play years ago,” began young Ornstein, 
scated in my studio for a musical con- 
been about five at least, if 
Did I really ever do 


OU heard me 
a as we were 
ference “It must have 

it is in the Mendelssohn G minor. 


that? Ah, how long ago it seems! A lifetime appears to 
lie between that period of my life and today, so much has 
happened to me—I am another person.” 

One could easily understand his feelings. For the student 


had developed into an artist, the fledgling into an aspiring 
omposer, whose daring flights of imagination have already 
much attention on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Whether, as some would have us believe, the startling in- 

vations of the young musician are but the ravings of 
a sound mind, or are to preach a new gospel of emo- 
tional impression and tone color; whether the youth is but 
1 clever juggler with sounds, or is a new and brilliant star 
arising in the musical firmament, the future alone can tell. 

It can be truly said, however, that one cannot talk with 
Leo Ornstein for five minutes without realizing he is ab- 
olutely sincere in his work. His fixed purpose is to ex- 
himself and his age with fidelity and honesty, accord- 
lights, no matter what critics or others may say 
And he has the courage of his convictions, 
enough to furnish forth a dozen less 
sedate brothers in art. 

“The technical side of piano playing?” he continued. 
What is the technic but the means by which you can ex- 
press it is the outward and material sign through 


roused 


press 
ing to his 
to the contrary 

plus enthusiasm 
buoyant and’ more 


yourself 


which you are able to say what is in your heart to say; 
therefore it is subordinate, but must be individual. Do 
not think that I would for one moment belittle technic; 


have it—it is a necessity; but it sinks into in- 
before the meaning of the message one has to 


rie must 
significance 
deliver 
“As a pianist I have had most thorough and excellent 
training, I am thankful to say; I play my Czerny con- 
stantly, and know my Bach from cover to cover. I feel 
Bach is the greatest master of all; his works will never 
fall into neglect. Still, we must realize we live in a differ- 
age; our customs, our manner of living, we ourselves 
are not at all like the people of Bach's time—or Beethoven's, 
or Haydn’s. Look at Mozart; could any music mirror and 
express the spirit of his age with more charming simplic ity 
and fidelity? I love it; it is a perfect reflection of the time 
in which he lived. The technic to play Mozart, however, 
will not answer to play Debussy. Modern music requires 
an entirely different handling of the instrument. We can- 
not interpret modern ideas with the old style equipment. 
l'o illustrate: None of the older composers would think of 
making such requirements on one’s technic as this, for 
instance.” The young artist went to the piano and played 
a succession of shadowy, filmy chords. “I must here use 
the palm of my hand as well as the fingers; the former de- 
presses the white keys below, while the fingers touch the 
black keys above them. In another chord passage from 
one of my pieces | had in mind the falling of blocks of 
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LEO ORNSTEIN, 
pianist and composer, 
After coming to America, he was ep -4 


The ultra modern 
near Odessa, Russia 
trained in the 
Thomas Tapper, 


who was born in 1895 


Leschetizky principles of piano playin 
and in other musical tele at the Institute of 
Musical Art. Several years ago, he went abroad for further study 
and recitals. He played in London and Norway, and had numerous 
concerts ahead, when the outbreak of the war caused him to return 
to America, where he has given many concerts under the manage- 
ment of M. H. Hanson. His first Pacific Coast tour begins on 
October a1, and includes appearances in Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco and other coast and western cities. His first New York recital 


of the season takes place at Acolian Hall on January 15, 1918. 





granite, which descend softly with a muffled thud,” again 
illustrating. 

As a pianist Leo Ornstein has won high praise from the 
critics. Huneker Says of him: “He is that rare thing, an 
individual pianist.” Others have written that: “His playing 
has tonal beauty and clarity of style ;” that “he has a touch 
on the keys as caressing as it is powerful—with an almost 
uncanny breathing into and inhaling from them something 
of inspiration.” “He is a born virtuoso, with an ear 
unparalleled in its sensitiveness for tone color and tone 
quality. Trills and passages are faultless and are deliv- 
ered with a freedom and perfection any one might envy.’ 

On a later occasion Mr. Ornstein spoke more freely 
about technical development. “I have made a good many 
experiments and discoveries about piano touch and technic, 
especially when I was living in Paris. After being in 
Vienna, I went to Berlin and then to Paris, where I liter- 
ally shut myself up in a garret and worked for about nine 
months. For one thing, I wanted to make a study of 
some modern French music, for modern tendencies absorb 
me greatly. I procured a few pieces by Debussy and 
Ravel and studied them closely, Of course I memorized 
them in a few days and played them a good deal. But 
my playing did not satisfy me, though I did not see what 
was the matter. All at once it came to me that I was try- 
ing to make tone color with my fingers, when it should be 
done with the pedals. The moment this truth was borne 
in upon me the problem was solved. I began to study all 
manner of pedal effects and tonal coloring with the pedals. 

“In mastering piano tone and technic, the arm plays a 
vital role. Naturally, the fingers must be well trained, but 
in playing they do not need to be lifted high. In fact, the 
nearer they are held to the keys—provided strength and 
elasticity have been developed—the better the tone. Strength 
of finger is the great thing. A firm nail joint is absolutely 
necessary, quite as much for soft as for loud playing. Peo- 
ple think it does not need much strength to play softly; I 
am sure the reverse is true. Fingers must be very strong 
and then held close to the keys, for pianissimo effects, 
otherwise the tone will be mushy and uncertain. I have a 
whole set of technics for strength and agility, which | 
go through when I am away from the piano; they are 
specially useful when traveling. Here is one.” He 
pressed one finger, firmly curved, into the table, and slowly 
rolled it from side to side. All fingers are to be treated in 
the same way. Another exercise for strength consisted in 
lifting one finger in curved position as high as possible, 
while the other four were pressed down into the table with 
strong pressure. In neither exercise should the fingers 
yield or “give in” at the nail joints, but always preserve 
their rounded form. 

“When practising I use full power, or nearly so—play 
slowly and firmly. When I thoroughly know the piece, I 
gradually go faster till I have worked it up to the required 
tempo. It comes up without much trouble, when one 
thoroughly knows the notes. Many players make the mis- 
take of at once playing quickly after the slow practice; I 
find it much better to acquire speed gradually, 

“It is so easy to fall into a rut in regard to interpretation, 
We grow accustomed to hearing compositions rendered in 
a certain way; any deviation from that standard startles 
us. I can feel the shock caused by novelty go over an 
audience when my rendition is not the conventional one of 
the schools. For instance, in the G minor ballade of 
Chopin, I hold pedal through each of those final runs, on 
through to the chord following; it makes a new and inter- 
esting effect. But it surprises the musicians sometimes, and 
| can see that they do not consider it orthodox. 


Before a Concert 


“It is true that on the day of a recital I practice for 
hours—all day, perhaps—but do not touch the pieces I am 
to give for my program. Instead, I practice many other 
things, often Bach. In this way the program seems to me 
much fresher than if I had delved on it up to the last 
moment. I play Bach a great deal; all the well tempered 
clavichord, the big organ preludes and fugues arranged by 
Liszt, and of course the chromatic fantasie and fugue. 

“The artist’s playing in public is very deceptive to the 
student. For the artist conceals the mechanism of his 
art, and only considers its emotional message before his 
audience. Therefore it is not always a real benefit to the 
student to hear a great many artists; that is, not a benefit 
to his technical development, though it should help him 
on the interpretative side. 

“Let me give you a few words more about my Paris 
experiences, I brought a letter of introduction to the 
famous critic and writer, Calvocoressi. There is a wonder- 
ful man! He can speak and write eight languages—Greek 
is one of them. He writes for several English papers and 
two Russian, besides the foremost Paris magazines. I 
went to him, told him what I was. doing, played for him, 
and showed him some of my stuff. He at once spoke Rus- 
sian to me, interested himself in me, and helped me in a 
great many ways. He lectured on the music of Schénberg, 
Stravinsky and Ornstein in the Sorbonne and other places. 

“You have heard the story of my London concerts. It 
was a terrible experience; I can laugh at it now, but then 
it was heartrending. There seemed to be two factions; 
those who were open minded enough to listen, who wished 
to understand ‘what I was trying to do; the others, who 
closed their ears and would have.none of me. Well sea- 
soned concert goers said they had never seen a London 
audience so stirred and upset. 

“A week after my first recital there I gave a second, 
with an entire program of my own compositions. That 
occasion was the most trying one of my whole life. I was 








hardly conscious of a note I played that day, but I got 
through the ordeal in some fashion. 

“I can well understand how my music must strike peo- 
ple on first hearing. Even good musicians can discover 
nothing in it when they listen to it once; but I know many 
cases where they do see the meaning of it after repeated 
hearings. If they would but reserve their decision till 
they have heard a piece seven or eight times, they could 
judge of it better. It has often chanced that they under- 
stand it after the eighth time. You know ‘Pelléas and 
Melisande,’ at its premiére, was hissed off the stage and 
the curtain rung down on the second act. Now it is sung 
to sold-out houses. So I always feel like asking the listener 
to bear with me till after he has heard my work a few 
times. Even the ‘Wild Man’s Dance’ has become clear to 
some after the eighth time! 

“As you say, I must always lead up to a piece like that; 
I could never let it out of a clear sky, so to speak. And 
I must work up my mood also, in order to be an efficient 
medium 

“You ‘ask about my. manner of composing. I can say I 
never sit at the piano when I compose, never try the thing 
over as I write it, and never under any circumstances change 
a note of the piece after it is written; it must stand or 
fall as first set down. Perhaps after a few days I may 
condemn what I have written. If I find it unworthy I say 
to myself, ‘Leo Ornstein, for shame! how could you write 
like that?’ Probably I shall never make a second attempt 
on the same subject—it is gone, passed into oblivion. 

“The composition comes into my mind full fledged and 
complete as far as it goes. When I hear it, I make frantic 
haste to get it to paper lest I lose a note. This is a difficult 
task, because the rhythms are often so intricate, and I must 
preserve those as well as the harmonies. It is very difficult 
to decipher the first hasty draft of my pieces; no one can 
do it but myself, for I have a sort of musical shorthand. 
Tonic and other regular chords may not be written in at 
all, but I know what they ought to be. All must be jotted 
down quickly, so there is no time to be careful. It took 
only about two hours to put the ‘Wild Man’s Dance’ on 
paper. Publishers are asking for more piano pieces; I 
have composed a number, but oh! the task of copying them! 

“When composing, I have often an incident in mind which 
the music is designed to illustrate; yet I am averse to af- 
fixing any special title to the piece, as this may hamper 
player or listener who is endeavoring to picture the scene 
or mood hinted at. To others the piece may suggest some- 
thing entirely different from the ge or mood the com- 
poser had in mind when writin ; these may be quite as 
appropriate and legitimate as t . oh he had intended. I 
might tell you a pretty story about my ‘Wild Man’s Dance,’ 
that is, what the music means to me; to you it may mean 
an earthquake or a shipwreck. When you hear it you observe 
that at first there is some confusion as the men fall into 
line. But soon the rhythms become very insistent and 








HARRIETTE BROWER, 
Author of the very successful series of interviews entitled “Piano 


Mastery.”” Miss Brower has made her way in three distinct fields 
of musical activity: as a pianist of ability and tic charm; a 
teacher of thorough, up to date methods, and a writer of authority 
on musical subjects. In each of these departments she has achieved 
a notable success. Besides training a large number of pupils each 
season, many of whom are or become professional teachers and 
players. Miss Brower finds time to fulfill recital engagements and to 
accomplish an ever increasing amount of literary wor Her articles 
frequently are found in musi and general magazines. + Miss 
Brower is considered an expert on questions of piano technic and 
interpretation. She has held conferences with nearly every great 
pianists now before the public. This fact alone renders her judgment 
and instruction of much value. 
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compelling, as the savages unite in their mad whirl. At last 
one of them comes out from among the others, and dances 
alone in the circle. This Dance is one of the most difficult 
compositions, and requires tremendous power to play. You 
may have heard about my playing it for Leschetizky. Of 
course I led up to it with some simpler and more melo- 
dious things. When I finished the Dance he seemed quite 
dazed by it. Then he sprang up, exclaiming, ‘You must 
have lied to me, for no living mortal could put such a thing 
on paper!’ I happened to have the manuscript with me, 
and showed it to him; he would scarcely believe it even 
then. 

“Another piece that interested me to write was ‘Impres- 
sions of Notre Dame.’ I visited the famous church almost 
as soon as | arrived in Paris. On my return to the hotel 
the first ‘Impression’ sprang into my mind. A few days 
later, after another visit to the old pile, the second Impres- 
sion, ‘Gargoyles,’ was written. 

“Some of my recently published compositions include a 
set of njne piano pieces, op. 7, two songs, ‘Mother o’ Mine’ 
and ‘There Was a Jolly Miller,’ also a sonata for violin 
and piano, and one for piano and cello.” 

It is evident that talent for composition went hand in 
hand with pianistic ability, for the young Russian began to 
compose at an early age. About four years ago new im- 
pulses led him into novel paths; his work began to mani- 
fest traits similar to those found in the music of Schén- 
berg and Stravinsky, although Ornstein was unacquainted 
with their compositions. As he himself explains: “I do 
not conceive of music in the way Beethoven did—as a mo- 
saic of themes and motives, each developed and repeated, 
blockwise. I try to express feelings rather than forms— 
impressions, emotions, mental states of consciousness.’ 

To quote again from Huneker : 

“T never thought I should live to hear Arnold Schén- 
berg sound tame; yet tame he is, almost timid and halting 
after Ornstein, who is, most emphatically, the only true- 
blue, genuine Futurist composer alive.” 





Dambois Will Use New Numbers 
at Forthcoming New York Recital 





Maurice Dambois, the famous Belgian cellist, will give 
his first recital in New York this season at Aeolian Hall, 
Thursday afternoon, October 25. Many new numbers will 
be added to his program, his past summer having been de- 
voted to the careful preparation of this season’s work. 

When Dambois was twenty years old, King Albert of 
Belgium appointed him the first Professeur de Perfec- 
tionnment at the Royal Conservatory. After the war 
broke out he was obliged to flee from his home at Liége, 
having less than two hours’ notice, and was unable to take 
anything with him except his fine cello. 





—Evie Greene, the well known English musical comedy 
favorite, died in London recently. She was the wife of 
Commander E. K. Arbuthnot, R. N. 
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SAN FRANCISCO ORCHESTRA 
SERENADES PERSINGER, JR. 


Heir to Concertmaster Makes Bow to the World— 
Matzenauer Sings to Audience of 3,000 





San Francisco, October 1, 1917. 

Louis Persinger, concertmaster of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra, had a little surprise recently when 
he arrived a little late at one of the rehearsals preparatory 
to the opening of the symphony season, which was set 
for the 12th inst. As he appeared on the stage with his 
fiddle the entire orchestra arose and gave him the time 
of his life. Every instrumentalist on the stage rose at 
a signal and from every direction volleyed drum beats, 
enthusiastic tootings of horns, “bull” fiddles chortling in 
stentorian glee, iiutes, etc., ail breaking loose with one 
accord so that all musical orgies ever known on the Pacific 
Coast were speedily and totally outdone. At least, that 
is the way the din seemed to sound to Persinger. He was 
amazed at the noise; astounded at the smiling appearance 
of every one, including Mr. Hertz, at the outburst. Then 
Persinger found out the true inwardness of this serenade. 
The explanation was that the musicians had learned that 
there was a Persinger baby who had arrived in this world 
of music and other things just one day earlier and the 
music makers were merely trying to do justice to the 
event and to signal to Persinger their entire approbation. 
The Persinger addition to the world of music is a boy. 
His voice is of a high pitch and is produced without 
a mute, 

The Margaret Matzenauer season in San Francisco and 
vicinity was in all regards a success. In a brief time the 
great singer made a strong impression, which will be suffi- 
cient to insure her the favor of the coast at any subse- 
quent appearance. Her voice and her art astounded by 
their splendor. The last regular performance was given 
at the Civic Auditorium this afternoon. The audience, 
wildly enthusiastic, included about 3,000 persons. Mme. 
Matzenauer was accompanied by Erin Ballard, pianist. 
The sale was so good that the season was extended an- 
other week. 

The appreciation of the De Vally French Opera Com- 
pany in San Francisco is on the up grade at this time. The 
season opened with a very small attendance. Since then, 
purely on the merits of the organization, the business has 
increased steadily. “Manon,” which was given last eve- 
ning at the Savoy Theatre, was marked by a full house 
and an unbroken succession of curtain calls. The cast 
included Carina, Jeanne Varicq, Artha Williston, Betty 
Delmo, Yvonne Barry, Clemonce Bordenave, Anton De 
Vally, Genia d’Agarioff, Castellanos Varillat, George 
Simondet, Fernand Amandes, Armand Dupuis, and was 
directed by Piatro Marino. The fourth week of the sea- 
son opens today. D. H 





SOUSA AT NINETEEN 
An interesting photograph of the noted composer and bandmaster, 
taken in 1873. The internationally famous whiskers seethed not 
even to have been sown at that time 





Althouse Opens Fall Tour in West 





Before Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, dons his operatic garb again for the season he 
will give a number of Western audiences a chance to judge 
his “virile tenor tones,” for by an arrangement with his 
managers, Messrs. Haensel and Jones, the managerial firm 
of Horner and Witte, of Kansas City, have taken two weeks 
of the popular American singer’s time and booked him for 
almost a concert a day during this period. 

This tour started October 9, at Elk City, Okla. (Mr. Alt 
house always was a favorite of the Elks); October to, 
Lawton, Okla., and on October 12 Mr. Aithouse made his 
first appearance in Tulsa. 
































City to her list of conquests. 


from various papers taken at random: 








© Mishkin, N. Y. 


‘‘The First Dramatic Soprano of the World”’ 


ROSA RAISA 


N acareer which began only four years ago, Rosa Raisa has already conquered Milan, 
Rome, Paris, London and Buenos Aires, as well as Chicago and other American cities 
where she has been heard. Now, singing at the Teatro Arbeu, she has added Mexico 

At least that is what one must judge from the superlative 

terms in which the Mexican critics spoke of her work. Here are a few short paragraphs 


As AIDA 





***Aida’ brought once more to us 
the privilege of being alternately 
moved to tears and thrown into 
transports of delirious enthusiasm. 

osa Raisa again celebrated a real 
triumph. With her divine voice and 
her marvelous singing, Toscanini 
did well to call her the ‘Tamagno’ 
of dramatic sopranos.” 


“The first dramatic soprano of 


the world.” 


“When one has said that Rosa 
Raisa sang Leonora, no further no- 
tice is necessary. One could only 
listen in wonder to the cavatina of 
the first act, and her rendition of 
the aria in the last act. Everything 
in arabesques, ornaments, fiorituras, 
that exist—in rendering them Rosa 
Raisa seemed to enjoy equally with 
us the prodigious possibilities of 
her incomparable voice.” 


“Already we had expressed for 
her our tremendous admiration and 
our complete gratitude, even before 
the revelation of such extraordinary 
new sides to her art compelled us 
to see that she stands alone among 
the most celebrated sopranos of the 
world.” 


‘Rosa Raisa is able through the 
magic of her art to arouse in the 
public greatest emotions. She has 
a voice of great splendor, and abso- 


lute domination over bel canto. 

Further, she is a consummate 
ve 

actress, 
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APPLIED HARMONY 


An instruction book along wultra- modern lines for fesiapen or 
advanced st made easy. Send for circulars. 


CAROLYN A. ALCHIN, 1227 So. Hoover St., Los Angeles 


NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF 


CONDUCT aS 5 ad PEOPLE'S PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
SAN FRANC CALIFORNIA 


“= SW AY NEO 


ad ie 76 EAST ont, STREET, NEW YORK. 
eaches in Boston, Wednesdays, ‘Steinert Hall. 


FREDERIG MARTIN 24sso 


PUPILS IN SINGING RECEIVED MONDAYS AND FRIDAYS. 
Studio: g34 West :iith St., New York Phoue, 4930 Morningside. 


D’ARNALLE 


BARITONE (QNCERTS, RECITALS 


INSTRUCTI 
ADDRESS ; SUITE 1101-2 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW. YORK 


ALELADE GE SCHEIDT 


Instructor of Mitter Vocat Art-Science 
The New School of Voice Culture 
817 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. Tel. 1350 CIRCLE 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East 68th Street (38th Year) 
Aut Branwcnes or Music Taucur sy Eminent Instructors, 
Piano-~Artists’ Class August Fraemcke 
Voice ...... “YTTPIT TTY -arl Hein 
Theory Rubin Goldmark 
Public School "Music oP Dr. Frank R. Rix 

Exec eptional Advantages. 
IIEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE, Directors. 
Catalog on Application. 


CECIL FANNIN 
H. B. TURPIN 


Having returned from a year of concert giving in 
Germany, Italy and England are 
NOW AVAILABLE FOR RECITAL IN AMERICA 
Address: H. B. TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio 
Vocal 
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g Teacher 


Formerly conductor a gy on) 
itan Opera, New York, and 
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Baritone 


TOPE 


Accompanist 











ROMUALDO 


SAPIO 


From Covent Garden, London, 
Metropolitan Opera, New 
York, etc, Available for Opera, | European theatres. Coach to 
Concert and Oratorio. Mme. Adelina Patti, Calvé, 


Aleo: VOCAL TUITION. Nordica and other celebrities. 
Address: 57 West 58th St., N. Y. City Phone: Plaza 9936 











Jean de Reszke 
58 Rue de la Faisanderie 
Paris 














LAMPERTI- VALDA 


‘SCHOOL OF SINGING 


6: AVENUE WN . PARIS, FRANCE 
twice in New York, tr West srst Street 


MME, GIULIA VALDA 
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FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager, Carnegie Hall 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


WHAT ADELLA PRENTISS HUGHES 
HAS ACHIEVED IN MUSIC 


Well Known Cleveland Manager’s Work Reviewed— 
Her Plans for This Season 


Cleveland, Ohio, October 4, 1917. 

Very nearly twenty years ago, a woman, whose love for 
and desire Yo hear the best music, managed a concert, the 
result of which has put Cleveland on the musical map 
of the country. Adella Prentiss Hughes it was, and the 
concert, “In a Persian Garden,” given by the original 
Quartet, which included David Bispham, Mrs. Seabury 
Ford, Marguerite Hall and MacKenzie Gordan. 

Since that time, Mrs. Hughes has made it possible for 
Cleveland music lovers to enjoy yearly all the great artists 
and orchestras of the country. To quote from one of the 
local newspapers, Mrs. Hughes owes her success to the 
fact “that she has never fooled her public. Such a record 
would be difficult to match anywhere in the country. It 
makes her name a guarantee of quality.” 

Outside of her professional work as a manager, Mrs. 
Hughes has been on the executive board of the Fortnightly 
Musical Club for twenty years, the first five years having 
served as a member of the music committee. She is the 
second vice- president of the Ohio Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and also is one of the vice-presidents of the Music 
School Settlement and is on the executive committee. In 
connection with this, she is especially interested in the 
Young People’s Symphony Orchestra, which is conducted 
by Walter Logan, under the Music School Settlement. 

Mrs. Hughes was instrumental in the incorporation of 
the Musical Arts Association, of which she is secretary 
and treasurer. This association was the result of the 
co-operation of prominent men and women who became 


ADELLA PRENTISS HUGHES. 


the guarantors of the symphony concerts, its principal ob- 
ject being to create a permanent organization to control 
these concerts. This corporation has for its purpose the 
furthering of the interests of music in the community, ac- 
cepting and administrating trust funds and guaranty funds 
for musical purposes, and acquiring, holding and operating 
property to promote the efficiency of musical enterprises.” 

This association brought the Diaghileff Ballet Russe to 
the Hippodrome and the same year presented an all star 
cast of “Siegfried.” Last year, it presented the Boston 
National Grand Opera Company in two engagements, and 
in so doing, assisted Mr. Rabinoff with funds which made 
possible the completion of his schedule for the year. 

On account of the war, the Musical Art Association’s 
plans for presenting opera in Cleveland on any elaborate 
scale are in abeyance. In addition to the symphony con- 
certs, this association is paying a salary to Muriel Abbott; 
a talented professional violinist, and contributing her serv- 
ices as teacher of ensemble playing at the Music School 
Settlement, and it has also plans for securing for the 
Young People’s Symphony Orchestra a competent bassoon 
player who will teagh in the Music School Settlement and 
act as its librarian. 

In conjunction with the management of the Colonial The- 
ater, Mrs. Hughes is bringing the San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company to Cleveland the week of October 15. This will 
be the fourth time the people of this city have been privi- 
leged to hear this company. The immense audiences have 
testified to its popularity. 

Special interest is evidenced in the anticipation of hear- 
ing Marcella Craft in_opera on account of her previous 
appearance with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra two 
years ago. Elizabeth Amsden, formerly of the Chicago 
Opera Company, who has visited here frequently and is a 
favorite socially, will appear in two operas, “Aida” and 
“Jewels of the Madonna.” Besides the two operas men- 
tioned, ithe repertoire will include “Lucia,” “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,” “Pagliacci,” “Martha,” “Traviata,” “Rigoletto” and 
“Trovatore.” 

It is of interest to know that Charles R. Baker, advance 
manager of the San Carlo Grand Opera Company, is spend- 
ing a few days in the city. 

Mrs. Hughes announces the seventeenth season of Sym- 
phony Orchestra concerts. The concert dates are as fol- 
lows 

Tuesday, October 30—-Chicagd Symphony Orchestra: 
Stock, conductor; Mischa Levitzki,* piano. Thursday, 


Frederick 
November 


October 178, 


Photo from Helen Grey. 
ENRICO CARUSO AND THE LATE LUCA BOTTA. 
This picture was snapped at Atlanta during the week of the 
Metropolitan Opera there in April of this year. Caruso and Botta 
were great friends and the famous tenor is shown instructing his 
younger colleague how to look like Caruso. 





Leopold Stokowski, conductor; Hans 
Kindler, cello. Thursday, December 6—Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra: Dr, Ernst Kunwald, conductor; Louis Graveure, baritone. 
Thursday, December 20o—New York Philharmonic Orchestra: Josef 
Stransky, conductor; Efrem Zimbalist, violin. Friday, January 18— 
New York Symphony Orchestra: Dr. Walter Damrosch, conductor; 
Ethel Leginska, piano. Thursday, January 31-—Boston Symphony 
Orchestra: Dr. Karl Muck, conductor. Thursday, February 14— 
Philadelphia Orchestra: Leopold Stokowski, conductor; Julia Claus- 
sen, mezzo-soprano, Friday, March 1—New York Symphony Or- 
chestra: Dr. Walter Damrosch, conductor; Mabel Garrison, soprano. 
Thursday, March t4—New York Philharmonic Orchestra: Josef 
Stransky, conductor; Pablo Casals, cello. Tuesday, April 9— 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra: Frederick Stock, conductor; Harold 
Bauer and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, piano. Afternoon concerts for 
young people—Walter Damrosch and the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, Saturdays, January 19 and March 2, at 2 o'clock. 

It is pleasant news to note that at the first concert, Fred- 
erick Stock will honor the American composer, John Alden 
Carpenter, by presenting his first symphony, written for 
the Norfolk Festival and performed there last June. Mr. 
Stock will play it in Chicago on October 19, and Cleve- 
land gets the third hearing, 

Another interesting feature of this concert will be the 
first appearance in Cleveland of the new Russian pianist, 
Mischa Levitzki. 

The season sale of tickets is already as large as that of 
last year, which exceeded the sales of any previous year. 

lhe five artist recitals arranged by Mrs. Hughes will in- 
clude: Fritz Kreisler, November 5; Schumann-Heink, No- 
vember 15; Mischa Elman, December 3; Alma Gluck, Jan- 
uary 3; Josef Hofmann, January 22. 

The music loving citizens of ¢ ‘leveland are not only most 
grateful for the many opportunities. afforded them of hear- 
ing the best in music through the untiring energy, the rare 
executive ability and fine taste of Mrs. Hughes, but also 
feel a laudable pride that she is one of their number. That 
one person could accomplish so much seems indeed a fairy 
tale. 

In the next letter plans for the twenty-fifth Jubilee sea- 
son of the Fortnightly Musical Club will be given in de- 
tail. B, F. 


22——-Philadelphia Orchestra: 


Vilonat in New York 


W. Vilonat, the well known vocal teacher, formerly of 
Chicago, has opened a residence-studio at 141 West Sev- 
enty-ninth street, New York. 
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Used and Endorsed by Musical Artists 6 9 
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CINCINNATI NOTES 








Music lovers were delighted with Alma Beck, Cincin- 
nati’s charming singer, who recently contributed two 
groups of songs on a program given by several local 
artists for charity, at the Emery Auditorium. Few more 
graceful, intelligent and musical artists are appearing here 
than Miss Beck and it was only natural that she should 
meet with much success. Mme. Dotti has been her devoted 
teacher and she occupied a box with several more members 
of her talented class. Like Miss Beck, other members of 
Mme. Dotti’s class are making strides in the world of song, 
like Marjorie Hankinson and Cyrena van Gordon, of the 
Chicago Opera. 

One of the prominent Cincinnati piano pedagogues who 
employs progressive ideas in imparting refined yet solid 
pianism to her class, is Adele Westfield. A strong adher- 
ent and admirer of the classics at all times, nevertheless 
Miss Westfield believes in giving voice also to the works 
of the most modern composers and insists that her pupils 
use them 

To many musical people of this city and others, too, 
it is astonishing to learn that students from New York 
and some other Eastern cities come to Cincinnati for musi- 
cal instruction. Tlowever, we are becoming more and 
more recognized for what we offer here in the way of 
exceptional advantages to the serious student of music. 
There is no question as to the fine attainments of Cin- 
cinnati’s teachers of music, and the numerous concerts 
given here during the season provide a wholesome musical 
atmosphere. Also, the cost is so much less than elsewhere. 
Among the artist teachers whose instruction is especially 
sought after by students from the East is Lino Mattioli. 

This well known master has been contributing so many 
finely trained voices to the professional world that his 
reputation as a voice builder is national. New York City 
has many of his former pupils who are more than holding 
their own in the musical profession and one of them is 
the famous Mary Hissem de Moss (who formerly 
lived here). S. 


Harold Henry Believes in Democracy of Art 





“It is not the fault of the ‘masses’ but of the performer 
if the great inspired works of music do not appeal to 
them,’ says Harold Henry, the American pianist. With 
those performers who play only to the critics and connois- 
seurs, Harold Henry has small patience. “In nine cases out 
of ten, it’s the man in the gallery who possesses the real 
love of music, and his appreciation of the art of music can 
be easily developed from this love if given half a chance. 
Community choruses, civic orchestras and other movements 
of this kind are all steps in the right direction and should 
be given every encovragement.” 


Series of Talks for Aborn Opera Classes 





In connection with the Aborn Classes for Operatic Train- 
ing, which are located at 11 East Forty-third street, New 
York, a very interesting series of talks was inaugurated on 











WATCH THIS SPACE 
A CLEARING HOUSE of TEACHERS and AR- 
TISTS for THOSE WHO SEEK THEM, through a 
partial list of Affiliated Normal Teaching Centers who 
are recommending Teachers to Colleges, Public and 
Private Schools in all parts of the country. Advises 
parents about schools. 


The INTER-STATE 
MUSICAL BUREAU 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
CREA TING—ORGANIZING—METHODS Cooperative Service 
Celebrated Music Systems Presenting Creative Work for 
Children and Adults in Community Music Study, 

Music Teachers Located. Recital Programs 
Management of Concerts and Recitals a Special Feature. 
Federated Studios and Recital Hall in Connection. 

The National Conservatory of Music, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill, of which we are part owners and for whom we are 
special distributors, believe that the large amount of 
money spent in magazines would be greatly appreciated 
if distributed equally among music lovers, and have 
agreed to allow a large amount to be spent in the above 
stated way. Write—Call or Phone for “INFORMATION” 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Thursday evening, October 4. The work chosen to be dis- 
cussed was “Faust.” Herman Hoexter spoke at length, 
entertainingly and instructively, regarding this popular 
opera, outlining the plot in detail and giving some very in- 
teresting points regarding the characteristics therein. 
Bethune Grigor, at the piano, aided him greatly and added 
much to the interest of the lecture by playing the various 
themes as they were introduced into the story. After Mr. 
Hoexter had told the story of the first two acts, the garden 
scene was given by several members of the Aborn classes, 
Marie Stapleton Murray, soprano; Ruth Gordon, alto; 
Hugo Lenzer, bass, and Carl Trebbis, tenor. 

After the garden scene Mr. Hoexter continued with his 
lecture, at the completion of which the final scene was 
given with the same Marguerite and Mephisto, but with 
John Campbell as Faust. Mr. Campbell has a beautiful 
tenor voice, coupled with a fine sense of the dramatic. 
Despite the lack of action and other accessories of the 
stage, he made this scene very vital. 

Great credit for the excellent work is due Bethune Grigor, 
who is coaching these artists in operatic rudiments, and it 
will be interesting to watch the progress which they are 
sure to make during the year under her guidance. hese 
opera talks are to be held every other Thursday evening. 


Cornelius van Vliet’s Activities 








Cornelius van Vliet, the gifted and widely known cellist 
of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, has completed an 
extensive and successful summer concert tour. The ac- 


A 





MR, VAN VLIET AT SOME JUNCTION. 





ON TOUR IN THE SUMMER. 


companying pictures show how the cellist traveled through 


the country. 
The following verses were written about Van Vliet by 
Reno Wellbourn after he had heard the cellist play: 


VAN VLIET. 
If you a Dam Dutchman—an Amsterdam Dutchman, 
A Rotterdam Dutchman would meet, 
The only such man in ‘the musical clan 
Is the violoncellist, Van Vliet, 


And play? Lawsymassy! His technic is classy, 
His tones how they sob and they sing! 
Sometimes like a lute, and sometimes like a flute, 
And sometimes like a trumpet they ring! 


T pick up the beat, and I shuffle my feet 

As he fiddles the great ‘“Tarantelle”’; 

Iie pulls out his bow. and his soft notes and low 
Hold me fixed with his magical spell. 


Then down comes his hand, and he sounds like a band, 
The ole fiddle he slaps and he flays, 

He kicks back his chair, and he in the air, 
And my heavens, how Conny does play! 


If you a Dam Dutchman-—an Amsterdam Dutchman 
A Rotterdam Dutchman should meet, 

The only such man in the musical clan 

Is the violoncellist, Van Vliet. 








Reinald Werrenrath to Tour to the Coast 





Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, has already opened his 
concert season, and this winter will make his first tour 
to the Pacific Coast. Among a long list of engagements 
are three New York recitals, the first of which will be 
given in Aeolian Hall on Wednesday afternoon, October 24. 
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m= GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
other prominent Artists and Teachers. 
Tel. Schuyler 8537 


318 WEST 8ad ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
SOPRANO 


4 
+ (Covent Garden) 


Management: Haensel & Jones, Acolian Hail, N. Y. 


J. FRED WOLLE 


MU Sic AL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 


Jan Hal GRIFFEE 


BARITONE 
1920 2nd Ave., So., 








RG 
Management: THE WOL¥SOMN 





Western Address, Minneapolis. Minn, 


Frederick H. Haywood. 


Offers “Universal Song.” Twenty lessons in Voice Culture. 
“As fine a treatise as I have ever read.”—Frank Croxton. 
At the dealers, or 331 West End Avenue, New York 


Yvonne de Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management : ALMA VOEDISCH 25 W. 42nd Street, pt: q: 
Personal Address: The Rockingham, 1744 Broadway, N 


S MARCOSSON 


VIOLINIST 
AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS, SEASON 1917-18. 
Director Violin Department, Summer Chautauqua Insti- 
tution, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Permanent Address: MARCOSSON MUSIC SCHOOL, 807 The Arcade, Cleveland, 0 


SAM 8S. LOSH 




















PIANIST BARITONE TEACHER 
Oratorio HH} 38 Lecture Recitals 
Conductor and M of the Apollo Chorus, Fort Worth, Texas 

















Lehmann Violin School 


GEORGE LEHMANN —147 West 97th Si., New York City 


rectot 

AN IDEAL SCHOOL FOR THE BEGINNER 

AS WELL AS THE ADVANCED PLAYER 
A stafi of the ablest assistants to meet every student's needs. Free 
instruction in Theory of Music and Piano Playing All communica- 
tions should be directed to the Secretary MARY G. RUSSELL. 


GAYLORD Y O ST 


COMPOSER- 











VIOLINIST 


THE PEOPLE'S BUREAU . - 














ARTHUR SHATTUCK 


PIANIST 


Secretary Margaret Rice, 325 Oakland Ave.. Milwaukee, Wis. 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


KERR 


BASS BARITONE 


RECITALS IN ENGLISH, GERMAN, 
FRENCH, ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 


_ 561 WEST 143rd STREET, NEW YORK CIT Y, Telephone 2970 Auduboe 


LESLEY MARTIN, bet cons 


TUDIO: 1425 Broadway, ae York. 
SINGERS Sussate Baker Watson, Cora Crosse, 
Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie Hart, 
Marion Ly Estelle Ward, Gertrude Hutch- 
eson, George Bemus, George Gillet, John Hen- 
dricks, Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall, Fiske 
O'Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel Wilbur, John 
H. Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto acchetti, Marion Weeks, and many 
other singers now before the public in opera 
and church work. 



































VLADIMIR NEVELOFF PRESENTS 


SKOVGAARD °::: 


Violinist 
ALICE McCLUNG SKOVGAARD 
jianist 
SOFIA STEPHALI MARIE KERN-MULLEN 
Soprano ontralto 


Fifth Floor, 133 East 16th Street, New York City 
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VIVIEN HOLT scprino 


BOOKINGS NOW OPEN. “SEASON 1917-18. 
Address: 134 West 116th St., New York Tel. 4699 Morningside 


RUBY LEHMANN-LEYSER 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
Management : EMIL REICH, 47 W. 42d St., New York City 


JENNY LARSON 


SWEDISH DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, Etc. Scandinavian Folk Songs 
200 Madison Ave., New York City, Telephone, Vanderbilt 3337 


GEORGE RASELY 


TENOR 
Exclusive Management : CERTRUDE F. COWEN 


IRVIN MYERS 


MME. KATHERINE MORREALE 


Volee Culture and Repertoire 
Special Course in Italian 


Stadio: 2128 Broadway, N.Y. Telephone 4208 Columbus 


ERALD MAAC 
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CELLIST 


147 WEST 80th STREET 
NEW YORK 


STUDIO: 
Telephone 6527 Schuyler 


m SUTRO ™ 


Pianists 
(Duos tor Two Pianos) 
Personal Representative: HENRY STUART, 124 W. 75th St., N. Y. City 


Management: DANIEL MAYER 
Steinway Piano Times Bailding, New York 


ZOELLNER 
OUARTET 


1917 - Coast to Coast Tour - 1918 
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5474 University Ave. 
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Management 
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Massey Hall, To- 
ronto, Oct. 8. 


Second Recital, 
Massey Hall, end 
of Oct. 


Ottawa, Oct. 17. 
Hamilton, Oct. 25. 
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EW open 
dates this 
season in 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
GOTHAM GOSSIP 


Boice Reception Musicale—Love-Lea in Duets and 
Solos—Becker “Music and Knitting”—Edna Beatrice 
Bloom at Wanamaker’s—Extension Courses 
Under Professor Baldwin—F. Reed 
Capouilliez, Oratorio and Church 

. Singer 
Grace Anderson, Accompanist and Coach—Louis Arthur 
Russell Resumes—Guild of Organists’ Dinner and 
Presentation—Samoiloff Pupils’ Recital 
November 17 


Mrs. Henry Smock Boice and Susan Boice opened their 
active musical season with an enjoyable reception and mu- 
sicale at their handsome home studios, 65 Central Park 
West, October 3, when a hundred or more invited guests 
listened to a program of music by Florence Otis, soprano 
(C. de Macchi at the piano); Cornelia Hoelzel, soprano 
(Miss Boice at the piano); Umberto Pisani, tenor, and 
Bessie Riesberg, violinist (Frederika Riesberg at the 
piano). 

Miss Otis sang with that brilliancy and effectiveness 
which has brought her into prominence as a soloist. Her 
singing of operatic arias had authority, and her inter- 
pretation of songs by Claude Warford (accompanied by 
the composer), Mana Zucca (composer at the piano) and 
John P. Scott (composer at the piano), brought her un- 
stinted praise. These songs were novelties to some of the 
audience, and very great interest was taken in them and 
in the persona! share by the composers as accompanists. 
Cornelia Hoelzel, a Boice pupil, of Kansas City, Mo. (her 
second season as a Boice student), sang songs by La Forge, 
Salter and Gilberté, and her voice, of lovely quality, and 
sympathetic appearance, won her loud applause. Mr. Pi- 
sani, tenor, also a Boice pupil, sang songs by Tosti with 
expression and refinement. Bessie Licchere played works 
by Schubert, MacMillan, David, Beethoven and others, ac- 
companied by her sister, in such fashion as to stamp her 
as a very talented young girl; she draws good tone, and 
plays with nice taste, from memory. Among those pres- 
ent were: Mr. and Mrs. N. Leroy Otis, Walter David, 
Dr. and Mrs. John Ware, Ellen Keller, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Harvey Field, Harriet Keith Fobes, Mrs. H. Ray- 
mond Smith, Caroline C. Atlee, Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. 
Terry, Mr. and Mrs. George Howe, Frederika and Bessie 
Riesberg, Dr. Goodchild, Mr. and Mrs, James Scott, Mrs. 
William Croxton, John Prindle Scott, Mr. and Mrs, Gard- 
ner Lamson, Vine Howe, Mrs. John Gilbert Gulich, Mana 
Zucca, Mrs. Dubert, Mr. and Mrs. Trebert, Walter L. 
Bogert, Viola Cameron, Claude Warford, Mr. and* Mrs. 
Harvey Self, Clement De Macchi, Dr. and Mrs. Dillabaugh, 
Lieut. and Mrs. Damrau, Jessamine Harrison Irvine, Mrs. 
John Lloyd Thomas, Mrs. Christopher Swezey, Miss 
Thomas, Mr, and Mrs. Ralph Anderson, Lieut. and Mrs. 
John Ware, Vernon Archibald, Clulisee Roselle, Clara 
Halisher, Emma Trapper and Lieut. Alfred A. Thrasher. 


Love and Lea in Duets and Solos 


Saturday evening, October 6, the Isabella Heimath held 
its annual entertainment in its beautiful concert hall. This 
proved to be a very interesting affair, and judging by the 
crowded house that greeted the artists and the hearty ap- 
plause that followed each number, the entertainment was 
a big success. Prominent on the program were Linnie 
Love and Lorna Lea, soprano and contralto, singing duets 
by Balfe, Puccini, Wilson, Léhr and Flotow, to their own 
accompaniment, each also singing a group of solos, and 
winning the instant approval of the audience. Their duet 
singing shows careful study given to details, and the 
blending of tone was beautiful. They have youth, person- 
ality, and are at home before an audience. Theodore von 
Hemert, baritone, displayed a voice of deep resonant qual- 
ity, with pure French enunciation. Frederick Burgy sang in 
a clear tenor voice, later joining with Mr. von Hemert in 
a duet from “La Forza del Destino.” Others on the pro- 
gram were Dr. J. A. Samuels, cellist; George Bagdasarian, 
tenor; Clarence Nichols, basso; Misses Solger and White, 
interpretative dancers, and Paula Sassover, accompanist. 


= “Music and Knitting” 


An original idea was carried out by Gustav L. Becker 
Saturday afternoon, October 13, in the concert hall of the 
Country Life Exposition, when, under the auspices of the 
Red Cross Auxiliary, No. 177, he gave a piano recital, 
playing the following program: Fugue in A minor, Bach; 
rhapsodie, op. 79, No. 2, Brahms; nocturne in G, Chopin; 
fantasie impromptu, Chopin; Gondoleria “Venezia e Na- 
poli,” Liszt; “Spinning Song,” from “Flying Dutchman,” 
Wagner-Liszt; gavotte in G, polonaise in E, G, L. Becker ; 
improvisations upon motives of the moment. é 

Announcements previously made invited the ladies to 
bring their knitting and work during the music. Sweaters, 
socks and other garments for the “boys at the front” were 
knit by the good-sized company present, who enjoyed the 
music and applauded vigorously. Mr. Becker had to repeat 
some of his own pieces, which have rhythmic and melodic 
merit, 


Edna Beatrice Bloom at Wanamaker’s 


Edna Beatrice Bloom is a young dramatic soprano who 
scored at her appearance as vocal soloist at the first of a 
series of organ recitals given by Harry Patterson Hopkins 
at the Wanamaker avditorium, October 8. She sang songs 
by Tipton, Lang and Spross, displaying a voice of alto- 
gether unusual quality, range and expressiveness. Her 
high tones are full and dramatic without being shrill, and 
she has the stage manner of a born singer. Mr. Hopkins 
played works by Merkel, Batiste, Stebbins and Delibes with 
variety of technic. 


Extension Courses Under Professor Baldwin 


Professor Baldwin, of City College, : offers Extension 
Courses in a series of thirty lectures on “Masterpieces of 


Music” Tuesday afternoon at 4.15 o’clock; Any one may’ 


register for these lectures, preceding the lecture hour; a 
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nominal enrollment fee is made of one dollar for the 
course. College credit is given, if desired. 


F. Reed Capouilliez, Oratorio and Church Singer 


As soloist at oratorio performances and church services 
at the Westfield, N. J.. M. E. Church, in a recital tour, 
when he yoy at Southbury, Conn., and Haverford, Pa., 
as well as in his regular duties as soloist at Central Baptist 
Church, New York, F. Reed Capouilliez has always been 
agen. ol satisfactory. Some press notices received by 
him, and now printed in a modest circular, show this to 
be the case. 

Grace Anderson’s Activities 


Grace Anderson, well known as accompanist, coach, and 
originator of the “Accompanist Recital” is again at work 
at her studio, 104 West Fifty-seventh street, telephone 3306 
Circle. Among the artists for whom she plays are May 
Peterson, George Sweet, Gerald Maas, Florence Mulford, 
Silvio Burkenroad, George Fergusson, Ludwig Hess, and 
Victor Kiizdé. 


Louis Arthur Russell Resumes 


Louis Arthur Russell, the well known specialist in the 
voice and piano, whose summer normal sessions have 
brought him wide publicity, has resumeéd instruction at 
his studios, Carnegie Hall, New York, and at the College 
of Music, Newark, N. J. Some recent compositions of his 
have had wide distribution and sale; they cover the field 
of piano and vocal solos, violin pieces, anthems, etc. 


Guild of Organists’ Dinner and Presentation 


Members of the American Guild of Organists, Clifford 
Demarest, F. A. G. O., warden, met at a dinner, Hotel 
Marie Antoinette, October 16, when those entitled to re- 
ceive the certificates of Fellowship and Associateship in 
the Guild were presented. with them. Edwin S. Barnes is 
chairman of the committee. 


Samoiloff Pupils’ Recital, November 17 


_ Lazar S. Samoiloff artist-pupils will unite in a song re- 
cital, Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, November 17, 8 p.m. 
The program will open with the singing of a new setting 
of the patriotic hymn, “America,” by Signor De Souza, 
written for the occasion. Christiaan Kriens is to accom- 
pany pupils in his own songs. A lad of eleven years will 
sing soprano songs, and many others will take part. The 
Samoiloff recitals are known as an excellent exhibit of 
singers. 


Mlle. de Forest-Anderson Returns to America 


Mile. de Forest-Anderson, flute player, has returned to 
America from an extended tour through Australia and 
will be heard in concert during this season under the 
direction of Julian Pollak, her personal representative. 
She gave flute recitals in London under the patronage of 
royalty, a Her Royal Highness Princess Louise, 
the Duchess of Argyll, the Duchess of Marlborough, Her 
Highness Princess Louise Augusta, etc. 

Her remarkable tone and splendid technic have impressed 
her audiences greatly. One testimonial reads ; 

Mile. de Forest-Anderson is a flautiste of quit tional skill. 
She breathes beautiful things out of the denis ‘ae ate 7 
The contrasts of her capabilities were shown in Donjon’s “Prayer,” 
remarkable for its expression and tone color, and Koehler’s “Papil- 
lon,” used as a display for her technic. The concert also showed 
Mile, Anderson’s versatility—New York American. 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


TEACHES SCIENTIFIC PEDAGOGY 


Based on INNER-FEELING, 

REASONING and DRILLS 
CONSTRUCTIVE, RELIABLE and PEN. 
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Daisy Cantrell Polk, a Popular Artist 





Daisy Cantrell Polk, soprano, appeared at Glens Falls, 

» May 22, in joint recital with Mildred Dilling, harp- 

ist, under the auspices of the Woman’s Club. They gave a 

program of colonial, ante-bellum and modern English bal- 
lads in the costume appropriate to each period. 

Miss Polk’s success on this occasion was so pronounced 
that it resulted in a return engagement early in July, when 
she appeared at a banquet a by the Chamber of Com- 
merce at the Glens Falls Country Club. Her program of 
Southern dialect songs was particularly well received. On 





DAISY CANTRELL POLK, 
Soprano. 


July 26 she sang in New York City at a musicale at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Hosea, given in honor of 
Sefior Ferrara (leader of the late revolution in Cuba), 
when she was heard by a distinguished American and 
Spanish audietice in a group of English songs. September 
4 she sang at the Italian villa of Mr. and Mrs. Willard V. 
King, Convent, N. J., where a number of guests were en- 
tertained at dinner followed by a musicale. 

Miss Polk’s unique and charming costume recitals with 
harp have created a great demand for her services at so- 
cial functions. 





Birdice Blye Recalls War Experiences 


Birdice Blye, the distinguished pianist, has spent a de- 
lightful summer, combining recreation and preparation of 
her programs for the season. Miss Blye and her mother 
took several interesting trips together and they spent some 
time with friends on their yacht on the Lakes. The pianist 
looks the picture of health and has abundant vitality for 
the many engagements which will take her to all parts of 
the country. 

In conversation with a friend from the Musicat Covu- 
—_ staff, who called one afternoon, Miss Blye recalled 

any interesting and thrilling experiences on her last trip 

rong Bao where she was when war broke out. 

OWA the end of July, 1914,” said she, “we went to Di- 
vonne les Bains, in France. This is a favorite summer 
resort for the French. On Friday, July 31, a prominent 
English woman, wife of a French officer, was giving a 
garden party for me as a compliment to my playing. We 
had heard rumors of war, but no one took them seriously 
and we were able to get but few newspapers in Divonne. 
However, we knew the signal for mobilization would be 
the ringing of the church bell in the village. In the midst 
of the festivities the bell rang, filling every heart with 
terror. The French ladies were almost frantic, as they 
knew they would be unable to reach Paris in time to see 
their husbands before they left for the war. The house- 
keepers and maids leaned out of the windows of the hotels 
screaming and wringing their hands. It was one of the 
most dramatic and tragic scenes I have ever witnessed. 
I went with the hostess to the garage, where she offered 
to pay any price for a car and chauffeur to take her to 
Paris, but was told it was impossible for her to make the 
trip, as the car would be requisitioned. They said the only 
thing to do was to go to Switzerland, as they expected the 
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German armies would soon be in Divonne. The next day 

tt every man in the village over sixteen years of 

gone to war and the women and children were 

let stunned by the suddenness of it all. It is an experience 
I shall never forget.” 


Reéngagements, a Result of Olive 
Kline’s St. Louis Success 


Olive Kline, the young soprano, who has made rapid 
strides since her initial appearance three years ago, scored 
a splendid success at the autumn music festival held at 
the Municipal Theatre, St. Louis, Mo., under the direction 
of Frederick Fischer. “Perhaps the feature of the enter- 
tainment was Olive Kline’s rendition of the ‘Shadow 
Song,’ from Meyerbeer’s ‘Dinorah,’ in which she gave a 
surprisingly gifted exposition of the almost obsolete art 
of coloratura. To this display of vocal fireworks she 
brought great flexibility of voice, a smooth and rapid trill, 
dainty staccato effects and remarkable agility and ease in 
delivering the most difficult roulades. But finest of all was 
the loveliness and purity of her tones, which showered 
down in a rain of crystalline notes, exquisitely clear and 
true. The head register tones were particularly charming, 











“The time has come to conquer or 

submit.’’—‘For us there is but one 

choice. We have made it.’’ 
——President Wilson 
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though throughout its range her voice had a delicious 
sweetness.” This was the statement which appeared in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch concerning her singing. So pro- 
nounced was her success that Miss Kline was engaged 
immediately for two more appearances, one in November 
and one in February. 

The following are excerpts which show what some of 
the other papers had to say regarding her work: 


The audience was brought to its feet and thunderous applause 
burst forth at Olive Kline’s splendid soprano response to Elijah, 
bidding him depart. Her voice was at its best and despite the slight 
chill and mist in the air, necessitating wraps, its wonder tones of 
silver sweetness were unimpaired.—The St. Louis Republic. 


She herself, in the flesh, is new 
to St. Louis, but no well regulated home is without her Victor 
records, Miss Kline’s voice comes in the lyric category. While 
this classification would indicate a “light” quality, there can be no 
question of the carrying power of her voice. Even in the far reaches 
of the huge theatre, her lightest pianissimo was effective and 
never missed a syllable of the text. Admirable diction and free, 
forward tone production, did much to establish this condition. In 
addition to the technical efficiency of her work, Miss Kline evi- 
dences a grasp of the musical content of the subject in hand. This 
was never hetter exemplified than in the rendition of the air, “Hear 
Ye, Israel.”—St. Louis Times. 


Olive Kline was the soprano. 


Miss Kline’s marvelously limpid goprane was heard throughout 
the enclosure. . . Miss Kline’s presentation of her several 
solo numbers was a revelation in clear enunciation without apparent 
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effort. Every word she uttered was heard by even that portion 
of the audience farthest distant from the stage.-St. Louis Daily 
Globe-Democrat. 





The performance of Olive Kline was characterized by exceptional 
enunciation which, backed with full voice, carried to the topmost 
tier of seats so compellingly as to gain for her probably the most 
cordial of the receptions the audience found it easy to bestow 
St. Louis Star. 


Max Gegna Spent the Past Summer 
Playing for War Charities 





In the three years that Max Gegna, the young Russian 
cellist, has been here, he has learned to love and respect 
America, and it has been this feeling of gratitude and 
affection that has prompted him to devote the past summer 
to a series of concerts at the principal resorts on the New 
Jersey coast, the proceeds of which were devoted to war 
charities—mainly the Red Cross and the Y. M. C. A. 
Military Relief. In these concerts he has been associated 
with such artists as Adamo Didur and Clarence Whitehill, 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company ; Mana Zucca, Giulio 
Crimi, of the Chicago Opera Association, and Beryl Rubin 
stein, the noted young pianist, as well as inany other famous 
artists, who wholeheartedly supported the cause, Mr 
Gegna has enjoyed “doing his bit,” and now that this coun- 
try is plunged into a war that has entangled the nations 
of the world, he is ready to respond, whenever duty calls, 
with the music which is his very life. 

Max Gegna is a poet in his musical expression, enjoying 
most the sweet and delicately beautiful, yet not in any 
sense neglecting the more virile qualities. His broad sing 
ing tones have particularly charmed his hearers. In pri 
vate life he is a modest, retiring young man, finding his 
favorite recreation in seeking out some forest glade, there 
to dream beautiful music pictures, wherein his bow serves 
as brush and his beleved Guadagnini cello as canvas. Many 
hours he spends each day patiently working out passages 
and phrases until they have attained his highest conception 





MAX GEGNA, 


Russian cellist 


of perfection. He has had a thorough musical education, 


is of a musical family, and has studied under the great 
teachers at the Petrograd Conservatory of Music and at 
the Royal Academy at Leipsic. His musical connections 
in Europe have been the best, including the Auer Quartet, 
of which he was a member, and the Philharmonic Sym 


phony, of Petrograd, of which he was soloist, and later of 
the Opera Comique in Berlin. Upon his debut in this 
country last season, at Aeolian Hall under Daniel Mayer's 
direction, he was received with the most enthusiastic prais« 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL. 











The season is showing signs of awakening from its sum- 
mer sleep—and it is to be observed that our summer sleep 
starts later and lasts longer and is more profound than 
the summer sleep of the East. September and the first 
half of October are our hottest and most disagreeable 


months in this part of the State. 
About Behymer dnd California 
\s usual, the Behymer attractions will be the most im- 


portant events of the season. What this remarkable pio- 
neer has done in this wild and woolly West is all too little 
appreciated in the East, even by the managers who do busi- 
ness directly with Behymer and should know the situation. 
lo begin with, this State is very new. 1] remember visiting 
Los Angeles about thirty years ago, and it was then noth- 
ing but a straggling little Western village with one hotel, 
numerous saloons, a few one story frame buildings, lots 
of dust and heat, cows in the streets, etc. You all 
know the brand. Its growth since then has been remark- 
ible, no doubt, but it is stili a Western city with Western 
urroundings and Western culture, which is not Bostonian 

any means. The people throughout this State and all 
of these states in thé far West are still much more inter- 
sted in their struggle with nature than they are in art and 
the things that go with it. It is the -pioneer spirit all 
through, the spirit that has been engendered by bitter nec- 
essity and looks askance at all that does not make for a 
afer and better living. There is nothing to be wondered 
it in that, when you come to consider that it is only within 
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very recent years that residents of this section could feel 
at all secure of their water supply, the very first necessity. 
(One of the reasons giver here for the failure of some 
people to support art except in a very small way, is the 
enormous amount of money that has had to be expended 
in building pipe lines to lakes several hundred miles away 
in the high Sierras.) 

That Behymer has been able to give us the best of artists, 
the best of opera, the best of orchestras, is remarkable. If 
he were not a wonderful salesman he could never have 
done it, but he has the gift, and he has sold people for years 
what they have not known enough about to really want. 
They have gradually grown to want it as the years have 
past, but it has been a matter of pure education—and many 
a time Behymer has had to go out and deliver addresses 
before clubs. schools and other assemblies, so as to carry 
out this educational propaganda and make the bringing of 
artists possible. Where are the New York and Chicago 
managers who have to do anything similar? 

And it may be said here that there is only one thing that 
can destroy the present market, and that is an over supply 
of artists by these very same New York and Chicago man- 
agers. There is just so much money here for art and no 
more, and if too many attractions are offered, prices for 
the single attraction will be so much lowered that the big 
people will not be able to come here at all. It is a simple 
fact that big opera companies like the Chicago or the Met- 
ropolitan, or big undertakings like the “Fairyland” produc- 
tion, can only be launched at rare intervals.  Behymer 
has got the market stretched to the limit now, and is 
stretching it each year a little more, just as much as it will 
stand. Since he made the market he is the best judge. 
His influence now extends from Seattle to Albuquerque, on 
rare occasions to New Orleans, where he will this year 
offer opera, I believe. He has established thirty or more 
Philharmonic Courses. 

These courses, and a certain number of independent con- 
certs which he also gives, offer such artists as Matzenauer, 
Ysaye, Gogorza, Godowsky, the Minneapolis Symphony, 
Frieda Wempel, Icarle, Gluck, Bauer, Schumann-Heink, 
Werrenrath, Zimbalist, Fanning, Elman, Ornstein, Powell, 
Cuip, the Cherniavskys, the Zoellners, Yvette Guilbert, 
Galli-Curci. These artists are given about 175 dates in 
this State alone which, considering that the entire popula- 
tion is only about 3,000,000, is probably the per capita rec- 
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ord of the United States. It must also be remembered that 
there are a number of cities, like Stockton, for instance, 
where the population is of such a character that no artistic 
offering is possible. 

Behymer, assisted by Berry, also has an opera company 
this season. Under the name of La Scala Opera Company 
this was heard here two years ago and made good. This 
year it is better than ever. It opens this week in the North 
and plays a season of fifteen weeks, showing from Seattle 
to New Orleans. It is $2, but offers such headliners as 
Maggie Teyte, Ester Ferrabini, Nina Morgana, Gaudenzi, 
Guerierri, the conductor, and others. The repertoire will 
include the standard works. 


Gamut Club Squabbles 

The Gamut Club has troubles of its own. According to 
an article which appeared in the Los Angeles Herald re- 
cently under the heading “Gamut Club Puts Lid on Paci- 
fists” some members obiected to the patriotic remarks made 
recently by Vance Thompson in an address before the club. 
The redult was a special meeting of the board of directors 
at which it was determined that Mr. Thompson should be 
again entertained and that he should “go as far as he 
liked.” 

New Conservatory Coming 


A new conservatory with Theodore Lindberg as director 
is to be opened in this city at an early date. This is to be 
known as the Lyceum Conservatory of Music and is being 
financed by the Auditorium Lyceum and Chautauqua Asso- 
ciation of Chicago. Among the teachers will be Adolf 
Dahm-Petersen; the noted vocal pedagogue. 


Notes 

Janet Williams Dean, who writes delightfully fanciful 
opera librettos, is now collaborating with a composer in 
the East in a large sized musical dramatic work that seems 
likely to prove of real interest. Details may not be given 
at this time, but the work will be completed shortly and 
will probably be staged some time during the season. 

From Riverside come news that Z. E. Meeker, well 
known musician of that city, has enlisted in the Signal 
Corps. Mr. Meeker has taught singing in Riverside for 
some years and has also heen active in conducting male 
choral societies. His loss will be a real one to the city. 

Sokoloff, who was to have conducted some orchestral 
concerts here during this season, has gone East for the 
winter. Whether or not he will be returning to his Cali- 
fornia home for the concert season next summer seems not 
yet to be decided. It is to be hoped so, for the fame of 
his San Francisco orchestral concerts has spread and we 
would like to enjoy them in Los Angeles, too. This state 
cannot afford to let musicians of the Sokoloff class leave it 
permanently. 

Alfred Wallenstein, the brilliant young cellist, is here, 
and was heard recently in concert at the Maryland Hotel, 
Pasadena, assisted hy Grace Freebey, pianist, and Constance 
Balfour, soprano. Mr. Wallenstein is planning a trip to 
New York this winter. 

Margaret Goetz announces her ninth series of song re- 
citals at Blanchard Hall. ; 

Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Newton Huntsberger, of Ventura, 
announce the marriage of their daughter Ruth Irene to 
Vernon Spencer, the noted pianist and pedagogue. 

Charles F Carlson, teacher and composer, has left Los 
Angeles to locate in Phoenix, Ariz., where he will have 
charge of the vocal department of the Phoenix School of 
Music. 

Sacramento has a loss and a gain this season resulting 
from the fact that A. Wilmer Oakes, violinist, who was 
the Musicat Courter correspendent in that city, has re- 
moved to the north, where he has charge of the music de- 
partment in the Walla Walla College, Walla Walla, Wash. 
His Sacramento class has been taken over by Orley See. 
Mr. See has been a member of the Chautauqua Orchestra, 
Chautauqua, N. Y.; the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
and head of the violin departments at the Denison Con- 
servatory, Granville, Ohio; State Normal College, War- 
rensburg, Mo., and the Normal Conservatory, Indiana, Pa. 

The Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, under the same 
direction and management as last season, plans a series 
of most attractive offerings during the coming winter. The 
soloist at the opening concert will be Desider Vecsei, who 
will play the Saint-Saéns concerto for piano and “on 


Walter Damrosch Adds Children’s 
Concerts to Symphony Series 


The series of concerts for young people by the New 
York Symphony Orchestra under the direction of Walter 
Damrosch will continue as usual this season at Carnegie 
Hall, New York. There will be six Saturday afternoon 
programs: November 17, December 15, January 5, Febru- 
ary 2, February 22, and March 9. A series of symphon 
concerts for children has been announced at Aeolian Hall 
on four Saturday mornings at eleven o’clock: November 
10, December 1, January 12, and February 16. The solo- 
ists for the afternoon programs will be John Powell, 
pianist, November 17; Efrem Zimbalist, January 5; Emma 
Roberts, February 2; Guiomar Novaes, February 23, and 
Roshanara and her dancers, March 9. 


Leginska May Write Autobiography 


Last season, the editor of a popular magazine heard 
Leginska play and after the concert expressed a desire 
to meet this fascinating artist, who is so different. from 
all others. The result of this meeting was a warm 
friendship between the editor and the little pianist, and 
gradually he learned of the bitter struggles she had to 
go ‘through before achieving her present position in the 
musical world. A gareer so rich in human interest, and 
so gentiimely romantic, immediately appealed to his jour- 
nalistic sense and an offer was at once made to Leginska 
for the publication of her autobiography. This was not 
accepted, however, for the young pianist felt that though 
she had lived much—she had not lived long enough to 
write her autobiography—especially since she is still 
achieving and ever adding to her accomplishments. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF LENORA SPARKES, 
THE ENGLISH SOPRANO WITH 
THE METROPOLITAN OPERA 


It is said that first impressions are the most lasting. In 
the case of Lenora Sparkes one is immediately impressed 
by her personal charm, poise, and a certain delightful posi- 
tiveness that seems to suggest strong capabilities. Her 
interesting life has proved these impressions to be facts. 

Lenora Sparkes is an English girl, her home being at 
Bristol. Her training for the concert stage began with 
Signor Visetti at the Royal College of Music in London, 
where she won two exhibitions in three years, one of which 
was open to all singers, and completed under Vannucini in 
Florence, Italy. Miss Sparkes is best known in England 
as a concert and oratorio artist, as she has spent several 
seasons there in that work. Opera was not a voluntary 
choice, but was practically forced upon her by Dr. Hans 
Richter, the great Wagnerian conductor, who heard her 
sing and declared her to be his ideal Rhinemaiden. As a 
result she made her operatic debut in this role at Covent 
Garden, singing in English. She was one of three who 
were chosen out of the whole company: to sing in the big 
German season following. The success that she met with 
was so convincing that her manager, Daniel Mayer, was 
able to secure for her a contract with the New York Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company. She has appeared in such roles 
as Musetta in “Bohéme,” the Rhinemaiden in the “Ring” 
cycle, Micaela in “Carmen,” Mimi in “Bohéme,” and many 
others. Her repertcire is large and constantly increasing. 

Miss Sparkes has given many memorable performances, 
among them being a royal command performance of “Bo- 
héme” at Covent Garden in 1913 before their Majesties the 
King and Queen, Prince of Wales and many others of the 
royal family. Caruso sang the Rudolfo, Melba the Mimi, 
Scotti the Marcello, and Miss Sparkes, Musetta. Many 
times has she appeared at the Corporation Concerts on the 
Isle of Wight, under the patronage of Queen Victoria and 
King Alphonso of Spain and other members, of royalty. 
It was in London that she appeared before Prince Charles 
of Denmark and the now present King of Norway. During 
one Lenten season Miss Sparkes was singing Bach’s “Pas- 
sion” at St. Ann’s Church in Soho, and the Queen Mother 
Alexandra, who is intensely fond of Bach, was so pleased 
with her work that she seldom missed a service, being 
accompanied on each occasion by the Duchess of Buccleugh, 


her chief lady in waiting. 
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SPARKES. 

Miss Sparkes is intensely interested in anything that 
pertains to war or soldiers, as all the male members of her 

family are actively engaged in the present conflict. She 
has devoted every possible moment to relief work both in 
this country and in England. An institution in which she 
is much interested is the St. Dustan Hospital for endow- 
ing and educ: ating those blinded in battle, and she has been 
instrumental in raising large sums of money for it both 
through the collection of subscriptions and the giving of 
concerts, the entire proceeds of which being turned over 
to the cause. She has sung in the hospital wards to the 
wounded soldiers and brought grateful smiles to many faces 
that have been contorted with pain. She has seen the awful 
effect of the “dum.dun:” bullet, the creation of fiends in- 
carnate. Since coming to this country she has taken up the 
work here and has contributed much to the American Fund 
for French Wounded; besides her artistic services, she 
has sewed for four and five hours a day. The bed pads 
and bandages that this loyal hearted artist has made are 
now on the way to make some suffering soldiers com- 

fortable. Belgium’s tragedy and the needs in many parts 
of France have urged her on to the collection of large sums. 

“And one little trick I have resorted to, ” she said, with a 
merry twinkle in her pretty blue eyes, “I am making all my 
friends pay to come to see me nowadays.” 

Lenora Sparkes made her first public appearance at the 
age of eight. She comes from a musical family, although 
none of them have ever appeared professionally, and her 
mother, who is now seventy-six, still has a beautiful voice. 
She is quite in love with America and American people and 
considers it a country of wonderful possibilities, with un- 
equaled hospitality and enthusiastic, sympathetic audiences, 
always responsive to the best, and governed by a fine sense 
of musical intelligence. As many other European artists 
feel, she also contends that while the American girl has all 
the possibilities and capabilities for grand opera, it re- 
quires a thorough education in opera houses where they 
may acquire tradition and routine, and as for freshness and 
temperament, none can compare with the American girl; 
all she lacks here is the facilities that Europe offers her. 

Miss Sparkes is intensely fond of the great outdoors. 
Gardening is a recreation in which she takes much pleasure, 
especially in the cultivation of flowers. Tennis, boating 
and walking are all favorites with her. So one feels upon 
coming in touch with this artist that one has found a per- 
sonality in whom the art of nature has been blended with 
the art of man. 
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[The “ay bey oo rage ny Bureau constantl 
receives letters inquiries, w' are to 
all possible promptness. The service at 
loceehion cheat ein aan ueeien et aeamae ee 
ry on about any or upon any ques- 
tion connected or associated with music and musical 
interests, to write to us. Many of the letters received 
each day are replied to by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the columns of the 
Musical Courier, with the names of the yee 
omitted. Following are some inquiries received lately, 
and the answers to them. These indicate the range of 
subjects upon which information is t. Inquiries 
will be answered as soon as possible, though there is 
some unavoidable delay on account of the large number 
received.—Editor’s note.] 


Principals in New Light Opera Company 
Would you be good enough to forward me the names 
and addresses of the principal party or parties con- 
cerned in the proposed light opera company as per an- 
nouncement in current Musica, Courter? 

The person to apply to for information about the new 
light opera company is William Stewart, Hippodrome, 
New York City. 

*“* *+ * * 
Secretary to Teacher 
Would you advise me as to the best way to secure 

a position as secretary to either some musical artist or 

teacher ? 

Charlotte Babcock, Carnegie Hall, New York City, has a 
large connection with teachers and schools as well as with 
artists desiring engagements. It might be that if you 
consult her you would hear of something to suit you. You 
of course are aware that many of the positions have to be 
applied for earlier in the year, as the season is now well 
under way and arrangements completed for the winter. 
But if you write to Mrs. Babcock she will undoubtedly 
give you good advice on this subject. 

o¢2 6-4 


Musical Courier Dates 


Will you please answer the following question: 
Kindly state the issue of the Musicat Courter, other 
than for February 18, 1914, that contained further par- 
ticulars as well as photographs, relative to Willy Fer- 
rero, the juvenile conductor. 

April 15, 1914. 

Please state what issues contain information, espe- 
cially photographs, relative to the following musical 
people and their families: Richard Strauss, the com- 
poser, and his family. 

In 1914—February 11, July 1, July 22, December 14, also 
April 4, 1915. 

Eugen Ysaye, the famous Belgian violinist. 
In 1914—January 2, 28; March 11, August 19. 

March 2, August 31, September 7, December 2. 
January 10, March 8, April 26, May to. 

Rudolph Ganz, the noted Swiss pianist (other than 
the issues for 1914). 

In 1915—February 3, March 10, 31; April 14, August 12, 
19; September 30. In 1916—March 23, April 13, September 
24. In 1917—January 11, 25; February 22, March 1, 22; 
August 30. 

Jascha Bron, the young Dutch violinist. 

In 1916—August 17, 24. 

Enrico Caruso, the great Italian tenor. 

In 1914—July 22, August 26, October 7. In 1915—Jan- 
uary 24, October 28, November 4, 18; December 16, 30. In 
1916—March 2, 30; May 4, December 21. In 1917—March 
1, May 3, 10, 17. 

Mischa Elman, the noted Russian violinist. 

In 1914—December 14. In 1915—January 13, July 28, 
August 19, November 4, 18; December 9. In 1917—July 109. 

David Bispham, the noted American baritone. 

In 1914—July 29, August 5, 26; September 9, 23. In 
1916—May 12, June 23, 30; September 2, 30; November 18. 
In sesb—-tterds 2, April 13, 27; September 28, December 7. 
In 1917—January II. 

Leo Ornstein, the young Russian pianist and com- 
poser. 

In 1915—March 24, April 14, 28; May 12, July 7, August 
12, September 16, December 16, 23. In 1916—January 
20, February 3, March 30, August 3, 10, 17, 24, 31; Sep- 
tember 7, 14; December 7, 21. In 1917—March 15, August 
23, 30. : 

, Pe Heifetz, the Russian boy violinist, who is 
making his first concert tour. 

In 1917—September 13, August 30, October 4. ‘ 

Please advise me whether there has been published 
in the last year a Musical Who’s Who, including price 
and by whom published. : 

The Musical Blue Book of America is published by the 
Blue Book Company. Price, $5.00. 

In answering your inquiries “4 the records for the past 
four years, that is for 1914-15-10 and '17, have been con- 
sulted and answers given only for those whose pictures 
were published in the Musica Courter of the above dates. 
There is no index of the reading matter available, or prob- 
ably all your other questions could have been responded to. 
None of these issues can be supplied, as the entire editions 
are exhausted. 


In 1916— 
In 1917— 


** * * * 


Position as Accompanist 


For some time I have desired to enter the field of 
accompanying as accompanist or as accompanist-soloist. 
I firmly believe that this branch of the art is assuming 
greater importance every day, in view of the fact that 
modern composers regard an accompaniment not as a 
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mere prop but as a means for a complete and success- 
ful realizatioh of the expressed ideas and emotions. I 
am a faculty member of a school and have given nu- 
merous recitals in New York and surrounding towns; 
however, I feel the need of the invaluable experience 
to be derived from co-operation with artists and wish 
to add accompanying to my work, of course in conjunc- 
tion with my teaching. 

At this time, that is during the past month, there have 
been several inquiries for thoroughly competent accom- 
panists by artists. In some cases, however, it would be 
necessary for the accompanist to give all his time to one 

rson, which would preclude any hours for teaching. 

ould not your best plan be to call upon some one or 
more of the musical managers or agents and thus be in 
communication with those desiring the services of an ac- 
companist during certain days or parts of days? You will 
see the names and addresses of all the leading agents in 
the Musicat Courter; also it might be that some pupil 
studying for grand opera would need your services, in 
which case the agents would probably know of this. 
ee oS 
Tenors and Women Teachers 
Do you think that a tenor can learn to sing as well 
by studying with a woman teacher as if he t lessons 
from a man? The woman teacher in my town is the 
best teacher, but I am afraid that women do not under- 
stand teaching a tenor voice as well as a man would. 

Will you please tell me what you think? 

_ There is no doubt that a woman who understands teach- 
ing singing can do as well with a tenor voice as with any 
other kind of a voice. The method or the rules for singing 
are the same for all voices. A tenor should understand the 
way of breathing, of taking the tones, of pronouncing the 
vowels, of every detail of the art of singing, just exactly 
as the soprano does. The difference in quality should make 
no difference in the production of tones. 

There are tenors now on the concert and operatic stage 
who have had all their training from women. They are 
equally successful as those who studied only with men, 
more successful in some cases, for there is not always a 
pure tone, or a pure pronounciation, from all the singers 
who are exploited before the public. 

If you are a reader of the Musica Courter, as your let- 
ter would indicate, you have read many articles about the 
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voice and voice production, so must have a knowledge that 
should help you as a foundation, When you select your 
teacher, feel confident that you have the best one pro- 
curable, and strive to help the teacher in every way by 
listening to all instruction or suggestion that you may re- 
ceive; feel that your teacher knows and that while you 
may not see the value of the lesson Fae will help by fol- 
lowing the rules laid down for you. good teacher wants 
to see the pupil advance, not stand still. There was at one 
time a teacher in New York City who, understanding his 
profession thoroughly, would not retain a pupil who did 
not work and aid him in making progress. fter a few 
lessons that showed the pupil was not really studying, this 
teacher quietly dismissed the student, saying it was a 
waste of time for both of them; money was refunded and 
the time given to another pupil, for this teacher. always 
had a long waiting list. He is no longer living, but was 
one of the best and most successfpl teachers of singing, a 
matter that he understood thoroughly. He was ablé to 
impart his knowledge to others. You know there are 
teachers who know their subject but are not able to con- 
vey that information to pupils; in so many words, they are 
not teachers! They lack some quality necessary for a 
pedagogue, whether for singing or any other branch of 
education. 


Romualdo Sapio, Conductor of French Opera 





One of the prominent features in the performances given 
by the De Vally French Opera Company, first in Montreal 
and more recently in San Francisco, has been the fine con- 
ducting of Romualdo Sapio. In “Romeo et Juliette,” “Le 
Chalet,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Faust,” “La Fille du 
Regiment” and “Paillasse” his "masterful handling of the 
forces under his baton has elicited unreserved admiration, 
as shown in the appended press quotations: 

The director, Romualdo Sapio, is a master of the complex medium 
of the orchestra. M. Sapio has gathered about him some of our best 
instrumentalists and Gounod's honeyed music was played with an 
affectionate understanding that did good to the hearts of Gounod 
lovers. If this French opera company can give us performances 
like that of “Romeo and Juliet” it ought to count on a generous 
welcome in our Californian metropolis. They are artists to their 
fingertips; they have a director who is a master of his craft.— 
Redfern Mason, The San Francisco Examiner, September 19, 1917. 
if ever, has San Francisco been given a more artistic 


Seldom as : 
althoug 


and a more thoroughly pleasing interpretation of “Faust,” 





ROMUALDO SAPIO. 


presented here by world famous star aggregations. 
he duet, “Nuit d’amour,” was a source of delight 
and a triumph in which Romualdo Sapio scored to enthusiastic 
appreciation.—San Francisco Call and Post, September 26, 1917. 


it has been 


A real orchestra played and was well conducted by Romualdo 
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Saple It well supported the singers in Gounod’s opera (‘Faust’). 
"he Gazette, Montreal. 


San Francisco rediscovered “Cavalleria Rusticana” last night, 
and was given a chance to aj ypreciate its powerful dramatic effect 
as never hefore.—-The San Francisco Call and Post, September 
27, 1917. 

Mr. Sapio has returned to New York to resume his vocal 
and operatic teaching at the National Conservatory of 
Music, also at his private studio, 57 West Fifty-eighth 
street. Here students and artists have a fine opportunity 
of practising under a real master of the art. 


Carolyn Alchin to Teach at 
University of Southern California 


Carolyn Alchin’s summer classes in harmony and com- 
position, which she teaches by her own method as out- 
lined in her “Applied Harmony,” were so eminently suc- 
cessful that she has been engaged by the University of 
Southern California to continue her classes throughout 
the winter. It is noteworthy that Miss Alchin’s methods 
are founded strictly upon classical composition as it was 
applied both by the composers of the oldest schools from 
Bach onward, and by those of more recent date up to the 
moderns, and even the ultra moderns; and that, never- 
theless, the method is almost entirely free from rules, as 
they are. naturally understood as being “precepts to dis- 
regard after you have learned.” 

Miss Alchin’s plan is to make basic principles so clear 
that the student necds no rules. Her teaching is a great 
deal like learning a language by the conversational method, 
which is the only natural method, since every child learns 
its own language by that method and no other. 

But Miss Alchin has made a number of “discoveries,” 
as they must be called, which appear to the present writer 
to be new. They are all outlined clearly in her “Applied 
Harmony” and are the greatest possible help to the stu- 
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dent. By this remarkable method no exercise is done by 
rule, yet nothing is left to chance. By the old methods 
the sole question of importance was the position of the 
notes in the chord, the chord having previously been in- 
dicated (part writing). The result was, always, that when 
the student attempted to place his own harmonies to even 
the simplest melody he found himself entirely at sea and 
had no idea how to find the proper harmonization. 

By the Alchin method the part writing is by no means 
neglected, but, first of all, the student is told how to har- 
monize melodies. It is really astonishing how simple and 
easy it appears as Miss Alchin teaches it, and after a very 
few lessons the most abstruse harmonies are being used, 
and properly used. 

The University of Southern California makes a dis- 
tinct step in advance in having Miss Alchin a member of 
its faculty. 


Williams to Sing Program in English 





Evan Williams, the ever popular tenor, at his recital in 
Aeolian Hail, Sunday afternoon, October 21, will sing ora- 
torio numbers taken from Bach’s Christmas oratorio and 
Beethoven’s “Mount of Olives”; also strongly contrasting 
songs sung in English. 
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PIANOS IN PARIS 


Weber & Steck Pianos: Pianolas: Piancla-Pianes 


hae! save comparison with any and all French 
both as regards quality and price. 





RENTING FOR MUSIC STUDENTS A SPECIALTY 
THE AEOLIAN CO. 32, AVENUE DE L’OPERA 




















Tollefsen Trio’s Tour 





Audiences varying in size from 3,000 to 7,000 persons 
greeted the Tollefsen Trio in its recent appearance at 
Chautauquas in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Iowa, the latter 
figure being reached at Winona Lake, Ind., August 9, 
when the Tollefsens gave a concert there, with Charlotte 
Lund, soprano. 

Shortly before the journey West, at the invitation of 
Major Barlow, the Trio played at the Plattsburg Stad 





LUND AT 


TRIO AND CHARLOTTE 
WASHINGTON, IA 
Tollefsen, 
pianist, 


THE TOLLEFSEN 


violinist; Charlotte Lund, 
and Michel Penha, 


Left to right: Carl H 
Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen, 


soprano; 
cellist 


ium, when an audience of 5,000, largely composed of army 
officers was on hand to enjoy and applaud the program 

Immediately upon their return from the West the Tol 
lefsens were engaged to give a musical program in con 
nection with a lecture delivered by Dr. Frithiof Nansen, 
the famous Arctic explorer, September 15, Brooklyn Acad 
emy of Music. An audience which completely filled the 
building, with 200 extra standees, gave Mr. and Mrs. Tol 
lefsen an ovation when the finishing chords of Grieg’s ( 
minor. sonata were reached. 

The Tollefsen Trio will again make 
through the middle West and South, 
certs in and near New York 


a tour in the fall 
besides giving con 


American Composers Featured at 
Strand Afternoon Concerts 





During the fifth week of the afternoon concerts at th 


Strand Theater, New York, large audiences enjoyed th 
artistic and varied program arranged by Adriano Ariani, 
the conductor. ‘This included “Coriolanus overture,” op 
62, Beethoven; prelude to “The Deluge.” op. 45, Saint 
Saéns; “Rustic” suite, op. 30, William Lowitz; overture, 
“1812,” Tschaikowsky. The orchestra played in excellent 
style. The five weeks of playing together has vastly im 


proved its ensemble effects. 

Of exceptional interest was William Lowitz’s 
suite, the first unpublished work by an American composer 
to be played by the Strand Symphony Orchestra and a 


“Rustic” 


composition of rare tonal beauty. Mr. Lowitz conducted 
his own composition. 
[he management has invited American composers of 


symphonic works to send their compositions to Signor 
Ariani. It is the intention as far as possible to embody 
one new selection of this kind on the symphony program 
every week. 
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2641 GIRARD AVE., SO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Detroit, Michigan. 
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NARIE SUNDELIUS Serre 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co, 
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GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1461 Broadway, New York 
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Management, THE 
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(SCAR SAENGER 


Teacher of Famous Opera and Concert Singers 


From the rudiments of tone placing to artistic finishing 
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An Edmonton Echo 





In the Edmonton, Canada, Weekly Topics, September 
2g, appears the following tribute to a famous contralto: 


CHRISTINE MILLER—AN APPRECIATION. 


Last Saturday night a thousand Edmonton music lovers sat for 
two hours under the spell of Christine Miller's art, a thousand 
people representing many varieties of Canadian citizenship. For 
our Western Canadian audiences are necessarily cosmopolitan in 
character. And on Saturday night there were society folk from the 
“west end,” some of them intelligent music lovers, and some of 
them simply attending the concert because it was the correct thing 
to do, 

Then there were teachers from the public and high schools, groups 
of them who were taking advantage of the special prices of admission 
that had been arranged for them. Music pupils, also in groups, 
stenographers, salesladies from the stores, nurses from the military 
hospital, and various other representatives of city and country life, 
all more or less interested in music, but all looking for entertainment. 

This was the kind of audience that Christine Miller faced alone, 
and for upwards of two hours this little lady swayed her auditors 
Thus, when she sang 


at will, according to the mood of the song. 

the big aria from “Jeanne d’Are,” following it with the mighty 
“Marseillaise,” she brought the audie nee to its feet with a burst 
of unrestrained applause. And when she sang of the English rose 


both stained with the blood of heroes, there 
were few dry eyes in the audience. Her Scotch songs found a 
ready response in many a heart, while her French group gave un- 
bounded delight to the more critical of her hearers, 

As we sat listening to Miss Miller, and noted the effect of her 
singing upon the audience, we tried to analyse the situation. Here 
was a young woman literally twisting a large audience around her 
little finger and making them laugh or cry at will. There were 
hundreds of other young women in the audience, well educated, 
cultured, beautiful to look upon, and charming in every respect. 
But not one of them could have taken Miss Miller's place, had 
the necessity arisen. Some of them had even studied abroad, a 
so-called advantage that Miss Miller had not enjoyed. 

Our analysis led us along several lines of thought, and in seeking 
a reason for Miss Miller's success there was a little word of four 
letters that persisted in crowd'ng itsclf into our thoughts, a word 


and the lily of France, 





CHRISTINE MILLER, 


And the local manager of her northwestern Canad‘an tour, 
Kenneth A. Ross, of Edmonton. 
by the way that ought to occupy the attention of most of us more 


than it does. But while “work” is the price of success, it is not 
the line of least resistance, and for that reason Christine Miller 
succeeds while others fail. We appreciate the fact that Miss Miller 
possesses many of the natural attributes of the artist, but her God- 
given faculties have been developed by her devotion to her art 
and by an abundance of plain hard work. 

But lack of all the other reasons that might be given for her 
success, we have a suspicion that Christine Miller has succeeded 
because she is just Christine Miller. In other words she is willing 
to be known for what she is, a normal American bubbling over with 
good health and spirits, and a practical common sense view of life. 
She is a shining example of the arrival of the American artist 
and of the coming independence of this North American continent 
in matters musical. 

Miss Miller is full of what we would call “pep” if we were dis- 
cussing a ball player. Indeed we believe Miss Miller is human 
enough to appreciate this term as applied to herself. It is the 
human touch that makes the whole world kin, and happy is the 
artist who possesses it The ability to interpret a song in such 
a manner that a responsive chord is struck in the hearts of the 
audience, and to do it in a natural, unaffected way, is one of 
Christine Miller's greatest assets. 

Technic is essential to success, but audiences are demanding 
something more. Particularly in these days of stress and strain, 
the human heart is looking for a message of hope, a message such 
*s Christine Miller broveht to us when she sang “God's in His 
Heaven, All’s Right With the World.” But there is only one 
Christine Miller 


Four New York Appearances in 
One Day for Love and Lea 





September 28, Misses Love and Lea sang four 
engagements in the one day. In the afternoon they sang 
at a tea; at eight-thirty at the Hotel Martinique, New 
York, for a dinner party; at ten o’clock they appeared in 
solos and duets at Christ Church parish house for the sail- 
ors’ and sailors’ entertainment, singing several patriotic 
numbers, the boys joining in the choruses. Then they sang 
at the Martinique for an after-the-theatre party. The only 
thing lacking was a morning musicale to make their day 
complete; instead, they were busy teaching at their studios. 
They have had engagements every night the past two 
weeks, including Sundays. 


Friday, 


Leginska Opens Season at Sioux City 





Another record breaking season has just started for 
Ethel Leginska, pianist, her first concert taking place in 
Sioux City on September 25 as the opening attraction of 
the Civic Music Course. This was a return engagement, 


October 18, 1917 





CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN. 


Latest photograph of the composer, whose opera, “Shanewis,” will 
be produced at the Metropolitan this season, 





and, as is invariably the case with a Leginska recital, was 
a trfumph. Following is an extract from the Sioux City 
Daily Tribune: “A capacity house gave the finest of atten- 
tion to a program of piano music played by Ethel Leginska, 
heralded as the ‘Paderewski of Women Pianists.’ The 
comparison is unnecessary. 
any one but just. ‘Leginska,’ and should she climb much 
higher in her pianistic attainments we will be hearing of the 
‘Leginska of Men Pianists.’” 


JULIUS WILLIAM MEYER 


VOICE PRODUCTION and INTERPRETATION 


Telephones : { oe Ag 1380 Prospect Carnegie Hall 














Leginska does not need to be. 





Pictures of 


Rafael Joseffy 
For Sale 


Photographs of Rafael Joseffy, two 
sizes ($3 and $5) taken two weeks 
before the great artist’s death, 

Also plaster casts of Joseffy’s hand 
for sale. Apply to Helen Joseffy, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 














INFORMATION BUREAU 


OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


A department known as the Information 
Bureau has been opened by THe MusiIcat 
COURIER. 

Information on all subjects of interest to 
our readers will be furnished, free of 
charge. 

Artists, managers, clubs, students, the 
musical profession generally can avail them- 
selves of our services. We are in touch 
with musical activities everywhere, both 
through our international connections and 
our system of complete news service, and 
are therefore qualified to dispense informa- 
tion that will be valuable to our readers. 

THE Musicat Courter will not, however, 
consent to act as intermediary between 
artists, managers and organizations. It will 
merely furnish facts. 

All questions received will be treated con- 
fidentially. 





Lenal, +. 


Id be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Christine Langenhan Guest 
Artist at the Lockport Festival 





Christine Langenhan, soprano, was heard in a recital of 
English songs exclusively at the convention in Lockport, 
N. Y., on the evening of October 3, and was given a cordial 
reception by the audience. Although suffering from a se- 
vere bronchial cold, Mme. Langenhan was unwilling to dis- 
appoint the listeners. She was recalled several times, and 
added as an encore the “Lullaby,” by Cyril Scott. The 
Niagara Daily Press of October 4 said of her: 


Mme. Langenhan is an artist who has already arrived, although 
her artistic career in this country has been of short duration. Indul- 
gence was asked for her last evening, as she has been suffering 
from a severe bronchial cold, and every one appreciates this tre- 
mendous handicap to a singer. Rather than disappoint her audience, 
however, Mme. Langenhan sacrificed her own comfort, and her 
work earned cordial response from the listeners. Not even her cold 
could disguise the fact that her voice in normal condition is one 
of crystaltine clarity and much sweetness, and that artistic con- 
ception and musical feeling characterize her singing. Her concert 
numbers comprised some songs dedicated to her. An interesting 
one was’ Spielter’s “Death Waltz,” the music novel and of dra- 
matic description, retlecting admirably the weird lines of the poem. 


Philadelphia Praise for Louis Sobelman 





Louis Sobelman, the talented violinist who is rapidly 
coming to the fore as a player of unusual merit, was born 
in Russia and came to this country at the age of nine. 
What some of the Philadelphia papers thought of his work 





LOUIS SOBELMAN. 


as evidenced at a recital which he gave in that city may be 
judged from the appended critiques: 

Louis Sobelman, the violinist, was heard in an excellent recital 
last evening. Mr. Sobelman has thorough technic, his tone is 
exceedingly clear and pure. He plays with much feeling and ex- 
pression.—Philadelphia Record. 





Louis Sobelman, the young violinist who has established an 
enviable reputation as a soloist and instructor of the highest rank, 
proved again his ability as an artist in works by Bach, Sarasate, 
Beethoven, Paganini and others; with his sweet, soulful tone he 
at once won his way to the hearts of the audience.—Philadelphia 
Evening Telegraph. 

Mr. Sobelman’s work showed him to be an artist and virtuoso 
of the highest type. le possesses a wonderful technic and his tone 
is pure and beautiful.—Dhiladelphia Record. 





His technic and feeling were a revelation to all.-—Philadelphia 


Inquirer 


Louis Sobelman has established an enviable reputation as a soloist. 
—Philadelphia North American. 





Hunter Welsh Advocates Listening as a 
Preparation for the Art of Piano Playing 





A recent interview with Hunter Welsh, the American 
pianist, expressed the opinion that 1917-18 will outdo last 
year in musical activities. To substantiate this assertion 
as applied to himzelf, Mr. Welsh said that the dates so 
far closed for him by the management guiding his appear- 
ances have been of a number and nature to fully warrant 
this assumption. Aside from the solo, joint and orchestral 
engagements planned, Mr. Welsh is also to present his 
lecture-recital, “Masterpieces of the Pianoforte,” in several 
colleges and other educational institutions throughout the 
country. 

In answer to a question, Mr. Welsh stated that he has 
come to recognize three distinct classes of concert audi- 
ences, more or less characteristic of the particular city 
wherein they reside. Asked to explain, he continued: 
“First, there is the audience that expects an abundance of 
emotion and snap to permeate the virtuoso’s works; its 
members are sympathetic and warm. Next, appears a body 
of listeners which anticipates finding a state of mental per- 
fection to be revealed by the interpreter; since such mas- 
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THE BILTMORE SERIES OF 
FRIDAY MORNING MUSICALES 


Management Mr. R. E. JOHNSTON 


BALLROOM OF THE HOTEL BILTMORE 
Madison Avenue and Forty-third Street 


HE HOTEL BILTMORE begs to 

announce a series of eight Morning Mu- 
siciales to be given at eleven o'clock on the 
following dates during season 1917-1918: 


November 9 December 7 February 1 
November 23 December 21 February 15 


The following artists are definitely engaged: 
Louis Graveure 
Pauto Grurre 

Fritz Kreis.er 

Mat KALNA 

Atys LARREYNE 





tery is beyond attainment, a number of people looking for 
the realization of it are invariably cold. Finally, we have 
groups who desire to be startled by technical brilliancy ; 
the degree of outward appreciation unfolded by them is 
therefore in direct ratio to the amount of astonishment 
aroused.” 

Mr. Welsh’s opinions regarding the art of piano playing 
are very emphatic. “Before a student is introduced to the 
art of playing he should be taught to listen, drilled in the 
principles of philosophy and the meaning of the esthetics 
involved. If the latter sense is not developed, no artistic 
effects are possible, and,” continued the pianist, “I want to 
say right here that there are people who have never given 
a moment’s consideration to even the elements of music, 
yet offer infinitely more pleasure by interpreting a simple 
little waltz than those who without poetic understanding 
can create in the rendition of an entire concerto. 

“How well do you listen, not how well do you play, 
should be the attitude of the majority in time to come. 
Furthermore, as to the always-with-us amateur recital, the 
interpretation of a sonata by Scarlatti or Mozart would 
reveal a truer valuation of the student’s musical under- 
standing than the works usually selected.” 


January 4 
January 18 


Frances ALDA 
Cecit ARrDEN 
Ricnuarp Buutic 
Enrico Caruso 
Anna Case 








, 
The Zoellners’ Season Plans Jean Cooper Grovawnt MARTINELLI 
Giuseppe De Luca Marcuerire NaMARA 
7 P P > Maurice DuMeEsNiIL Lucite Orret 
The Zoellner Quartet, which makes its sixth tour of Miscua ELMAN Ivette Parrerson 
America this season, will give two New York recitals, be- rg FARRAR {ames STANLEY 
sides geod unces in Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Boston, Chi- tn eee ae 
= ARY GARDEN GANNA ALSKA 
cago, St. Paul—to be brief, the tour will be a transconti- LeoPotp Gopowsky Mary Wanrret 
Rupoten Ganz Evcen YSAve 


nental at Canada included. The new works to be played 
by the Zoellners are two sketches, op. 15, and a suite, op. 6, 
by Eugene Goossens: quartet, op. 28, Napravnik, and 
another suite, op. 144, by Emanuel Moor. 


Avuretio Griornt 


Subscriptions can now be ordered from 


R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 


Telephone 608-609 Bryant 
Kerr Elected to Sinfonia Membership 


Subscription Prices, Reserved Seats $20 for eight Concerts. Price 
or Single Seats $3. Price for Single Boxes (6 seats) $30. Sub 


scription Price for Boxes $200 for the eight Concerts. 
KNABE PIANO USED 





U. S. Kerr, the popular bass-baritone, has been elected 
to honorary membership by the Alpha Chapter of the Phi 
Mu Alpha Sinfonia Fraternity of America. 


‘CELESTINE CORNELISO 


Lillian Heyward 
S. H. H. A. BEACH 
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FRANCIS Metropolitan Opera, N. Y. DUET 
FLORENCE Chicago Opera, Chicago RECITALS 
EASTON Royal Opera, Berlin 

F Covent Garden, London | CONCERTS 


Management Danie] Mayer, Times Bldg., N. Y. 


Harriet’ Bacon Macdonald 


Normal Teacher 


Private Address, Port Washington, L. I., N. Y. 


Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning | THE DUNNING 


will hold a Normal Training Class for 





Teachers’ Courses, 5 weeks, lessons daily, Chi 
Teachers, September 20th, New York SYSTEM cago, September toth; Dallas, October 2and, 
City. For booklets and information 1917. Teachers’ Course, 3 months, 2 lessons 
d each week, Chicago, January 7th, 19:18. For 
address Improved Music Study booklets and information address 








8 West 40th Street, New York City. 


EMIL BUCKER 


(Concert and Theatre Bureau) 


22 Simpang, Soerabaia, Java, Dutch East Indies 
Artists considering tours in the Far East are requested to communicate with Mr. Bucker who wil! be pleased to 
supply them with all parvonee bs ag as to Java and Sumatra, where he has directed the 
tours of Katharin Paul Dufault, Mirowitsch and Piastro, etc. 


for beginners 122 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 























VOLPE INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
146 West 77th Street, New York 


A Complete and Modern Music 
School of High Standards. 


Thorough Instruction in All 
Branches of Musical Art by a 
Distinguished Faculty. 


UNUSUAL ADVANTAGES 


Pupils may enter at any time. 
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THE ZOELLNER QUARTET 


MUSICAL COURIER 


“Blazing a Trail” for 
Chamber Music 


It Jong has been an idea, amounting 
almost to an axiom, that the string 
quartet could find neither audience nor 
appreciation outside of, or, at least, 
any distance from the large music cen- 
ters. However, the Zoellner Quartet, 
one of the most noted string quartets 
in the world, has an entirely different 
idea. These artists are firmly con- 
vinced that of all the forms of music 
making, the string quartet, in a proper- 
ly selected program, offers the most 
intimate personal appeal to an audi- 
ence, regardless of whether the hear- 
ers are able to boast a conservatory 
education in the divine art, or are able 
only to distinguish with some degree 
of certainty between “Yankee Doodle” 
and “I Hear You Calling Me.” They 
have a firm and abiding faith in the 
irresistible appeal of the string quar- 
tet to the musical masses as well as 
the classes, and they are showing their 
faith by consistently working to “blaze 
a trail” for chamber music all over the 
United States. For five seasons now 
this charming and interesting family 
of artists has been carrying its musical 
message all over the country, and that 
its theory of such a propaganda is 
eminently correct is proven by the vast 
number of “return dates” it is called 
upon to play in towns that had never 
seen a string quartet before the advent 
of the Zoellners, Like Oliver Twist, 
these places have eagerly “wanted 
more,” revealing a hitherto unsuspect- 
ed appetite for a class of musical food 
that has heretofore been reserved for 
the artistic palates of the musical “four 
hundred.” 

It is interesting to observe an audi- 
ence at a Zoellner concert in some 
small town that has never before heard 
a fine chamber music organization. 
Eager attentive, tremendously inter- 
ested and keenly alive, the hearers 
drink in the music as thirsty plants ab- 
sorb the refreshing showers. Perhaps 





Alfredo Martino Bases Voice 
Culture on Respiration 
Che pupil who desires to study singing must remember 
that voice culture is based chiefly upon the fundamental 
principles of respiration, and the loss of voice is dependent 
upon the incorrect employment of respiration. A wrong 
respiration carries with it numerous faults very difficult to 
correct, such as short, uncertain, tremulous, suffocated, 
brutal, unpleasant, etc., notes, all of which are but the 
natural consequence of bad respiration.” In a recent inter- 
view with a Musicat Courter representative, the foregoing 
views were expressed by Alfredo Martino. The well known 
vocal teacher continued as follows: “I have the pure tra- 
ditions of the true ‘bel canto,’ for I have obtained it in its 
best school. I guarantee a radical and complete cure of 
tremolo, an obstacle which it has proven hard to overcome 
in many an experienced singer. I do not use apy unhygienic 
metallic or wooden devices for the opening of the mouths. 
Such a habit is anti-hygienic and ridiculous. A uniform 
oral opening cannot be established, According to common 
ense, this opening must conform instead with the mouth 
of the pupil. Naturalness is the first requisite, and should 
be combined with correct breathing. This method has given 
me splendid and assured results.” 


Maggie Teyte Returns From Mexico 


Maggie Teyte, the operatic prima donna, has just re- 
turned to New York after a successful series of appear- 
ances in Mexico. City with the Sigaldi Opera Company. 
Miss Teyte was feted by the Mexican public and critics, 
and deservedly so, according to private reports received by 
the Musica Counter from its representative in the pic- 
turesque republic 


they do not “understand” what they 
are hearing from the standpoint of cold blooded musical 
science; doubtless they are making no attempt to follow 
the compositions in regard to their harmonic content or 
structural design; the point is, they like it and they want 
more, in the last analysis the truest test of an art and the 
appreciation thereof, 


Mrs. A. O. Mason Passes Away 


Mrs, A. O. Mason, a pianist and composer well known in 
the Middle West, died suddenly at her home in Highland 
Park, Ill, on Sunday, September 30. 

Mrs. Mason, who had celebrated her sixty-second birth- 
day on September 12, had been an invalid for several years, 
but was not considered in any immediate danger, when 
taken away in a little over an hour by a sudden heart stroke. 

Mrs. Mason, née Cara E. Pratt, was born in Kewanee, 
Ill. She began the study of music early, and at seven- 
teen was teaching piano at Knox College. Later she went 
to Chicago and took up her studies in the Chicago Musical 
College under Dr. Florenz Ziegfeld. Study in Europe 
followed, and she was graduated from the Conservatory 
of Music, Stuttgart, in 1879, and Neue Academie der Ton- 
kunst in 1880, as pupil of Dr. Lebert and Dionyse Pruckner 
(court pianist of Wurtemburg) and of Theodore Kullak 
(court pianist of Prussia). For a time in 1880 she was a 
member of the class of Franz Liszt at Weimar, after 
which she returned to New York to take up her professional 
career. She appeared frequently in recital in New York, 
Boston and Washington during the next two years, and 
played with the symphony orchestras of New York and 
Boston. 

In 1882 Miss Pratt married Alexander O. Mason, of 
Chicago, a patron of music and art connoisseur, and gave 
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up her professional career, although-she appeared often in 
recital with the Amateur Musical Club, of Chicago, and at 
charity concerts. After her marriage Mrs. Mason devoted her 
talent almost entirely to composing. Among her works are 
the songs: “Awakening,” “The Year’s at the Spring,” “ 
of Life,” “Flower in the Crannied Wall,” “Seven Songs” 
from “The Silence of Love,” “Short Songs from Many 
Lands ;” instrumental pieces, minuet, sarabande, nocturne, 
fantasie, capriccio, etc. Many of her songs have been sung 
successfully by such well known singers as David Bispham, 
Clarence Whitehill, Charles W. Clark, George Hamlin and 
Lucille Stevenson. Her minuet was orchestrated by Fred- 
erick Stock, director of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
and used on the programs of that organization and of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra under Walter Damrosch. 
In 1916 Mrs. Mason published a volume of original 
poems. She was a member of a number of clubs, and 
served the Amateur Musical Club, of Chicago, as its presi- 
dent in 1911-1912. She is survived by her husband, two 
sons, Norman and Archie Osborne, and two daughters, 
Mrs. W. F. Peter and Mrs. Blanche van Dyke. : 


Mme. Schumann-Heink Sings at Fort Riley 


Mme. Schumann-Heink hroke away from her concert 
route recently long enough to visit Fort Riley, Kan., where 
her son, Ferdinand Schumann, is a soldier. The famous 
contralto gave three concerts in the camp before enormous 
crowds of delighted soldier boys. She was assisted by 
Edward McNamara, the baritone, who has appeared with 
her on several occasions in the last few seasons, and Edith 


ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK. 


Evans, pianist. One interesting item states that at the 
urgent request of the commander, the famous singer ad- 
dressed the boys in an impassioned speech laden with pro- 
found patriotism. 

“My happiest thought will be to be remembered by all 
our dear soldiers and sailors as a loving mother,” said the 
wonderful artist. Mme. Schumann-Heink has three sons 
in the United States service, the youngest, George Wash- 
ington, being a graduate of Culver Military Academy. 


Orchestral Society of New York in Brooklyn 


The Orchestral Society of New York, Max Jacobs, con- 
ductor, will give the first of a series of three concerts Sun- 
day evening, October 21, at the Brownsville Labor Lyceum, 
on Sackman street, Brooklyn. 























The 
House of 
Taylor 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


THE BIRTH OF LOVE 


BROADWAY, 32D STREET NEW YORK | 
One Block from Pennsylvania Station 


MUSIC BY WILLIAM LESTER 


Text from The Scriptures. Poems by M. L. Dawson, 


A NEW CANTATA IN THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 


For Chorus of mixed voices, soprano, alto, tenor and baritone soli with organ 
accompaniment, 


SIMPLY EFFECTIVE—EFFECTIVELY SIMPLE 


Recitatives, Soli, Choruses and Organ Accompaniment contain many original 
points of beauty, notable among which are a solo Lullaby for Alto, a Tenor solo 
of rare distinction and a final massing of tonal effects in the exultant Halle- 


lujah Chorus 
Its moderate difficulty makes it available for the average choir. 
Time required for performance 35 minutes. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY COMPANY, Publishers 
64 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 
Send for complete list of SUMMY’S OCTAVO EDITIONS (Sacred Series) 














Fqually Convenient for Amusements, Shopping 
or Business, 


157 Pleasant Rooms, 
with Private Bath, 
$2.50 PER DAY 


257 Excellent Rooms 
with Private Bath, 
facing street, southern exposure, 
$3.00 PER DAY 


Also Attractive Rooms from $1.50. 
The Restaurant Prices Are Most Moderate. 
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WING & SON, Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


Factory and Offices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 

















THE CHAUTAUQUA AND LYCEUM 
COACHING SCHOOL 
ALFRED WILLIAMS, Director 

Five Years Musical Director of Redpath Musical Bureau 

510 Cable Bidg., 28 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Maurits Leefson, President PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Ganapol School 


OF MUSICAL ART 4! branches taught 


50 superior teachers 
Detroit, Mich. 


Conductor, Composer, 
Concert-Clarinettist. 


CH. LAGOURGUE “conssr urine 


LAGOURGUE SCHOOL of SOLFEGE and HARMONY 
616 Michigan Ave., Chicago Send for particulars. 
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Fletcher Music Method 


31 York Terrace . Brookline, Mass. 








Musical Psycho-Pedagogy tenu" 


$1.15 Postpaid. New Survuxn buicoinc, oecaTUR. iL’ 





Doris L. Canapol, Director 


t School of Music and Arts 


© Lee STERNER, Director 





Berlin; King 


Teacher of George Fooruaem, 
Geo, 


Clark, Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft, N. Dizea, 
Tevgutas Shannah Cumming, Kaibotns Bloed- 
Florence Mulf Viola Gite, Maude 

het Jeannette Fernandez, Edith M 
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e r. 95th S Tel, 679 Riverside 
eee west; Cor. 95 for ‘Sut-of-town students 
sy 1425 Broadway, New York l : 
Met. Opera House Building 
THE BEAUFORT 
r 140 West s7th Street 
VIG OR HARRIS Tel. 3953 olumbus 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
SOPRANO 
Address 
226 West 78th St., N. Y. 
Telephone 4789 Schuyler 
Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Thirty-second Season Opens September 10, 1917. Illustrated Catalog sent free 
JOHN JT. HATTSTAEDT, President 
KARLETON HACKETT and ADOLF WEIDIG, 
Kimpatt Haut, Curcaco, Int. 


Associate Directors 








Music, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Modern 
Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Resi- 
dence Department for Young Ladies. 
Positions secured for qualified pupils. 

The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Musi © Edgar M. Cawiey, Director 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Directors: Cart Hern, Aucust FragMcxe. 


Instruction in all branches of music from first 
beginning to highest perfection. 

Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced 
professors, 





Catalogue and Circulars mailed on re- 
quest. Pupils may enroll at any time 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 




















Free advantage to students: Harmony lectures, 
concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 





_CINCINNATI CONSE NSERVATORY of MUSIC. 


5tST YEAR. CLARA BAUR, 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories. 


Elocution—M U SI C—Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation. 
Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
work. Department of Opera. Ideal location 
residence department with superior equipment, 
Students may enter at any time. 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohie 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


Foundress. 


For catalogue and information 
address Miss Berta Baur, Directress. 








ESTHER HARRIS, Pres. 
All Branches of Music, Dramatic Art, etc 
Free Catalog 1416 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


THE LISZT PIANO SCHOOL, Inc. 


CLevELaNnD, OHIO. 


REINDAHL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS, VIOLAS 
AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins 
whose tones are 
“sweet” from low- 
est G to A in altis- 
simo. You know 
how much you de- 
sire a violin whose tone 
qualities are distinguished 
in power, intensity, bril- 
liance, evenness, sympa- 
thy, perfection of open 
fifths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonies, 
pure pizzicato tones, dis- 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stac- 
cato, and withal quickly 
responsive to bow-pressure 
from real pianissimo to 
fortissimo. If you do not 
possess such a violin, you 





Heamann O. C. Kortuever, Founder and Director 


Somplete corps of assistant Professors and 
Teachers. All grades, from Kindergarten 
to the finished Piano Virtuoso and Artist. 


Office, 208 Vickers 
Euclid Avenue. 


Bell Phone, Rosedale 4821. 


Granberry Piano Schoo! 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director. 
Practical Training Courses for Teachers 
Artistic Piano Playing 
—Tue Faetten System— 
BOOKLETS—CARNEGIE HALL——NEW YORK 


Harold von Mickwitz 


General Director of 


Fine Arts Department 


and 


Dean of Piano Department 


Southern Methodist University 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Director's Building, 6523 











will be interested in a 
booklet —“‘A n Artist's 
Touch’’——whiech I wil? 
gladly mail you FREE, 
and which contains opin- 
pert from world famous 
ts who use REIN- 
Reindabl Grand Model, $250 DANE VIOLINS. 
Violins sent to responsible persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other new or famous old violins. 
If desired, gradual charge accounts open 


KNUTE REINDAHL, Metis Wisconsin 


(Formerly Ath Bldg., Chi ) 


DONALD CHALMERS 2asso 


Phone 5590 Schuyler 




















Recitals Oratorio Opera 


165 West 83rd Street,’New York 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
212 West 59th Sireet, New York City 


Complete Courses in Voice, Organ, Piano, Stringed Instruments 
Public School Music; Theoretical and Historical Branches 


32nd Season, October ist, 1917 


Send for circulars and catalogue 


JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., Pres. KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 








Kansas City 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ENDOWED and INCORPORATED 


All Branches of Music, Dramatic Art, Languages, Dancing, Painting, etc. 
Faculty of Forty Teachers, including Moses Boguslawski, Allen Hinckley, John Thomp- 
son, and Francois Boucher. Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN, President 











Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 





GEORG FR. LINDNER ~ - Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets Atlanta, Georgia 
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STEINWAY| | Silicon Hamlin 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) “THE STRADIVARIUS 

Are Everywhere Known As OF PIANOS 99 
THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 
FACTORIES: The most costly piano in the world 


Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue 
NEW YORK 


AND PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 - - - ~ HAMBURG 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 

Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London BOS i ON] 
Warerooms. } Jungternstieg 34, Hamburg, and 

Budapesterstrasse 6, Berlin 








And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 
STEINW AY & SONS 
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NICH-@-BACH 


Wee Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 












CHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadelphia 
A Leader for 79 Years -- Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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a 
ani © 
on a piano is a guarantee of quality; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
: ve ae eminent family 
ave been Making SohMer pianos. is known throughout America and Europe for its 
To make the most artistic piano artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 


possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 


the fact that: THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 


excellence as a Player Piano. 





Factory and General Offices: 
12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New Yerk 
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